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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


T his volume contains complete translations of Kant’s most 
important ethical writings with the exception of the Obser- 
vations on the Feeling of the Beautiftil and Stiblinte and the 
Metaphysics of Morals. Excerpts from the latter, however, have 
been included. Since several of these works have hitherto been 
generally unavailable in English and others are not now in print,^ 
the present translations may £11 an important gap in the literature 
of ethics. 

The translations, with one exception, are based on Inananuel 
Kants Werke, edited by Ernst Cassirer (Berlin: Bruno Cassirer, 
1922-23). Departures from the Cassirer text are indicated in 
footnotes, with the name of the editor who origioally suggested 
the emendation. In these notes the frequent references to Vor- 
lander are to the critical editions he prepared for the Philoso- 
phische Bibliothek (Leipzig: Meiner). The Cassirer edition does 
not contain On a Supposed Right To Lie; for this work, the edi- 
tion of the Prussian Academy of Sciences (Berlin, .1902 et seq.) 
was used. For the sake of uniformity, the approximate pagination 
of the Academy edition is given in the running heads. 

All footnotes originating with the translator are numbered; 
Kant’s own footnotes are marked with asterisks. Material added 
to the text is inclosed in square bradtets. Occasionally paragraphs 
have been divided differently from the ordinal I have not fol- 
lowed Kant’s extravagant use of spaced type (corre^onding to 
our italics), butpassages italicized m the translation are in spaced 
type in the original. 

Many persons have given me mudi assistance with this work, 
and I wish to express my thanks to them. Especially do I wish to 
thank my wife, whojave me aid from the very first day of work; 
Professor Helmut Kuhn, who critically examined the entire 
manuscript and made innumerable suggestions for its improve- 
ment; Professor Paul Weiss; and Miss Eleanora Duggan, who 
typed the manuscript. 

1 now give brief accounts of the works, in chronological order, 

I. Kaa^s Critique of Practical Reason and Other Works on the Theory 
of Ethics, ttandaiied into Enj^idi Thomas Eiogsmill Abbott (Londmi: 
Longmans, Gieen & Cto., 1879; fith ed, new impression, 1923), has been oat 
of print for a number of years. 
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which are in this volume. Much of this information is 

taVftn from the excellent introductions which Vorlandcr pre- 
fixed to his critical editions of Kant’s works and from the notes 
included in the Prussian Academy edition. 

An Inquiry into the Distinctness of the Fnadainental Prin- 
ciples of Natural Theology and Morals (Viaersucbwig fiber die 
DeutUchkeit der GrundsStze der natitrlichen Tbeologie und der 
Moral) was published in 1764. In 1763 the Qasse der tiefsinnigen 
Philosophic of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Berlin had pro- 
posed the following question for a prize essay: “Whether meta- 
physical truths generily, and in particular the fundamental prin- 
ciples of naturd theology and morals, are not capable of proofs 
as distinct as those of geometry;® and if they are not, what is the 
true nature of their certainly, to what d^ee can this certainty 
be devdoped, and is this degree sufficient for conviction?” The 
prize was won by Moses Mendelssohn with his Treatise on. Evi- 
dence in the Metaphysical Sciences, in which he argued that 
metaphysics is capable of the same kiad of certainty but not of 
the sjme ready comprehensibility as geometry. Tfie Academy 
praised Kant!s essay, however, in which quite different conclu- 
sions were reached, saying that it was almost the equal of Men- 
delssohn’s; and it was decided that the two works should be pub- 
lished together. Kant’s essay had been written in obvious haste, 
and he requested time to revise it. This was granted, but he did 
not make any changes in the text 

An Eagli^ translation appeared in KanPs Essays and Heatises 
(a vols.; London, r 798-99). This edition was published by Wil- 
liam Richardson in London, and probably is his own translatioiL® 

2. The mathematical badkground of Kant’s essay is conveniently sum- 
maiized by Ernst Cassirer, Sabsttmee and Function; and Einstein's Theory 
of Rdatioby, trans. W. C and M. C. Swabey (Chicago: Open 0 >urt Pui)- 
Ihhing Co., 1923), pp. 351-52. Kant’s thesis that there is a fundanientiil dif- 
ference between mathematical and philosopliical thinking is in aiuicii>ari<>n 
of his future break with rationalism, as this occurred in the Dissertation of 
1770. See also the section of the Critique of Pure Reason entitled “’llic Dis- 
cipline of Pure Reason” and the intcrestii]^ conmicntary on it by C. D. 
Bmd, “Kant’s Theory of Mathematical and Philosophical Reasoning,” 
Proceedings of the AristoteUan Society, 1^41-40, pp. 1-24. 

3. Cf. Rend Wellek, Immamid Kant in England, fjyj-igyS (Princeton: 
Princeton Univeraty Press, 1932) . It was attributed to one Anthony F. M. 
Wmich by Creighton and Leietrre in the bibliography to their translation 
of Paulsen’s Immanuel Kam, His Ufe and Doctrine Q>l^ew York: Charles 
Senbner’s Sons, 1902). 
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What Is Evlightemnent? (Zar Beemtu'ortung der Frage: Was 
ist Avfkldnmg?) was published in the Berlimscbe Monatsschrift 
for December, 1784. Nothing is known of the origin and occa- 
sion of this stimulating essay. In some respects it anticipates the 
Strife of Faculties. Its conclusion, on treating man as a being of 
worth instead of as a machine, anticipates the distinction between 
man and things in the chief ethical works. As a Tbiidensschrift 
it is one of the best programs for tiie work which Kant and his 
century imdertook— the centu^ which he calls in the first Cri- 
tique the “age of criticism.” It is historicaUv significant that this 
essay appeared between the American and the French revolu- 
tions. 

It was done into English by the anonymous translator of the 
Essays ojid Treatises (1798-99). 

Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals (Grtmdlegmg zur 
Metaphysik der Sitten) was published in Riga in 1785, and a 
corrected edition appeared in 1786. It was the outcome of work 
begun much earlier, and we find references in 1771 to a work on 
the metaphysics of morals that Kant was planning. It is known 
that the earlier drafts of the Prolegomena (published in 1784) 
contained some of the material which later appeared in the Foun- 
dations. Although the Foundations^ unlike the Prolegomena, 
shorn no signs of being directed eacplidtly at Christian Garve, 
the author of the review which aroused Kant to re-write the 
Prolegomena, the polemical tone of the Foundations, especially 
in its second section, may best be understood in the ight of the 
popular philosophy represented by Garve. 

It has been transuted into English by the anonymous translator 
of Essays and Tireatises ( 1 798-99), by J. W. Semple (Edinburgh, 
1836; 4th ed., 1886), by T. K. Abljott, and by Otto Manthey- 
Zorn (New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1938). 

What Is Orientation in Thinking? ( Was heisst: Sich in Denken 
Orientieren?) was published in the Berlimsche Monatsschrift for 
October, 1786. To understand this highly polemical essay, it is 
necessary to know something of the controversy which occa- 
sioned it. 

Shortly before Lessmg’s death, Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi con- 
cluded from a conversation with him that Lessing had become a 
Spinozist, and after Lessing’s death he published this opinion. 
(At that time Spinoza was held in litde esteem, and Voltaire’s 
judgment, moms lu que dtS, was correct) Moses Mendelssohn 
i^ttfrmp i-ed to defend L«ssing from this accusation, and a lengthy 



E lemic ensued. (The chief worls on both sides are cited by 
int and need not be listed here.) 

During this controversy both antagonists attempted to dra^v 
Kant into the argument. As usual, he was reluctant; but he in- 
evitably became involved, since both parties to the conflict were 
making use of certain portions of his philosophy and claiming 
his support. During the controversy, however, Mendelssohn sad- 
ly admitted his divergence from Kant, calling him by the now 
fWous name of der dies Z.ermdmende and emressing the hope 
that Kant would build up as skilfully as he had torn down. 

In brief, Mendelssohn nad argued that, whenever metaphysics 
comes into conflict with sound common sense, the philosopher 
must orient himself by the latter, for experience shows it to be 
generally r^ht. For Jacobi, on the other hand, feeling was the 
ultimate criterion. M^en Mendelssohn therefore accused him of 
atheism because he denied the rational arguments for the exist- 
ence of God, Jacobi appealed to Kant’s refutations of these 
arguments. 

When Kant finally entered the controversy, which was caus- 
ing atempest in German intellectual circles, he asserted tliat rea- 
son, though not competent to establish metaphysical knowledge, 
has its own a priori needs and that orientation should be about 
these and not wout the sub j ective needs of feeling. He then went 
on to point out the social implications of Jacobi’s antirationalism. 

The only previous translation is dat in the Essays and 
T^eaHses. 

Critique of Tractied Reason (Kritik der praktischen Ver- 
ramft) was published in Riga in X788. This, the central work of 
Kant’s ethics, was planned as the revision to the sections on prac- 
tical philosophy in the second edition of the Critique of Pure 
Reason (1787). The relationship between the first and second 
Critiques and the Fotmdations is discussed fully in my Introduc- 
tion. 

Previously the only full translation in English was that of 
Abbott. 

Perpetual Peace: A Philosophicd Sketch (Ztm ewigen Frie- 
den: Em philosopbischer Entwterf) was published in KSnigsberg 
in r795. A second edition, containing the section on secret 
artides, was issued the following year. This hortatory work is a 
classic forerurmer of tnodem peace plans and a sharp indictment 
of European govenunent and diplomacy. It shows Kant’s interest 



in the American and French revolutioas. The Preface is an inti- 
mation of Kant’s dMculties with the censor. 

Kant’s attitude to war is complex, because he combines a high 
appreciation of its historical function with insistence upon its 
moral rcprehensibility. These two points of view are nicdy bal- 
anced in this essay, which develops ideas he had earlier put for- 
ward in his Idea of a Uiiiversal ComiopoMcal History. Some of 
the section tides, or theses, of this earlier work apdy summarize 
the two points of view and may serve as a synojms of Perpetual 
Peace. “The means w'hich nature emplo37s to bnng about the de- 
velopment of all the capaddes implanted in man, is their mutual 
antagonism in sodeiy, but only as far as this antagonism becomes 
at length the cause of an order amoi^ them that is regulated by 
law. . . . The greatest pracdcal problem for the human race, to 
the soludon of which it is impelled by nature, is the establishment 
of a dvil society', universally administering right according to 

law The problem of the establishment of a perfect dvil con- 

sritudon is dependent on the problem of the reguladon of the 
external relations between the states conformaluy to law; and 
without the solution of this latter problem it cannot be solved . . . 
The histoiv’ of the human race, viewed as a whole, may be re- 
garded as the realizadon of a hidden plan of nature to bring about 
a polidcal consdtudon ... as the only state in which all the 
capacides implanted by her in mankind can be fully devdoped.”^ 
Perpetual Peace adds to these some important consideradons 
concerning forms of governments and condudes that only re- 
publicanism can guarantee peaceful intemadonal reladons. The 
work contains few new ideas of a philosophical nature. Most of 
the ethical matters in it had been developed before, while the 
moral caiic against war, in contrast to the legalisdc and utilitarian 
argument of this book, appears in the Metaphysics of Morals. 

Many English translations exist. The earliest is Project for a 
Perpetual Peace, translated anonymously and published in Lon- 
don “by Coiichman for Vemor, 1796.” This was republished, 
with the original orthography, and with an introduedon by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, by the United States Librtury Assoda- 
rion in 1932 (reissued in 1939 by Columbia University Press). It 
was also included in Essays ana TYeaHses (1798-99). W. Hasde 
translated it in his KanPs Principles of Politics (Edinburgh, 
1891). Other transladons are by Benjamin F. Ihteblood (Boston, 
1897), Maty Campbdl Smith (London: Allen & Unwin, 1915; 

4. lianslation by W. Hasde, Km^s Principles of Politics (Edinbatgli, 
1891), pp. 9-10, 12, 15, 21. 



Ma cmillan & G>., 1917; contains a scholarly introduction), 
Helen O’Brien (London: Sweet & Maxwell, 1927), and C. J. 
Friedrich (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948). 

On a Stfpposed Right Jb Lie from Altruistic Motives (C/Aer 
ein vermeintes Recht aus MenschenUebe fsu liigen) was pub- 
lished in BerUnische Blatter, September, 1797. This short essay 
shows Kant in his most rigoristic role. Kant here allows the cate- 
gorical imperative to function as an abstract universal, though a 
more fruitful application of it was possible without compromis- 
ing the f ormalisuc insights developed in the earlier works. Con- 
sidered in the light of various weU-known anecdotes about Kant 
in his old age, this essay reveals perhaps more about him than 
about his phuosophy at its highest stages. 

It was translated by A. £. &oeger in the Journal of Specula- 
tive Philosophy (St. Louis), 1873, and by Abbott. 

Less rigoristic applications of Kant’s principles, which are per- 
haps even more harmonious with the general mirit of his mature 
philosophy, can be found in Lectures on Ethics, translated by 
Louis Infield (New York and London: Appleton-Centuty Co*., 
n.d.). The original edition is entitled Eine Vorlestmg Kants fiber 
Ethik, ed. Pam Menzer (Berlin: Pan-\’erlagsgesellschaft, 1924). 

Metaphysics of Morals {Metaphysik der Sitten) was pub- 
lished in 1797 in two parts, “Metaph3^cal Foundations of Juris- 
prudence” and “Metaphysical Foundations of the Doctrine of 
Virtue.” More than any other of Kant’s ethical treatises, this is 
an encyclopedic work, wherein the “architectonic” features of 
Kant’s thinking are most salient The reason for this is to be 
sought in the title of the work, which must be understood in the 
strict Kantian sense. “Metaphysical foundations” does not refer 
to ontological presuppositions, as one might think This work is 
metaphysial in the only sense in which Kant, in the Prolego- 
mena, admitted that metaphysics might be “scientific”; tfuit i^ it 
is a complete systematic elaboration of a priori judgments. Bo- 
cause of this, perhaps the work as a whole is of less interest to 
the modem reader than the more exploratory works covering 
much of the same material, Le., the Foundations and the Critique 
of Practical Reason. Of the two parts, the first is probably the 
more important, since it is Kant’s only complete statement of his 
legal theory. Part n is concerned chiefly with the elucidation of 
specific human virtues and duties. 

The two excerpts translated here are important as ftit panHinar 
certain parts of Kant’s theory which are not given full treatment 



else^vhcre. The first selection is the conclusion to the section 
cndtled “Public Law” in Part I, the title used here having been 
supplied by me. The passage is important for its presentation of 
Kant’s moral case against war, the argument in Ferpetual Peace 
having been more largely political and utilitarian. 

The second selection is taken from the Introduction to the 
“Doctrine of V’irtue.” It is exceedingly important inasmuch as 
it f onnulates most clearly the concept of moral teleology as an 
essential aspect of formalism, which has often been interpreted 
as excluding consideration of any ends whatsoever. 

There is a translation by “the translator of Kanfs Essays and 
Treatises" (London, 1799^ in two volumes. The first part of this 
work was translated as The Philosophy of Law by W. Hasde 
(Edinburgh, 1887) and the second by Semple (Edinburgh, 
1836). The Introduction to the entire work and the Preface and 
Introduction to the second part were also translated by Abbott. 

L.W.B. 


UxivEKsrrY of Delaware 
J une 7, 19^8 
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INTRODUCTION 


KANT AND HIS PREDECESSORS 

T here is a saying among pliilosophers, “You can philoso- 
phize with Kant or against Kant, but you cannot philoso- 
phize without him.” .Much truth lies in this adage, even though 
tew thinkers today would call themselves Kandans without 
much redefinition 'and qualification. Nor is its truth greatly 
diminished by the fact that idealism, as it developed from Kanrs 
philosophy, fiias been on the defensive for nearly a century. But, 
inasmuch as Kant saw more clearly than anyone ^e the ultiinate 
p roblem of ' modem thought, and devoted to its solution the 
^reatc.st philawphical genius of modern times, any thinker who 
Ignores Kant proceeds at unnecessary risk. 

The ulrimarc ksuc which Kant faced consists in die Iq^cal 
i nf»nTnpnfiitn*Htv bctwccn the objective and subjective conditions 
of scientific knowledge. It is the disharmony between the object 
of science and the human ends it is made to serve. In the Renais- 
sance, after Galilei, Descartes, and Newton had banished pur- 
pose from nature, nature came to be seen as a vast medyinism. 
With the replacement of Aristotelian ideas by mechanistic con- 
ceptions, scimce began to achieve unprecedented control over 
nature. A similar change of viewpoint in Hobbe^ Spinoza, and 
Harvey with regard to man’s own body and mind opened the 
wav for analogous advances in the control of man. 

Rut control for whatf It is man who develops science and 
who through it controls nature for his own purposes. There li« 
the paradox: man is understood as a machine, but the use of his 
knowledge of himself and of the external world is thoroughly 
purposive. The problem is more urgent than any other in 
modem philosophy because the two incompatible convictions 
—the idea of the world as a vast impersonal order and the idea of 
knowledge as power— are fundamental to our world view and 
equally de^rooted. To the extent that Western civilization is 
based on saence, it rests on a paradox. 

Philosophers before Kant who were aware of this ra^blem 
attempted to solve it in a. variety of vriys, and many who were 
not explicitly conscious of its full implications nevertheless 
develop philosophies which even now sometimes serve as 

[ 1 ] 
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frameworks for attempted solutions. These ventures involved 
one of four strategies: 

1. The problem was denied by exempting man from the laws of 
nature through ad hoc hypotheses (Descartes, many orthodox Chris- 
tian philosophers). 

2. The problem was declared irresolvable and transferred to a 
higher court of faith (Malebranche, sometimes Descartes, and many 
oj^odox Christian philosophers). 

3. The problem was declared illusory because purpose is not ulti- 
mate even in man (Spinoza and Hobbes) . 

4. The problem was declared illusory because mechanism is not 
ultimate even in nature (Leibniz and Berkeley). 

All these strat^es have one failing in common. Each alla}^ the 
conflict only by weakening one or both of the contending 
forces. None of them accepts with “natural piety” the compet- 
ing claims of man as knower and agent and of nature (including 
man) as known and mechanical. 

Kant’s consummate greatness as a thinker is nowhere shown 
mor$ indubitably than in his acceptance of both knower and 
known as facts not to be compromised. Though in his philoso- 
phy there are elements of each of these four inadeejuate at- 
tempts, they are integrated into a new philosophy which does 
justice to their antagonistic demands. 

In the eighteenth century, the Age of Enlightenment, the 
main stream of thought was guided by a faith in human reason. 
It was intellectualistic in its attitude toward revelation and tradi- 
tion and skeptical of things irrational; it was littie interested in 
the past and exceedingly optimistic about the future. 

Kant was m many respects an exemplary philosopher of the 
Enlightenment. His What Is Enlightenment? is a document of 
much diagnostic value to the historian of ideas. Yet he was also 
the nemesis of Ekilightenment as a historical epoch. More than 
aiw other philosopher, he placed limits on knowledge without 
falling into the irrationalism of the forerunners of Romanticism. 
He exposed the superficiality of the humanistic and intellectual- 
istic optimism of the time without becoming an apologist for 
the past. 

Together with Hume and Rousseau, he subjected current 
ideas to a searching examination and found them wanting. 
Hume’s demonstration of the nonintellectual foundations of 
science and Rousseau’s nullification of cxintempor^ institu- 
tions prepared the way for fundamental chaises. Tnese two 

[2] 
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critics, however, did not constructively replace what they had 
rejected. Hume was finally left with only a contemplative skep- 
ticism, which Kant turned into a justification of science; Rous- 
seau prepared men’s minds for the Revolution, but it was Kant’s 
deepening of Rousseau’s criticism of law imposed from above 
that gave philosophical digniw to liberte, egalki, fratermti?- 
Indeed, George Herbert Mead, in his Movements of Thought 
in the Nineteenth Century, gave to Kant die tide usually re- 
served for Rousseau, “die philosopher of the Revolution.”® 

This dual relationship of Kanrs thinkin g to Enlightenment 
can best be accounted for by his two dominant interests— by his 
interest in natural science and by his religious aU^iance. 

More than any other philosopher of the period except per- 
haps Leibniz, Kant w'as attentive to the results of the saentific 
exploration of nature. Even when placing restrictions on science, 
he seems always to have thought as a scientist. Efis earliest works 
were purely scientific in character, and the number of times he 
compares his procedure to that of the scientist is remarkable. 
The Critique of Pure Reason is a criticism of the metaph3^cal 
claims of science, but it is also a defense of it against its internal 
enemies. 

The counterweight to science in Kant’s thought is religion. 
Pietism, an anticlerical movement founded by Spener in the 
seventeenth centi^, emphasized the religious and moral re^n- 
sibility of the individual, the directness of his contact with ^d, 
and tne importance of good works and quiet faith over ritual 
and dogma. This religious attitude was ins^ed into young Kant 
by his Pietistic parents. But at the same time he learned to disilike 

I. Kant formulates these ideals as liberty, equality, and independence. 
See On the Saying, “That May Be "Drue in Theory But It Does Not Hold in 
Practice,” II (Cai^rcr cd., VI, 373 ff.; Hasde, Kmifs Principles of Politics, 
P-35)' 

a. Kant’s attitude toward the French and Amcncan revdoaons is com- 
plex because his rejection of violent revolution in general (see Hasde, 
pp. 50-56) went with an enthusiosde amroval of the ends sought in these 
revuiudons (sec Strife of Facttlties, II, §6 [Casisirer ed., 398]). TOsi- 
tionwhli regard to the French Rcvoludon has been pictured in ^taQ by Karl 
VorlSnder, “Kants StcUut^p zur franzostschen Revoludon,” Pbilosophische 
Abbandltmgen Hermann Cohen... dargebraebt (Berlin: B. Cassirer, 
1912), jm. 246-81; and by Paul Schrecker, “Kant et la R£voIudon Fran- 
jaise,” Revue pbUosopbigue, XXVllI (1939), 394-4^5. Schrecker says: 
‘The Revolution and even more the echo it set up in the world axe to the 
Kantian ethics what the discovery of the circulation of the blood is to the 
mechanism of Descartes: a confirmation, as it were, an e:q>erimental con- 
firmation, of the fundamental principles of the theory.” 

[ 3 ] 
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the externalized type of Pietism with which he became painfully 
acquainted in school Much of his later religious and etlucal 
thoiwht can be understood as a revolt against the externalized 
and formal Pietism of the Collegium Fridericianum as well as a 
defense of the sturdy and unpretendous devotion of his family. 

For a proper appreciation of Kant’s historical position it is 
necessary to understand his relation not only to these dominant 
cultural factors but also to four previous philosophies— the 
rationalism of the Ldbniz-WolGF school, German “popular phi- 
losophy,” British psychological ethics, and the unclassiiiable 
philosophy of Rousseau.^ 

Kanrs philosophical training was that of a WilSlan. Christian 
Wol£F, professor of philosophy in the University of Halle, had 
devdoped the rationalism or Leibniz into an elaborate and com- 
prehensive system of ideas. Although Kant was almost never an 
encydopedic systematizer in Wolff’s manner, his formalistic 
emphasis is undoubtedly in part attributable to his training. 
Much of his termiaology is derived from textbooks of the 
Wolffian school, regularly used by him for his own lectures. His 
marginalia to the textbooks of Alexander Baumgarten, a lead- 
ing Wolffian, are important sources of information on Kant’s 
devdopment. 

However, the substance of Kant’s philosophy differs widely 
from that of Wolff. The Inquiry of 1764 renounces the Wolffian 
method of synthesis, and the Dissertation of 1770 restricts the 
scope of metaphysics as conceived by W>lff. It is this kind of 
metaphydcs which is repudiated in the first Critique. In ethics 
Kant rejects the empty tormalism, the perfectionistic ideal, and 
the utilitarian basis of Wolff’s ^^em. 

The followers of Wolff, the so-called “academic philoso- 
phers,” were opposed by the “popular philosophers” who re- 
jected the logical rigor of the academic philosophy. Though 
some of them, influenced by the “encyclopedic” tradition, re- 
tained dements of rationalistic metaphysics, they generally pre- 
ferred appeals to feeling, common sense, and “sound human 
reason” as criteria of truth Through their edecticism and their 
uncritical enthusiasm for progress and enlightenment, they 
gained acclaim and popular foUowing. ’Winddband correctly 

3. The ezt]^ely iniportant idationship between Home and Kant xnll 
be discussed in die fdTowing section. The relation to Rousseau has been 
biilliandy treated by Emst Cassirer, Rousseau, Kant, Qoethe, ttans. J. 
Gntmann, P. O. Knsteller, and J. H. Randall, Jr. (Ptinceton: Princeton 
Univeisity Press, 1945) . 
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remarks that the emptier and more superficial their metaphysics 
became, the greater the role they ascribed to utility; and, as a 
result, they fell into “the most jejune philistinism and sensible, 
prosaic commonplace.”* Kant, espedafiy in the second part of 
the Foundations and in What Is Orientation in ThinJdng? op- 
posed this group even more vigorously than the Wolffians did. 

> /British psychological moralists appealed so greatly to Kant 
that he has often been regarded as their disciple.'^ But his early 
acceptance of their theories was not that of a disciple, and the 
changes he introduced were of central si gnificanc e. His later 
rejection of their theory of moral sense and his radically new 
orientation to moral feeung are apparent throughout the ethical 
works of the critical period. Kanrs relation to Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson is somewnat like that of Socrates to the Sophists. 
Both the Bril^ moMjfett^nd Kan t based their ethics on human 
riatu reVBut Kant, like Socrates, sear^ed for the Kendal dm- 
actc F^ man's na ture, a'uhiverial l aw ^tefimnmg lts' piuiiaJar 
manif estations^" In the announcement ot liis lecture^, tor the 
winter'semdter bf 1765-66, he says this expliddy: v ” 

I shall make distinct the method by which man must be stu’died, 
not just man os he is distorted by the variable form whidi his chance 
condition impresses upon him and as he has almost always been mis- 
judged even by philosophers,'^ but rather the abiding nature of man 
and its unique position in creatiom . . 

This “abiding nature of man,” differently conceived, becomes 
the central topic in Kant’s later ethical works.*/ 

The philosopher who had the neatest influence on Kant’s 
ethics was undoubtedly Rousseau. Kant’s admiration for Rous- 
seau is most clearly expressed in unpublished fragments in which 
he speaks of Rousseau’s “noble sweep of genius” and of the 
beauty of the style as so disturbing that he has to read him a long 

4. Wilhelm Windclband, A History of Philosophy, trans. James Hayden 
Tufts (2d cd.; New York: Macmillan Co., 1919), p. 507. 

5. As late as 1771, his friend and former pup^ Marcus Herz, wrote that 
A^m Smith was said to be Kant’s “favorite” (Casarer cd., DC, lor; Acad- 
emy edq X, lai). The degree to which Kant was a disdple has, however, 
been exaggerated. For a critical evaluation of the relationship see Paul 
Arthur Schilpp, Kant's Preeritical Etlnes (Chicago: Northwestern Univer- 
sity, 1938), and below, pp. 25 ff. 

6 . I^ter, in the Critique of Pure Reason (A3i4f-B37if}, he expresses his 
admiradon for this feature of the Socradc-Platonic philosophy. 

7. The allusion is deady to Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, whose views 
he has just previous^ said are incomjdete. 

8. Vorlander ed., V, 158-59. 
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tim«! before he can be reasonable in his approach.® According to 
a well-known anecdote, Kant missed his customaty walk on the 
day hmle arrived. Although the published writii^ on moral 
philosophy mention Rousseau only a few times, and in the 
works m the broader field of social philosophy explicit refer- 
ences to him are generally somewhat critical, Rousseau’s influ- 
ence on Kant is obvious. 

Hendel finds the dominant motifs of Rousseau’s philosc^hy 
and life in the “ideas of obligation, contract, equality, free- 
dom.”^® These are likewise central in Kant. For both, the social 
contract is not a historical fact but a principle of justification, a 
pohtical postolate.^^ Freedom for bom is not just political free- 
dom but a symptom of reason’s dominance and, as such, insepa- 
rable from moral obligation. Rousseau describes immoral action 
as a violation of the contract by which the individual is bound 
to the whole. Immoral action restricts equality by partiality, 
and it is possible because reason does not free man from the iiii- 
portunines of the senses. The will which engenders moral 
actions must be independent of personal contingencies. This, 
for Kant, is the good will, and it is dearly antidpated in Rous- 
seau’s general wuL 

These two analogous concepts reveal at the same time a 
marked difference in point of view. For Rousseau, the general 
will is a political ideal which is to serve as a check upon the will 
of the majority. This ideal underlies the original contract itself, 
and from it im positive laws derive their justification. In its 
capadty as the ultimate legal norm, the genei^ will corresponds 
to “the right” in Kant’s philosophy, to which all positive laws 
must be accommodated. But the good will has a far wider com- 
petence than the general will, and this wider competence befits 
Its higher metaphysical status as a fact of pure reason. It is the 
direct evidence for and the sole condition or morality. Its expres- 
sion is the cat^rical imperative and (in politics) the criterion 
of publidty.“ 

Each of these points of agreement between Rousseau and Kant 
involves both the universauty neglected by British moralists and 

9. Ibtd^'ni,26j. 

10. CbadtsWMmHmdd, fean~Jac^s Rfftisseciu, Moralist (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1934), II, 165. 

11. ^ On the Saying, "That May Be Thte in Theory But It Does Not 
Hold m Practice,” II (Cassirer ed, VI, 380; Academy ed., Vni, 297; Hastie, 
P-49)- 

12. See bdow, p. 341. 
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the concreteness lacking in Wolff’s nniversals. Ronssean sought 
to discover man’s nature by historical analysis. As Kant says, he 
did not so much wish that man should return to the state of na- 
ture as that, from his present position, he should look back upon 
his natural condition as a means of discovering in himself the 
universal— the essence of what he is, apart from the various dis- 
tortions introduced by society In this way Rousseau succeeded 
at the precise point where Kant had found Hutcheson and 
Shaftesbury wanting: 

Among the multitadc of forms assumed by man, T tmissea n first dis- 
covered man’s deeply hidden nature and the concealed law by the 
observation of which providence is justified. . . . God is justified by 
Newton and Rousseau, and more than ever is Pope’s thesis true.i* 

Kant’s indebtedness to Rousseau is best stated in a fragment 
probably dating from the sixties: 

By mclination I am an inquirer. I feel a consuming thirst for knowl- 
edge, the unrest which goes with the desire to progress in it, and 
satisfaction at cvcty advance in it. There was a time when I believed 
this constirated the honor of humanity, and I despised the people, 
who know nothing. Rousseau corrected me in this. This blinding 
prejudice disappeared. I learned to honor man, and I would find my- 
self more useless than the common laborer if I did not believe that 
this attitude of mine [as an investigator] can give a worth to all others 
in establishing the rights of manlond.^*’ 

In this fragment Kant reflects Rousseau’s conviction of the supe- 
riority of uncorrupted natural feeling over vain pride of intellect, 
his pessimism concerning progress through enlightenment, and 
his faith in democracy founded upon moral egalitarianism. It also 
foreshado'ws Kant’s doctrines of the limits of human reason. 
The idea of limits of human reason is to be interpreted morally as 
the primacy of practical reason, a possession of all men and not 
just of the enlightened few. 

From the concept of the limits of human reason— fully de- 
veloped only twenty years later— flows the philosophical justifi- 
cation for the other views Kant shared with Rousseau. First 
among these is the moral argument for the existence of God 

13. Anthropology, 11 , E (Cassirer ed, VIII, *21; Academy cd, VH, 326). 

14. Wtlandered., VIII, 280. 

15. Ibid^ p. 273. This revealirg passage has been subjected to an ex- 
haustive anaiyas from the existential standpoint by Geihart Elruger, Phi- 
losophie tmd Moral in der Kmdseben KritUi (Tubingen: Motur, 1931), 
pp.6off. 
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anticipated in £,nnle. In order to voice his protest against con- 
temporaiy naturalism, Rousseau, lacking speculative power, had 
to fall back on personal faith. Kwt, by formulating and defend- 
ing a metaphysics that was both a priori and practical, developed 
Rousseau’s insight into an indispensable part of his own more 
critical philosophy. 

In the 1760’s, when Kant was studying Hutcheson and Rous- 
seau, he vras working on what he intended to be his definitive 
treatise on ethics, which, with characteristic optimism in matters 
of authorship, he expected soon to finish. From the fragments 
that have come down to us we might reasonably suppose that it 
would apply the method of the Inqmy, searching out by analy- 
sis the hidden nature of man of which he speaks in the announce- 
ment of his lectures for 1765-66. We might expect that the pro- 
jected work would emphasize the indemonstrability of the ulti- 
mate principles of ethics and would support them by arguments 
not unlike those found in Hutcheson and Rousseau. Or Kant 
might have developed a speculative metaphysics, ako in the man- 
ner of the Inquiry, which would provide a context for the more 
enmirical ethics. 

But something unexpected happened. Kant read Hume, and, 
before he could go forward Wim his ethical worlo, ultimate 
questions had to be answered. The competence of reason had 
been raclically questioned, and, before me mind could enjoy 
the luxury of metaph)/^cs, or the security of rational certain^ 
in science or of moral certainty in rel^on, reason’s authority in 
es^perience and sdence’s relation to the spirit had to be deter- 
mmed. Only upon a basis so secured would it be possible to found 
an ethics more than merely edifying. The result of this funda- 
mental investigation was the CritiqtK of Pure Reason. 

IHE ETHICAL IMPORT OF THE 
CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON 

me e|q>Iicit t^ of I^t’s first Critique was to answer the 
question— restated in more exact terms— which had occupied him 
iii the Inquiry of 1764: “How are synthetic judgments a priori 
possible?’! Since all rational 'knowledge consists of a priori syn- 
thetic judgments, failure to answer this question could not but 
affect ^ery d^aronent of thought 

A synith^c judgment is one .whose predicate is not contained 
in, the cone^t of its subject It synthesizes diverse elements into 
one proposition. For instance, “This table is of oak” is a ^thetic 
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judgment, while “This table is a piece of furniture” is analytic, 
because we find the predicate of the latter by merely analyzing 
the concept of table. 

An a priori'*’ judgment is one which applies to all possible ex- 
perience of a relevant kind without being derived from any par- 
ticular experience. If a judgment is derived from particular expe- 
riences, i.e., if it is a posteriori, we cannot know that it is univer- 
sally and necessarily true. Now, since mathematics and natural 
science make statements which we accept as being universally 
true, their validity'" cannot be derived from experiences, however 
often repeated. 

All this was well known to Kant’s predecessors in the rational- 
istic school. But Kant discovered that the basic propositions in 
these j^elds of knowledge were both synthetic-gouig beyond 
the subject— and a priori— requiring no experience to amplify 
the concept of the subject. Before Kant, “a priori ^tWe 
judafinent” would have been considered a contradictio in adjec- 
to. Tf a judgment was synthetic, experience seemed necessary to 
lead us beyond the concrat of its subject. In order to find out 
what predicate not included actually qualifies it, the object de- 
noted by the subject of the proposition would have to be given 
in perception. Tliat is to say’’, a synthetic proposition would have 
to be an empirical, an a posterion, proposition. 

On the other hand, if a judgment was a priori, it was thought 
that it had to be analytic, for only by analysis of a given concept 
could a judgment be made which did not require etperience. 
Thus the rationalistic philosophers who empha^ed reason’s 
faculty of reaching true conclusions without sense experience 
were forced to the conclusion that all final knowledge is analytic. 

Kant, originally trained in the rationalistic philosophy of 
WoliF and himself an able practicing mathemaddan, only gradu- 
ally perceived the inadequacies of this "view. In the Inquiry of 
1764 he saw the divergence between mathemadcal and meta- 
phyrsical knowledge and made the first hesitant step to'ward 
coming to terms with empiricism. In the Dissertation of 1770 he 
discovered that TTLithemadcs-the paradigm of radonalisdc cer- 
tainty— was concerned only "with appearances. This was a radical 
change of view which foreshadowed the further retrenchment 
of speculation in the Critique of Pure Reason eleven years later. 

Probably it "svas only after Kiant had begun what might be 

16. “A priori” was origmaily used in foimal logic to denote the evidence 
for a deduction, wherein the conclusion is known from prior grounds. A 
more critical account of Kant's concept is given below, pp. ax-zz. 
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called his own “palace revolution” within rationalism that he 
came to know or Hume’s work. Hume awoke him from his 
“dogmatic slumber”— Kant’s term for his early faith in the power 
of reason to give metaph}rsical knowledge. Yet even if he had not 
accepted Hume’s argument against me possibility of meta- 
physics, it is probable that Hume’s strictures on natural science 
would have aroused him. For both rationalism and empiricism, 
if carried to the ultimate, deny the necessity and universality of 
natural science, and Kant’s conviction of the certainty of New- 
tonian mechanics was too deep to be shaken by any negative 
conclusions drawn from ^culations concerning the human 
mind. ICant asked how synthetic judgm^ts a priori are possible, 
but that they are possible he never seems to have questioned. 
Instead, he revised the principles of both rationalism and empiri- 
cism in the light of a hard fact to which these two schools had 
not given due regard— the validity and certainty of the synthetic 
judgments of geometry and physics. 

'Inis revision Kant made m his well-known “Copemican 
Revolution.” In a famous passage in the Preface to the second 
edition of the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant compares his new 
Mistemology to the C^emican hypothesis. The predecessors of 
Copernicus had had dimculty in explaining the apparent motions 
of the planets on the supposition that they all revolved around 
the earth Before Kant, it was similarly impossible in philosophy 
to esplain how there could be a priori knowledge of tbing g on 
Ae assumption that knowledge is passive confo rmity to the ob- 
ject. ‘Taiung of satisfactO|iy progress in plaining the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies on the supposition that they all re- 
volved round the spectator,” Kant says, “he [Copernicus] tried 
whether he might not have better success if he made the specta- 
tor to revolve and the st^ to remain at rest.”i'^ Similarly, if the 
phenomenal characteristics of objects are explained in terms of 
the behavior of the knowing mind, it is possible to see how 

17. CritiqM of Pure Reason, trans. Nonnan Kemp Smith (id ed.; Lon- 
don: Macmillan & C 3 o., 1933), B, xri. It has appealed to some that Kant's 
ptoceduie could be more apdy compared to that of Ptolemy, since Kant 
placed the spectator in the center of the epistemological world. Kant, how- 
ever, was interested in explaining what we may by analogy call tie “ap- 
I»rent motions” of the object, and in doing ibis it is impottant, as Copa- 
nicns diowed, to consider the real nature (“motion”) of the spectuor. 
Hence the Copemican Revolution itself implies the distinction between 
appearance and re^ty, just as Copemican astranomy leal 

from apparent motion. See H. J. Paton, Kant’s Metaphysie of Experience 
(New rotk: Macmillan Co., 1936), L 75-7d. 
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knowledge of them can be a prioti, for, as objects of knowledge, 
they must conform to the structure and activity of the knowing 
mind which make knowledge possible. 

One advantage claimed for the rationalistic method lay in the 
fact that, whereas empiricism had to stop at the limits of sense 
experience, rationalism was perhaps even more fruitful beyond 
these boundaries. Under the influence of Hume’s criiif.ism of 
causation, Kant discovered that the rationalistic metbod accom- 
plished too much: it not only proved theses which transcended 
possible experience; with equal cogency it proved their antithe- 
ses too. The discovery of these antmomies (i.e., conflicts of prin- 
ciples) w'as the true beginning of Kant’s new philosophical de- 
vdopment. The antinomies arise from the inadequacy of reason 
to meet its own demands on thought. Let us see how these antin- . 
omies result from the diversity of our cognitive faculties and 
what they imply concerning the limits of knowledge. 

The mind has three cognitive faculties: sensibility, under- 
standing, and reason. Sensibility supplies empirical content or 
sensation. Understanding links sensations into perceptions and 
these into objects of knowledge and series of objective events. 
Sensibility and understanding supply us with a constellation of 
phenomena under laws; the experience formed by them is empir- 
ical nature. Nature comprises series of phenomena in space and 
time, and these series can and indeed must be infinitely extend- 
able, for eve^ phenomenon has other phenomena as its condi- 
tions. There is, m sensibilipr and understanding and in the world 
of experience they underlie, no way to arrest mis infinite regress 
of conditions. Reason, however, demand a totality of these con- j 
ditions, for otherwise all is contingent. This demand cannot be! 
met by a faculty which, like understanding, merely seeks out 
proximate causes, and proximate causes of proximate causes, and 
so on. Extending the phenomenal series inmiitely (in the antith- 
eses of the four antinomies) is met by the demonstration (in 
the theses) that the extension under the rules of understanding 
is inadequate to reason’s needs; and, if reason is to reach satisfac- 
tion, it must speculate beyond any possible experience to find 
the unconditioned. 

In this speculation, reason negates the restnetion of the cate- 
gories to me world of possible experience. A category and its 
schema are constkurive of nature, for natme is simply phenom- 
ena under the laws of understanding; but the object of specula- 
tion cannot be in time, and therefore the schemata of the cate- 
gories do not apply to it. It cannot be in time, for then it would 
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be conditioned in an iniSnite regress; but, as it is not in time, the 
categories cannot constittete it. In spite of this, the categories 
control our thought about it and are consequently in this func- 
tion called regulative ideas. If the difference between the con- 
stitutive categories and the regulative ideas is overlooked, the 
antinonues cannot be resolved The rationalistic philosophers 
had not drawn this distinction, and therefore their speculative 
metaphysics was ripe for the Kantian critique, which really 
commences with the demonstration of the antinomies. 

While the Copemican Revolution alone might have strength- 
ened Kant’s predisposition toward rationausm, discovery of 
the antinomies showed this philosophy to be inadequate at its 
crucial point The Copemican Revolution is a conf^on that 
the object is not the detenninii^ factor in knowledge; the natural 
dialectic of reason is proof that speculative theory is not the de- 
^^mining feature in metaphysics. If the object determined 
knowledge, a priori knowledge would be impossible, and scien- 
tific knowledge would be out of the question. If theoretical rea- 
son were the only faculty, a true and adequate metaphysics 
would be impossible, and the supersensuous world would be a 
mere extension of the world of appearances. And, if this were 
the true state of affairs, morality would be impossible. For.moral- 
iQr, Kant argues, makes demand on men as free agents— demands 
ait viuiance with the medianistic world picture of science. It 
mak» demands conflicting a fortiori with a supersensuous world 
conceived of as a mere extension of nature. The antinomies show 
that this extension is impossible, and for that reason Efant regard- 
ed them as the “most fortunate peiq)lexity”“ into which pure 
reason could ever fall 

The antinomies strictly limit theoretical reason to the world 
of space and time, nullifying all speculative flights from tlie re- 
sults of science and all attempts to use scientific method in specu- 
lation beyond the limits of sense. But their resolution permits an 
altogether different use of reason. The occurrence or the antin- 
. omies is indicative of reason’s broader competence as a faculty 
not exdusively devoted to cognition. 

This is very dear in the third antinomy, the one most direcdy 
concerned with ethics. This antinomy arises from the conflict in 
the idea of causality and is resolved by the distinction between 
the wprld of appearances and that of things as they are in them- 
sdves. K^t made the discovery that the thesis, which asserts the 
reality of nonmechanical causes, and its antithesis, which asserts 

i 8 . Seebelow,p.2i2. 
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the sufficiency of natural causality, may each be true if their 
respective scopes arc sharply distinguished. 

TTie field of application of each is defined by the nature of the 
argument supporting it, and neither can be validly employed be- 
yond the area to which the respective pri^s extend. The proof 
of the thesis presents the claim of reason, which requires a suffi- 
cient cause ot ever)’ phenomenon. This siifficient cause cannot be 
found within phenomena, because a phenomenal cause is the 
effect of prior events and hence not by itself a sufficient explana- 
tion of subsequent phenomena. The proof of the antithesis, on 
the other hand, represents the interest of the understanding in 
applying the law of causality to a series of events in time. The 
argument shows that the assumption of a free cause among 

i ihcnoniena would interrupt the continuity required by natural 
aw. There i.s no contradiction, however, when the thesis is ap- 
plied to the relationship between noumena (things-in-them- 
sclvcs) and phenomena (.appearances) and the antithesis to rela- 
tions among phenomena. These separate and distinct but 
compatible applications arc all that is legitimized by these 
two proofs. 

The solution to the third antinomy, therefore, is achieved 
throtgh a distinction between the world of appearance and the 
world of supersensuous reality. This dialism is the necessary pre- 
supposition of Kanfs eiMcal theory. Without it, science would 
be ffie only occupation of reason. Vlfith it, science is limited in 
two respects: a boundary is fixed beyond which scientific 
knowledge cannot aspire and the possibility is established that 
liatural law may not be the only form of causality. 

F.i|;^ by rejecting the presumptions of theoretical reason to 
a scientific metaphysics, a ptacdcal extension of pure reason is 
made possible, “l have therefore found it necessary," Kant says, 
**to deny kuovilcdge, in order to make room for faith. The dog- 
matisnrof mcraphysio! . . . is tlic source of all drat unbelief, al- 
ways very dogtiiatic, which wars against morality.”^ 

TTic limitation he places upon theory may be taken negatively 
or affirmatively, w'itn respect to what it forbids or wliat it per- 
mits. Negatively, it means that reason is incapable of knowledge 
of God, freedom, and immortality. Regarded in isolation, tite 
stricture has been the occasion or positivistic and fictionalistic 
interpretations of Kant— the belief that reason’s true vocation is 
found in knowledge and that whatever is assumed in the light of 

19. Critique of Pttre Reason, B, sxx (Smith tnns.}. 
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practical demands is fictional and subjective. Yet such interpreta- 
tions are in complete discord both with the general character of 
Kant’s philosophy and with his personality as a man of deep faith. 

In his ethical and religious works, however, the affirmative 
interpretation— the e^hasis on “making room for faith” instead 
of on “denying kniwledge”— is of more central importance. 
Morality, even in the Critique of Pure Reason, is a given fact 
whose necessity and universality require legitiniation just as the 
apriority of science does. The denial of the possibility of knowl- 
edge is not a reluctant admission of reason’s impotence but an 
expression of the moral injunction that we ought not to know.^° 
Knowledge of the intelligible world would destroy the possibil- 
^ of free actions and of me faith that moral demands can be met. 
Inus instead of providing us in a “stepmotherly fashion with a 
faculty needed for our end,” “inscrutable wisdom is not less 
worthy of veneration m respect to what it denies us than in what 
it has granted to us,” for only through our theoretical ignorance 
of our destiny is there proper scope for our practical faith.®^ 

The second way in wmch science is limited is by defending a 
causality not under natural law. The resolution of the antinomy 
of causality is necessary for Kant’s ethics, for the antithesis 
which impues the impossibility of morality, is the inevitable con- 
sequence to which theoretical understanding, unrestrained by 
criticism, leads us. Indeed, Kant says that, if the antinomy could 
not be resolved, it would be momty and not nature that we 
should have to surrend^.®® With the demonstration that natural 
causality is not the only thinkable kind of causality, Kant voided 
the chief argument against freedom; but this refutation is not by 
itself enou^ to establish freedom. The reality of freedom must 
be shown by indicating it as a necessary a priori condition of a 
type of experience. In &s case the experience to be considered is 
morality with its universal and necessary injunctions. Morality 
must be defended against subversive empiricism in the same way 
mathematics and physics were defended 

This mode of arguing for freedom as the ratio essendi of mo- 
rali^ is in its turn a Copemican Revolution in ethics. There is a 
perfect parallelism between the mode of argument and the con- 
. dusions in the theoretical and practical phases of Kant’s philoso- 

20. See Richard Kroner, Kmts Weltanschauung (Tubingen: Mohr, 
1924), p. 20. 

21. See bdow, pp. 247-^. 

22. Critique of Fare Reason, B xxix, A537-B565. 
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phy. In both, reason appears as the lawgiver and as bound by 
the laws which it gives. Kant dearly compares these two legisla- 
tive functions: “ITie legislation of human reason (philosophy) 
has two objects, nature and freedom, and therefore contains not 
only the law of nature, but also the moral law, presenting them at 
first in two distinct systems, but ultimately in one singl e philo- 
sophical sptem. The philosophy of nature deals with all wot is, 
the philosophy of morals with that which ought to be."^ 

Apriority of knowledge can be maintained only by rooting it 
in understanding; apriority of duty can be preserved only by 
basing it on an equdly pure, but acting, reason. Just as empiri- 
cism in epistemology destro)rs certainty, so empiricism in moral- 
ity destroys its obligatory character. Aiiy etJucs deriving from 
the' idea of the good as happiness dislodges the person from his 
autonomous position as legislator and destroys both the dignity 
of the agent and the necessity inherent in moral law. 

Hence, in order to ju.stify the phenomenon of moral necessita- 
tion, moral will must be identified -ndth pure but practical reason. 
This pure reason is the same reason that was discovered in the 
Crhiqtic of Pure Reason, but it is here acting in a different capac- 
ity. It Is no longer theoretical, no longer loses itself in transcend- 
ent speculation. Only in action can it be adequately manifested. 
The ideas of reason remain transcendent and problematical to 
thought, while in action diey are concretely effective. Kant says 
that in the “ought” reason “frames to itself with perfect spon- 
taneity an order of its own according to ideas.”®* Caird has suc- 
cinctly stated the continuity and difference between the two 
functions of reason: “Just because reason cannot find its ideal 
realized in the world, it seeks to realize that ideal for itself.”®® 

Not only does the first Critiqtte thus erect the framework in 
which all Kant’s subsequent thought naturally fits, but there are 
several clear indications in it of the spedfic ethical theses de- 
veloped later. In 1781 Kant had already passed beyond the moral 
doctrines of the prccridcal period, though this transition was a 
gradual o\'olution rather than a radical change. The following 
specific ethical doctrines are anticipated in the first Critique: 

23. Ibid., A840-B868 (Smith mns.). 

24. Ibid., A54R-B576 (Smith tians.). Sec below, p. 158. 

25. Edward The Critical FbSosopby of Inmuatuel Kant (New 

\’brk: Macmillan Co., 1889), II, 1&3. Kant asserts this contimiity tfarot^h- 
onc the second Critiqtte. Note especially his statement that all interest, 
even that of theoretical reason, is ultiinatmy practical (below, p. 225). 
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1. Moral laws are principles of the possibility of eiqperience, 
the imperatives being objective laws of freedom.®* 

2. l^e laws of morality are not empirical and prudential, i.e., 
th^ do not show how happiness is obtained, but they contain tiie 
a priori conditions of worthiness to be happy. This worthiness, 
unlike happiness itself, necessarily constitutes a system, a “corpus 
mysticimt of the rational beings m it [the world].”®’^ 

3. The highest good, defined as the proper proportion be- 
tween happiness and virtue, gives practice confirmation to other 
ideas that were only problematical to speculative reason, viz., the 
existence of God and the immortality of the souL The way in 
which immortality is postulated in the first Critupse should be 
particularly noted: happiness and virtue do not correspond in 
this life, though reason demands that they should; hence there 
must be another life. In the second Critiq^, however, the argu- 
ment is more stricdy moral: we are required by moral law to be 
perfect, and, as this is impossible for a finite sensuous being, a 
continuation of moral progress in mfmitwn is postulated— a con- 
sequence of Kant’s view tluit an obligation is invalid unless it can 
befulfiUed,®* 

APPROACH TO THE CRITIQUE OF 
PRACTICAL REASON 

Kant’s chief works on ethics— the Foundatiom of the Meta- 
physics of Morals and the Critique of Practical Reason— toxy al- 
most be said to be afterthoughts. The Critique of Pure Reason, as 
first planned in 1772 and published nine years later, was deseed 
to lay the foundation of philosophy in its entirety— for a meta- 
physics of nature as well as for a metaphysics of morals. But, in- 
stead of followii^ the order of development as foreshadowed in 
the first Critique, Kant first wrote a Fotendatiom of the Meta- 
physics of Morals (1785), and then, as though the work of laying 
foundations were still unfinished, a Critique of Practical Reason 
(t'788) followed. This duplication or triplication is all the more 
surprising as Kant, while developing the concept of practical 

26. Critique of Pure Reason, A8o2-B830, AS07-B835. 

27. /Mi., A8 o^B836. 

28. la 1^ change, Kant has andc^ted the objection often made that 
happiness, being a state in which all desires axe satisfied, is conceivable 
only fox a sensnoos being and hence is incompatible with the idea of 
immortality. The moral argoment for die existence of God undergoes an 
analogous refinement in the Opus postumum. See bdiow, p. 48. 
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reason in the Fotmdalions, denied the necessity of a critique of 
practical reason. In 1797 the Metaphysics of Morals— tht book 
that might have been expected to follow on the heels of the Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason— 2X. last appeared. But this final work turned 
out to be less significant than its predecessors. 

These changes in Kant’s plans require some explanation. The 
most obvious change in thought occurs between the first Cri- 
tique and the Fomaadons. In the former, ethics is not a part of 
transcendental philosophy; in spite of its a priori form, £ must 
have reference to particular empirical conditions in man which 
we cannot suppose to be universal and necessary characteristics 
of rational beings generally. These conditions are feelings of 
pleasure and pain and desire. It was to be the task of the Meta- 
physics of Alorals to take the a priori forms enunciated in the 
Critique and apply them to the empirical nature of man, just as 
the Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Sciences did this for 
nature in general. The Foundations^ however, begins from quite 
a different point of view: a metaphysics of ethics is developed 
wholly a priori. Later, the applicability of this metwh3rsics to 
man is proved in the Critique of Practical Reason. Here Kant 
asks how pure reason can be practical 

The Foundatiora follows the analytic method outlined by 
Kant in the Inquiry. It reproduces the natural order of thought 
by beginning with a phenomenon that requires explanation, 
whereas the Critiques begin with principles and ‘‘elements” and 
only subsequently arrive at the esperiences to be explained. 

\^y WM Ae second Critique wite^s The most obvious rea- 
son is that B^t wi^ed to answer various critics of his ethical 
theory as previously espounded. Since I^t was not given to 
petty polemics, a r^ly to each critic on each point did not appeal 
to him. The objections indicated that his work had not been un- 
derstood; the Critique of Practical Reason may be considered as 
Kant’s new attempt to explain his ethics from the ground im. 
This is borne out by evidence that the work we now know as the 
Critique of Practical Reason grew out of the revisions Kant pro- 
jected for, but did not include in, the second edition of the Cri- 
tique of Pure Reason. 

But of more in^rtance than any answers to criticism are the 
problems which, m Kant’s own opinion, must have needed more 
^planation and development than lh^ had previously received. 
These may be listed as follows: 

I. The phenommon of mo:^ty and the necessity expressed 
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by the imperative are simply accepted in the first Critique as 
facts. The full seriousness of this acceptance is not evident until 
we reach the somewhat exhortatoiy tone of the Fotmdaticms. 

2. How man as a member of the world of sense can take an in- 
terest in morality, Le., how the moral law can be effective, is 
hardly discussed at all in the first Critique, though a framework 
for an answer to such a question was provided. Therefore, tiie 
Critique of Practical Reason asks esplicidy: How can pure rea- 
son be practical? This was regarded as an empirical question in 
the first Critique, but the Foundations showed how it could be 
treated as a transcendental question. It required an answer be- 
fore the Metaphysics of Morals with its encyclopedic delineation 
of human duties could be written. 

3. While the conflict of theoretical and practical clai ms is 
solved— in principle, at least— in the Critique of Pttre Reason and 
presupposed in me Foundations, the essay What Is Orientation 
m Thinking? and the second Critique provide the definitive ex- 
position of the doctrine of the primacy of practical reason over 
theoretical reasoiL The problem of the identity of reason in its 
duid employment, exphcidy excluded from discussion in the 
Foimdattons^ is of central importance in the Critique of Practi- 
cal Reason. 

4. The doctrine of immortality, inadequately developed and 
defended in the first Critique, undergoes a thorough revision in 
die second. 

These various points must be examined in the Ught of the 
whole system of which they are integral parts. 

THE PHENOMENON OF MORALITY 

The use of the transcendental method characterizes all phases 
of Kant’s work. He begins like a scientist examining an object or 
an experience. He notes what aspects are explicable in terms of 
what IS given and sets out to find a reason for those aspects not 
adequately explained in these terms. That is, he malces a regress 
upon the conmtions of the datum, requiring that the conditions 
explain adequately the peculiarities of the conditioned. In the 
first Critique he investigates the contents of the sciences and 
finds that their a posteriori material and dieir a priori form re- 
quire quite different modes of derivation and explanation. Amd 
in turn the a priori conditions, which cannot be empirically 

29. See below, p. ^4, 
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given, require a justmcation (a “deduction”) to show that they 
actually' serve as conditions of this experience. Through this 
dialectical development, the original experience becomes daii- 
fied, the a priori form becomes more explicit and highly ar- 
ticulated, and the whole experience grows richer in impucations. 

The Critique of Practical Reason does not reveal tto method 
as clearly as the Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals. The 
former begins with definitions and theorems, and seems, at first, 
to “deduce” morality in the ordinary sense of deduction— Le., to 
derive it from something more umversaL But, farther on, the 
reader comes upon Kant’s repeated assertions that we cannot 
answer the question as to why man should be moral This shows 
that the deduction actually goes in the other direction, from the 
phenomenon to the transcendental conditions which underlie it. 
^ough the moral phenomenon, “chill duty,” may be, as Hegel 
says, “the revelation given to reason,” it is not “the final undi- 
g^ed lump left in the stomach”*® but rather the starting-point 
of the invc.stigation. 

For this reason Kant places a high value on the ordinary moral 
convictions of mankind. Though innocence may be nusied,*in 
moral matters it is a useful guide. Duty, being obligatoiy upon 
men, cannot lie beyond their comprehension. Thus Kant t^es 
his departure from the ordinary practical knowledge of moral- 
ity. Philosophy is to elucidate moral common sense and to 
strengthen it by distinguishing its essential from its accidental 
features. 

“Concerning the rulnig ideas in the practical part of Kant’s 
system,” said Schiller, “only tMosophers disagre^ but nien have 
always been unanimous.”*^ These ideas, summarized in the first 
section of the Foundations, are basic to Christian ethics, especial- 
ly to Pietism. 

30. Lectures on the History of Philosophy, trans. £. S. Haldane and F. 
H. Simpson (3 vols.; London, 1892-96), HI, 461. There is Kantian audiority 
for this Hegelian judgment. When Kant says that deduction of the cate- 
gorical imperative is impossible, he is thinking of an ideal that he did not 
reach even in die first Critique; in both Critiques deduction is die exhibi- 
don of a formal supreme principle as underlying an actual experience. 
Messer, in pointing out this fact, remarks tmt vafaile Kant is usually 
criticized for forcing a parallelism on the arguments of the two Critiques, 
here is an actual paj^d that he ignores or denies (August Messer, Karos 
Ethik: Eine Eiafi&nmg m Sire Hauptprobleme und Beitrage zu deren 
Ldsung [Leiprig: Vrit, 1904], p. 109). 

31. Quoted in Kroner, op. cit., p. 17. See below, pp. 147, 252. 
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In this section Kant gives an unusually concise anatomy of 
morality. A moral action, he asserts, is one done solely from auty, 
not for any specific purpose. This is the most remarlrable and also 
the most debatable of his basic ideas. Benevolent actions are en- 
joined by Guistianiiy, and th^ were made the basis of those 
British ethical systems which remained closest to common sense. 
Why, then, does Kant deny moral value to actions motivated by 
a feeling of gli-mism, animated as they are by a worthy motive? 

Although benevolent actions are oblatory, their moral value 
lies in subnutting to the obligation, not m actually achieving the 
end.*® If the end of the benevolent action were the root of the 
obligation, failure to achieve it would nullify the morality of 
the action regardless of the intention. The English philosophers 
remained dose to common sense in not actually drawing this 
condusion. Kantianism drew the conclusions latent at this point 
in their philosophy. 

Kant’s conception of the nature of man would not permit him 
to derive man’s obligation from anything in the world of sense. 
By doing so, he would surrender the apriority of duty. The 
a priori character of morality, however, is not just an implica- 
tion of Kant’s S3;rstem, and, in insisting upon it, he is not a mere 
stickler for prihdples. Rather, the moral a priori indicates a fact 
largely overlooked by the andent writers and explained away 
by Kant’s foreruimers, viz., obligatoriness constitutes the essence 
of morality, lb e^lain this hard fact of moral obligatioi^.Kant 
r^uires a Copemican Revolution in ethics. This revolution re- 

32. See below, pp. 145, 222. An alternative to the dichoton^ between 
actions for ends and actions from qiscifically moral motives has often 
been suggested in recent British ethics. This concept of prima fade dudes 
has been proposed as a way out of a peculiar problem in Kan^s ethics: 
since a certain modve involving a specmc atdtuw toward obligation con- 
sdtutes the necessary condidon of morality, we cannot have an obligadon 
to be motal, for that would be an obligadon to have an obligadon, and so 
on m infinitum. Moreover, the feeling that we have an obligadon is not a 
feeling that can be commanded. Kant^s answer to this problem is more 
absnnct than that of his British critics, since he maltes the phenomenon of 
constraint in general the basis of specific dudes, while they brain with 
intuitions of particular duties. But, in finding distinct sources for the good- 
ness and t^mess of an acdon, their assumption of the quality of goodness 
is not unlike lE^ands own, and their ascription of rightness is not immune 
to Kant’s cridcism of tdeolodcal dieoties. There is a brief, but evc ellent, 
comparison of Kant with hisOidsh cxidcs in H. J. Baton’s The Categori- 
cal nnperative: A Study in Kan^s Moral FbUosopby (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 194S), pp. 110-12. 
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suits in the doctrine of moral autonomy— man jgives the law to 
himself. He can do so because he exists as sovereign in the intelli- 
gible world, and, even while a subject in the world of sense, he 
may respect both himself and his fellow-men as pure noumena, 
pure rational beings. This constraint of self by self is obligation; 
subjectively, it is respect for the law. 

Action from reject for law is the to the universality and 
necessity of moral precepts, which would be variable and con- 
tingent if they draended upon particular ends, however general 
they might be. tJniversah^ and necessity are the noarks of 
apnority. And just as necessity which would bind thought could 
come only from die mind itself, so the moral law which is a priori 
must be dictated by the reason which is to ful£l it. Otherwise 
this reason would not be free and would luve to be encouraged 
to obedience by incentives of reward and punishment 

Reason, unaffected by individual differences, gives only the 
universal form, not the pardcular materiaL From the analy sis of 
the apriority of duty follow both the formula of morality and 
the chief characteristic of Kant’s system: it is subjective a priori 
formalism. This characterization of his ethics has often been 
taken lightly, as if by itself it constituted a sufficient criticism 
of his tystem. When properly mterpreted, it is its truth 
and strength. 

At this point it is well to see what is not involved in the concept 
of the formal a priori character of duty. First, that which is 
a priori is not prior in time. The moral law is not inborn, nor is it 
given by outer fiat. On the other hand, it is found not by induo 
tion from experience but by a critical analysis of the conditions 
of experience, commencing from what is implicit in any moral 
espenence. Moral education is a process of developing the child’s 
mmd toward perceiving the essential features of morality. 
Though Kant’s ethics <hums universal validity, the fact that 
there is no universal agreement on ethical principles constitutes 
no objection to his theory. Ethical universality does not entail 
anthropological uniformity. 

Second, mough all experience must conform to the a priori, no 
experience is adrauate to its univer^ty. Becstuse of ffiis, Kant 
can di^pprove of die appeal to examples for etbical theory and 
yet use mem in ethical training. 

Third, the a priori is not a supreme principle from whidi de- 
ductions can be made as if it were a mathematical axiom. In the 
Inqi^y Kant defined the true function of formal principles. He 
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says: as nothing follows from the piimary formal prin- 

ciples of onr judgments of truth except wen primaiy material 
grounds are given, so also no particular definite obligation fol- 
lows from these two [formal] rules except when indemonstrable 
material principles of practical knowledge are connected with 
them.”*® It has always been objected that the categorical impera- 
tive gives no specific moral guidance. Hegel’s objection, for in- 
stance, is that only when an institution (say, property) is univer- 
salized can the categorical imperative indicate a condition which 
a moral action must meet. the function of a formula is not to 
supply the variables but to provide the procedure toward a solu- 
tion; it is the necessary but not sufficient condition for a 
given solutioiL®* 

But should not the condition defined by the formula be the 
sufficient condition, assumi^ that moral action is action done 
only from respect for law? This is a difficult question, to which 
Kant gives no univocal answer. Yc^ I think, the objection that a 
fomm principle cannot have particular material consequences 
may be answered in perfect harmony with Kant’s ethics as a 
whcde. He denies that the moral law could be derived from some 
one final goal of life, such as happiness.*® In questions of morality 
we should simply give no regard to particular motives of happi- 
ness, though they may be occasions of tixe moral problem. The 

33. See below, pp. 283-84. Later, in the period of the Dissertation (1770), 
he wrote: "The supreme principles dmuUcatiojiis moralis are, it is true, 
lath^, but thty are only prmcipia formdia. TTiey do not determine any 
specific purpose, but merely the moral form of every purpose; therefore, 
in concrete prmcipia prima materialia occur according to this form” 
(Fragment 6633, Acaden^ ed., XDC, 120; quoted from Schilpp, op. cit., 
pp. 105-6). 

3^ See bdow, p. 123 n. Broad defends Kant from such criticisms by sug- 
gestii^ that the cat^orical impendve might better be called the "supreme 
pmdple of categorical imperatives.” It is, he says, a second-order prin- 
c^le which states tte necessary and sufficient conditions to be fulfilled by 
any first-wder principle qualifying as a categorical imperative. He 
compares it to one or the valid modes of the syllogism, not to a true 
major premise (G D. Broad, Five T^pes of Ethical Theory [New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & G)., 1930], pp. 120-21, 123). If this view had been fol- 
lowed consistent^ by ^nt, however, comets between duties could 
have been honestly admitted, and tiiis he does not do in Ob a Supposed 
Eight lb Lie from AltrvisHc Motives. See also William David 
Foundations of Ethics (Oxford: Qaxendon Press, 1939), pp. 173, jtj. 

iS- On the Saying, “That May Be True in Theory But It Does Not Hold 
in Practice,” I (Cbssirer ed, VI, 361; Academy ed, Vm, 279). 
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moral problem arises as a problem of the whole man; moral law 
is a formula, a procedure*® for its solution. 

Human beings are ends in themselves and fulfil their destiny 
by being worthy of happiness. But the moral law, Kant afiirms, 
is” the only factor which should be regarded in making a decision, 
though it is obvious that the problem to be solved by the agent is 
not posed by moral law alone but rather by the tension between 
law and natural inclinations. In excluding me ends of inclinations 
from moral legislation, moral law does not degrade morality to a 
mere mechanical routine of carrying out abstract rules. Rather, it 
indicates the way to achieve specifically moral goals, which must 
be defined apnori without reference to the contingencies of 
exp^ence and man’s partiality toward himself or others. 

The formal element, implicit in ordina^ morality, is separated 
and purified and then seen as the basis for widening the moral 
claims beyond the phenomenon in which they were discovered. 
Kant correctly compares*’ his procedure to that of the chemist 
who anah'zes a complex mixture. With pure principles, as with 
pure substances, procedures which have heretofore been “em- 
pirical” can be made rational and comprehensible, and new 
relationships can be uncovered which are a priori conditions of a 
broader experience and permit a more penetrating insight. 

So much, then, for the straightforward anal3rsis to wmch Kant 
subjects the moral phimomenon. Since man is obligated by laws 
whidi flow from ms otvn reason, the elucidation of these laws 
presents no great difficulty. The distinction between the hypo- 
thetical and categorical imperatives, and between legality aid 
morality, and the gradual process by wWch the categorical im- 
perative becomes more and more concrete until fiii^ly it is a 
definition of the unique ends of moral action, are clearly and sys- 
tematically presented in the works translated in this volume. 

Critidsm of the foundations of Kant’s ethics has not been lack- 
ing. In spire of the variety of arraments employed, they may be 
divided into two types— those tnat reject moral value as a sepa- 

3(5. Schilpp, in his excellent analysis of Kanfs early works, hw especially 
developed the “procedural aspect" of formalism in which “rational reflec- 
tion, creative construction, and transition [are] the only method capable 
of coping sacccssfolly witih the exigencies of human experience and with 
the needs of moral obligation” {op. cit., p. 173). That formalism has been 
quite diifcrentiiy interpreted, and that this intenretation has had sraous 
histori(»l consequences, is argued by F. S. C Northrop, The Meeimg of 
East and Vl^st (New 'Vbrk: Macmillan Co., 1945), pp. aoi, 217, etc. 

37. See bdlow,pp. 198, 260. 
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rate species and those that accept moral value as irreducible yet 
localize it in a way incompatible with Kantianism. 

The doctrines which deny the specificity and irredudbili^ of 
moral value— whether they arise m Marxian, Darwinian, theo- 
logical, or utilitarian philosophies— use one or both of two tactics. 
Tney deny the phenomenon of obligation as an3rthing more than 
a myth, fiction, or mistaken feelii^; or they accept it as a piima 
facie fact to be justified on their own assumptions. 

Against the first tactic, Kant did nothing and could do noth- 
ing except exhibit the phenomenon of morality and show that its 
interpretation as a natural fact (the theory advanced by his 
opponents) is incompatible with their own tdeological theory of 
nature. He points out that, if moral injunctions were part of nat- 
ural economy, nature would have done better by leaving deci- 
sions to instinct. On the other hand, if the conception of nature 
is not one based on design and if no supranatural source of morals 
is postulated, the phenomenon of morality becomes an illusion, 
to be explained in the light of a mechanistic natural science. Kant 
rejects this theory for the same reason that he rejected Hume’s 
conclusion in science: it flies in the face of facts which should be 
expired, not eimlained away. For Wm, moral constraint is the 
starting-point, wmch cairnot be justified except by its philospU- 
cal fruits— the intelli^ility of the world revealed dirough its 
analyds. Just as Artode waited until moral character was 
formed before teaching the theory of morals to the young, so 
Kant presupposes the acceptance, in broad outlines, of a Cluis- 
tian-humanisdc moral attitude and speaks only to those who 
share it. 

The second tactic fails for the same reason that the various 
naturalistic explanadons of the logical a priori failed in the nine- 
teenth century. In each case a speculative cosmological sj^em is 
made the foundation of rational necessity, and the results of 
science are made fundamental to the process by which th^ are 
discovered. This is a vicious epistemological circle. The a poste- 
riori cart is placed before the a priori horse. One of Kant’s great- 
est contributions was his demonstration of the inevitability of 
skepticism, once knowledge is regarded as a natural fact on the 
same levd with its object Similarly, moral relativism and skep- 
ticism must result from ethics whidi derives the concept of what 
ought to be from that of existence as it seems to be in the light of 
contempora^ scientific knowledge. And this moral ^epdcism 
is equally selr-refuting, because science has its moral foundations 
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just as it has its rational presuppositions in the narrower sense of 
theoretical rationality. 

The criticism to which we now turn is of greater philosophical 
interest. Accepting moral value as an irreducible and unique fact, 
the German phenomenologists, the British analytical moralists, 
and their many fellow-workers throughout the world renounce 
Kant’s transcendental subjective formalism and yet seek to pre- 
serve the apriority of moral law or moral valnes discovered 
through some kina of intuition or immediate rational insight, lb 
evaluate this criticism, we must first review Kant’s own attitude 
toward the moral sense and then examine one of these counter- 
movements. 

In die beginnings of modem European philosophy, Christian 
dualism had kept the senses in a secondary position in morals 
long after the importance of sense perception to scientific knowl- 
edge had been re-established. But it was inevitable that the in- 
creasing secularization and naturalization of thought should 
bring with it a reorientation to natural man. This diange of out- 
look was associated with a rejection of the moral precepts in- 
volved in Christian dualism; in time of change it is not easy to 
separate the central elements from the peripheral ones in oppos- 
ing views. The revolution, therefore, resulted not in a naturalistic 
ethics but in an amoralism, whose greatest exponent was Thomas 
Hobbes. After Hobbes a reaction came; the main trend of British 
ethics was to reconcile an ethics of natural man with Chris- 
tian tradition. 

'Within the naturalistic framework, Shaftesbury, with his con- 
cept of “disinterestedness” of the senses, contrived an escape 
from amoralisdc conclusions. Like Locke, he held that the senses 
are capable of reflecting upon themselves and thus of becoming 
free from domination hy me object of dedre to which they are 
normally directed. Shaftesbury says: 

In a creature capable of forming general nodons of tbii^ not only 
the outward beings which offer themselves to the sense, are the 
objects of the affection; but the very actions themselves, and the affec- 
tions of phy, kindness, gradmde, and thdr contraries, being brought 
into the mind by reflecdon, become objects. So that by means of this 
reflected sense, there arises another kind of affection toward those 
very affecdons themsdives, which have already been felt, and are 
now become the subject of a new lOdng or didike.*^ 

38. Inqidry conemung Virtue in L. A Sel^ B^ge, The Brititb Moral- 
ists (Oxford: Qarendon Press, 1897), I n* (I have modernized the spdQ- 
ing here and in the following passage.) 
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Hutcheson, developing Shaftesbu^’s idea, held that some- 
thing absolutely good is apprehended in actions. This good, in his 
philosophy, is benevolence, or that which tends to promote 
“public natural happiness.” The perception of moral excellence 
is difFerent from perception of an object of desire, and thus the 
sense for natural good is distinct from that for moral good.’’ It 
is not itself the incentive to moral action (this being benevo- 
lence) but the source of approbation or disapproval: “This moral 
sense, eiliier of our own actions, or of those of others, has this in 
common witii our other senses, that however our desire of virtue 
may be counterbalanced by interest, our sentiment or perception 
of its beauty cannot; as it certainly might be, if the only ground 
of our approbation were views of advantage.”*® 

In his preciitical period Kant seems to have inclined toward 
such a view in his Observations on the Feeling of the Sublime and 
the Beataiftd, which is composed in the maimer of Shaftesbury. 
Kant speais, in the Distinctness of the Fundamental Principles of 
Natteral Theology and Morals,*^ of “sensations of the good” and 
of feeling as the “faculty of sensing the good.” Nevertheless, in 
his critical writings, he completely rejects the concept of moral 
sense, though he attempts to reconstruct the concept of moral 
feeling.*® It is easy to see why his critical system demands this 
rejection. The mind is receptive rather d^n spontaneous in 
assimilating sensory matei^ and any knowledge resulting from 
receptivity is a posteriori. Hence liie theory of morm sense 
would vitiate the autonomy of reason and destroy the apriority 
of morals. 

With the modem phenomenological approach, however, the 
old issue has been reopened on a level not anticipated by Kant. 
The phenomenologists claim for intuition what is specifically 
denied to it by Kant— an a priori insight into content (material) 
and not merely formal conditions. Phenomenology thus repre- 
sents a Counter-Copemican Revolution in philosophy, locating 
the a priori in the essential relafionships between experienti^ 
objects grasped through immediate insight. At the same time the 
a priori ceases to be a manifestation of a transcendental subject; 
it is the basic structure of any possible object of experience. 

39. Cemcewing Moral Qood and Evil, ibid^ pp. 78, 159. 

40. Ibid^p.78. 

41. Seebdow,p.284. 

41. Metaphysics of Morals, Part n, IntroducticQ, V, XBL See below, 
pp. 184, 221. 
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This powerful method" offers a new alternative to Kant’s for- 
malisin. Hartmann agrees that if Kant’s disjunction between 
“nature” and “reason” is exhaustive, then Kant’s fo rmalism must 
be accepted as the only alternative to an a posteriori naturalism. 
But he and other phenomenologists deny the exhaustiveness of 
this disjunction, asserting that there is a realm of values into 
wliich we have an a priori insight. On this foundation, it is 
claimed, an ethics which is both material and a priori can be 
erected. 

It is profitless to argue, outside of a general treatise on meta- 
physics, concerning the relative merits of two such radically 
different approaches to philosophy. Nor is it possible to borrow a 
little from Kant and a little from Scheler and Hartmann to piece 
out an eclectic system— a mediod repeatedly repudiated by fent 
with impatience and irony. Nevertheless, in some respects, espe- 
cially in ethics, these two approaches are complementary; and, 
while it is out of the question to make a system of them, it is im- 
portant to notice how they supplement each other. 

The Kantian ethics is weak in two respects. First, the manner 
in which moral concern comes into emerience is never satisfac- 
torily examined. Kant often speaks of the “fact” of obli^tion, 
and he calls the moral law the “sole fact of pure reason.^' xet the 
sense in which it is a “fact” is never made dear; it is the starting- 
point, but the analysis of it leads away from its factuality. Sec- 
ond, ’‘monotony” arises in the Kantian ethics from the attempt 
to discover everywhere the same basic pattern in all actions hav- 
ing moral worth. Naturally, eve:^ ethical theory must seek the 
highest common factor, but in K^t’s writing the road back to 
the rich and variegated complexity of the moral phenomenon is 
seldom followed. The store of ethical phenomenology found in 
the Observations on the Feeling of the Sublime md we Beautiful 
was never put to use in Kant’s mature philosophy. 

On the other hand, it is precisely the factuality and empirical 
variety of the moral phenomenon which have attracted the 
dosest attention of Scheler, Hartmann, Ross, and others who are 

43. Any of the standard treatises on phenomenology diould be consnlted 
on these fundamental conceptions, e.g., Marvin Faiber, The Fotmdatiom 
of PheTiomenology (Cambridge: Harvard Univexsity Press, 1943). The 
account given here is based principally on Max Schells Der Fon^isma 
m der Etbik tmd die materiede Wertethik (Halle: Niemeyer, 1916), 1 , 47 
ff., and Nicolai Hartmann’s Ethics, trans. Stanton Coit (New York: Mac- 
mSlan Co., 1932), VoL I, chaps, xi, xii, siL 
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pheaomeaological or “anal3rtic” in their approach Though their 
picture lacks me logical and metaph3^cal simplicity of the Kant- 
ian, it is much more subtle in its portrayal of the facts of the 
moral life. For this richness it most pay by an occasionally un- 
critical assumption of faculties and principles.^ 

Finally, phenomenology, with all its emphasis on the a priori, 
is unable to give as convincing an account as Kant does of the 
necessity inherent in moral imperatives. Kant states that an ethics 
beginning from the good necessarily leads to heteronomy and to 
hypothetical imperatives, lb attribute to the object (the good) a 
cWacter of “obligatoriness” in its relation to human action, as 
some phenomenologists do, is to make use of an ad hoc hypothe- 
sis wmch may well be discarded without making the phenom- 
enon unintelhgible. On the other hand, the Kanmn conception 
of the relation of the good to obligation is simple, dear, and 
cogent. The lopqM du cceur of the phenomenologists seems to 
be a poor foundation for imperious duty exalted by Kant. 

HUMAN NATURE AND FREEDOM 

Kant repeatedly refers to his theoiy of morality as the “ethics 
of intention,” and moral personality is everywhere the center of 
his thought. Onfy the good will is good; every rational being is 
an end in itself; humanity in man must be treated as an end and 
never as a means only; and our own moral perfection and the 
happiness of otheis are ends which are also duties. Kant’s theory, 
however, legitimizes the moral command for rational beings m 
generaL Morality cannot be derived from the empirical nature 
of man, nor should it be applied to man alone. It lies m the essence 
of rationality itself and applies to all rational beings. 

howwer, is not merely a rational being; and his peculiar 
position in the world, as a rational being afFected by sensuous 
needs, creates special problems for him. It requires special eflforts 
on Kant’s part to show how man as a citizen of the sensuous 
world can rulfil his destiny in the intelligible world. The problem 
of human morals is thus resolvable into two questions: How can 
man be a member of the intelli^ble world? How can the de- 
mands made upon his intelligible nature be met in the world of 

44. Mthonefa the followm^ stoiy may be apociyphal, it represents an 
inmadeim which is often created in a reader by the elaboration and over- 
eluKiTation of entities in phenomenology. It is said that^ when SrliftW first 
read Hartmann’s Etbfk, he exclaimed, “My colleague Hartmaim believes he 
can take a stroll dirongh die realm of values as mongh it were Cologne!’’ 
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sense? The first is file problem of f jsedom; file second, that of the 
empirical character which is obligated to act morally. 

\The moral law is the “sole fact of pure reason.”*® But fre^om 
is the “ratio essMi of morality” aha “the keystone of the whole 
structure of pure reason.”*® It is the central problem of Kant ’s 
entire work and, as such, appears in various perspectives and at 
various strata within lus philosophy. 

There is, first of all, freedom of choice, which in one place*^ is 
said to be independent of transcendental freedom, me. truly 
metajph 3 rsical concept ^ringing from the third antinomy. Then 
there is the metaphysical concept itself, fully developed by 
means of the distinction between phenomena and noumena. This 
metaphysical concept of freedom is worked out probleipaticaUy 
in the theoretical phases of the S3rstem and is asserted practically 
in the great ethical treatises. Finally, there is the concept of free- 
dom which results from the faculty of judgment as the mediator 
between the worlds of appearance and rewty. This is the latest 
of the three, elaborated m full in the Critique of Judgment. 

Freedom on the first level is empirically given. It is freedom 
from the immediate importunities of sense. Kant is cbrr^ m 
saying that its reality is independent of the answer to the specu- 
lative problem of whether or not the will whose fredom is thus 
assured is ultimately apart of the mechanism of nature. He is not 
consistent, however, m his statement that this freedom is ade- 

3 uate to file reipiirements of morali^ as he expounds them in 
le remainder of his work. Nevertheless, this rudimentary con- 
cept of freedom helps us understand how file empirical personal- 
ity can act morally. 

Wholly within fiie realm of appearance, fiien, there is in man 
a faculty which can be called empirically free-fiie faculty of 

4$. ScebeIow,pp. 143, 157. The diffcicnce between the two passages cited 
(.“Faktum,” “gfeichsam ein Faktumf) is of interest The former passage 
states that it is not an empirical fact and the latter hesitates to call it a fact 
at alL In modem termmolc^ Kant might call it a construct in both pas- 
sages. Alfred Hcg^er (JDie Fsycbolo^ in Kants Etbik [Freiburg LB.: Mohr, 
1891I, p. 92) writes that the moral law is Faktum “because it shows itself as 
red in maxiins determined by it, and consdmtes an ultimate possesnon of 
consciousness not reducible to any other,” and that it is gleichsam ein Fak- 
tum “because it is not a single empirical datum CTbatsache) in conscious- 
ness, like some presentation or vtmtion; it is not an empirical &ct, but the 
sole fact of pore reason.” 

' 46. Seebdow,p. 118. 

47. Qitique of Ptne Reason, ASoy-BS^i. 
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choice.^® Choice “is the faculty of desire so far as it is connected 
with the consciousness of the competence of its action to pro- 
duce its object.”^® It is free to the extent that choice is determined 
by reason (considered simply as the highest faculty of the miiid 
which in its turn is a part or nature) and is contrasted with the 
animal will {arbitriimi which is exercised without this 

control.®® Choice can thus be considered, within the one world 
of nature, to be both free and necessitated.®^ 

Such freedom, however, is of “limited liability.” It is not ca- 
pable of freeing man from all his yesterdays. Because it leaves 
man finally a part of nature, it does not justify us in imputing a 
man’s actions to him as if he, ^d not nature, where the author 
of his works. It is freedom only in the legal sense. Freedom, Kant 
says elsewhere, cannot be understood psychologically; it is the 
stumbling block of all empiricism and cannot be salvaged if time 
is the mode of existence of things-in-themselves. Empirically, it 
is at most a partial manifestation of true freedom. 

Freedom of choice with respect to human actions as phenomenon 
consists in the capacity of choosing between two opposing things, the 
lawful and the unlawful. Herein man regards himself as phenomenon, 
but as noumenon he himself is theoretically and practically legisla- 
tive for objects of choice. In this respect he is free, but he has 
no choice.®^ 

These two concepts— choice without true freedom and free^ 
dom which is conformity with the law prescribed by reason- 
are contrasted as the negative and positive concepts of freedom.®® 
The former is freedom from something; it is arbitrary and law- 
less in itself, for reason as its determining ground is as yet unde- 
fined. Reason might conceivably be merely the name of a tran- 
scendent thought-process directed ultimately to the satisfaction 
of the senses which are unable to command the faculty of choice 

48. WUlkiir, In Kant this word does not have the implication of willful- 
ness that it possesses in modem German, where it implies some degree of 
arbitrariness and irresponsibility. Abbott translates it as “dective will,” 
which conveys the meaning very well but has the disadvantage of render- 
ing a common everyday German word by a technical phHosophical term. 

49. Metaphysics of Morals, Part I: “Introduction to the Metaphysics of 
Morals,” I (Cissirer ed., VII, 13; Academy ed., VT, 213). 

50. Critique of Pure Reason, A534-B56Z. 

51. Lose Blatter (Reicke ed.), it 28. 

52. Ibid,, pp. 139-40. See bdow, p. 158. 

53. Metaphysics of Morals, Part I: “Introduction to the Metaph3^cs of 
Morals,” 1 . See bdow, pp. 102, 158. 
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directly. But even though such a faculty of thought might tran- 
scend the ordinary laws of psychology, so long as its goals were 
in nature it would be restricted by man’s empirical r;hai>irt-pr as a 
being of wants and needs. Hence to be free mom die senses in an 
unqualified way requires sometliing more than the possibility of 
enlightened choice between alternatives. A det ermining ground 
of choice is required which ivill legislate for it direedy, not indi- 
rectly through its objects. This determining ground must be 
independent of the entire world of sense. Only then can freedom 
from the world of sense become freedom to some thing eke posi- 
tively defined. If we could see freedom as an effiaent cause, 
Kant aflSrms, we could also see that the practical law (reason’s 
legislation) is the supreme law for choice, for it is the efficient 
cause issuing from rational beings.”^ 

But Kant does not make the transition from the negative to 
the positive concept of freedom in this way, since we cannot 
perceive the freedom of an efficient cause.®® Rather, he seems to 
make a fresh start. This phase of the argument has two distinct 
parts— one which shows freedom, positively defined, to be pos- 
sible, and one which shows it to be real, laken together, diey 
constitute the transcendental-practical doctrine of freedom uni- 
versally associated with Kanrs name. 

The* argument begins with the third antinomy, whose anti- 
thetical propositions, we remember, may both be true provided 
their re^ective scopes are defined. Thus nature as existing in 
time is determined under the category of causality. It is, how- 
ever, possible to think (though we cannot know) noumena— 
things-in-themselves— which are not in time and are therefore 
independent of the law of nature. Hence, if man is not merely 
a phenomenon but also a noumenon, then he may be free as 
noumcnon (in accordance with the thesis) without ceasing to 
be mechanically determined in his role as temporal phenomenon 
(as the antithesis atsserts). 

Evidence for this dual character, apart from its being sug- 

54. See below, pp. i;8, 169, 199. 

55. In one place Kant writes as if we might make such a transition, 
though what he says will also bear a different interpretation. He says that 
the positive concept of freedom is “the capacity of pure reason to be prac- 
tical of itself. This, however, is not possible except through the subjection 
of the maxims of any action to the condition of the worthiness of these 
maxims to serve as universal law” {Metaphysics of Morals, Part I: “hitro- 
^duction to the Metaph}^cs of Morals,” I [Cassirer ed., 14; Academy 
"ed, VI, 213]). 
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gjpsted by the fact that we. possess, a priori knowledge and are 
thus free of the. tune order m knowing, is found in obligation. 
Obligation is characterized by subjective necessity, the objective 
counterpart of which is moral law. Neither obhgation nor the 
law can be derived from experience, for experience establishes 
no necessity. The moral law requires man to act from a rational 
principle and not from an inclination to an object in the sensuous 
worl^ no matter how derirable. It therefore implies that man 
must' be capable of actions free from any inclinations and deter- 
mined only by reason. Thus his absolute spontaneity as a being 
outside of time and his membership in a completely determined 
temporal order are jointly guaranteed without any mutual 
interierence. 

These two human roles are distinguished as the rational and 
the empirical character or as will in contrast to choice. “Will is 
the faculty of desire not with respect to action (as in the case of 
choice) but with reject to the determining ground of choice 
to an action. Of itself it has really no determining ground. It is 
pmctical reason itself so far as reason can determine choice.”'^^ 
To the extent that reason is autonomous (Le., determines its own 
ends in a categorical imperative instead of being merely the 
guardian of the senses),”'^ it constrains the empirical personality 
to respect and obey its law. This it does even though the law 
may be broken— indeed, may never have been truly fulfilled. 

[Practical freedom] presupposes that although something has not 
happened, it ought to have happened, and that its cause, [as found] 
in the [fidd of] appearance, is not, therefore, so determining that it; 
excludes a causality of our will-a causality which, independently of 
those natural causes, and even contrary to their force and inflne n rg , 
can produce something that is determined in the time-order in ac- 
cortbnce with empirical laws, and which can therefore begin a 
series of events entirely of itself. 

WIw man. is free is a question as unanswerable as why he 
shoultl be moral or why he is rationaL How is man free, as a 
theoretical question, is likewise unanswerable. It is a speculative 
question, lying beyond the scope of theory. At most, speculative 
rea^'h can answer the question n^atively. by showing how the 
contradiction between Ae causality of freedom and that of 
nature Is only apparent. If the alleged contradiction could not 

56. Ibid. 57. See bdow, p. tzi. 

58. Critique of Pure Reason, (Smith trans.). 
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be resolved, Kant confesses that freedom would have to be sur- 
rendered in favor of natural necessity. But just as the Critique 
of Pure Reason limited knowledge in order to make a place for 
faith, it limited temporal causality to give a place to causality of 
freedom, or-what is the same thing— it limited nature for the 
sake of morality. While we cannot show in any or 

empirical way how freedom is possible, we can prove that it is 
possible, and we can show how faith in freedom functions in 
our moral convictions and conduct. Man is in the world but not 
of it. This concept, tenuous as it is, is superior, even from a moral 

! >oint of view, to those ancient and modem conceptions which 
eave man in the world as a natural being while exempting him 
from its laws.®® For these speculative conceptions end with an 
indetemiinism which is of no greater moral utility and comfort 
than mechanism itself. 

\’et the theoretical questions insist won an answer. We want 
an intellectual justification for faith. Tx> be told that one ought 
to have done otherwise, when a satisfactory psychological in- 
vestigation convinces us that one could not have been expected 
to do otherwise, seems often— as Kant admits— to “conflict with 
equity.”®® To have acted “otherwise”— i.e., spontaneously to 
have commenced a new causal series— is in conflict with the 
Analogy of Experience,®^ which treats the entire world of sense 
as a causal system. The initiation of a new series cannot be inter- 
preted as an mfluseus mysticus without surrendering the cate- 
gory of causality. Kant says that, in a given case, reason could 
not otherwise determine action except by making the em pirical 
character itself different,®® and this in turn would require a 
change in the entire causfl order so that sufiicient empirical con- 
ditions could be found for its alternative state. Hence a causally 
int^rated totality of appearances would require a completely 
integrated noumenal order which, in the case in point, would 
have had to be different from what it actually is. If these two 
orders are independent of each other, it is impossible to see how 
the manifestation of the rational character could be considered 
a spontaneous initiation of a causal chain within the empirical 

;9. In the ancient woild Lnciedus, and in the contempoiaty world those 
pl^dsts who sedt comfort in the Heisenberg principle would give man 
a freedom he could not manage. Scientific unpredictability would not im- 
ply moral freedom so much as a hazardous irresponsibility, 
do. See below, p. 205. 

di. Critique of Pure Reason, Azii-Bz5d. dz. Ibid^ Ags^r-^s^ 
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world. The consequence seems to be Spinozism: nothing can be 
different from what it is. 

The mere possibility of evil in a world which is supposed to 
be the appearance of the world of reason, the source of all 
morality, presents a difficult problem for the theory. The actual- 
ity of evi actions accentuates this difficulty. If we grant that the 
first two Critiques sufficiently justify the possibffity of moral 
actions, they do not eirolain how actions which ought to be 
morally good can fail to be so. The existence of evil is mcompat- 
ible with a pure will which is free but without choice. Evil can- 
not be regarded simply as phenomenal, for then it would not be 
imputable as moral evil.^ It is rather a mistaken subordination 
of pure and empirical maxims in the empirical character, and the 
theory of freedom is still unable to justify the claim that one 
might have refrained from an evil action which actually was 
penormed. 

These and similar difficulties are unavoidable in.thejsecond 
phase of Kant’s conception of freedom because the argument is 
stiU bn a theoretical level. They are irresolvable for two reasons. 

First, the concept of freedom at this level, though distinguish- 
ing between appearance and reali^, does not adequately define 
their relationsmp. It leaves morality and science each claiming 
its own concept of causality, and these concepts are kept from 
open conflict only by a strict definition of areas of application. 
But when the two ^ds of causality are applied to a specific 
moral action or character, thdur claims again mevitably conflict. 
Nevertheless, it is one r^ty in its several manifestations that 
we need to judge in order to bring peace and not just a truce to 
philosophy. Until the harshness ot the distinction is tempered 
without loss to the positive results of the two Critiques, such 
contradictions will occur in every specific judgment. Though 
the first two Critiques established an “impassable chasm” be- 
tween the two realms “as though they were so many different 
worlds,” the law of freedom, Kant says, “ought to have an influ- 
ence” on the world of sense.** The problems arising from the 
“two-world theory” can be solved only when the relationship 
between the two worlds is developed affirmativd.y. 

Second, the daims of reason and those of understanding are 

63. Reliffon vxthin the Limits of Reason Alone, ttan& Theodore M. 
Greene and Hoyt H. Hudson (Qiic^o: Open Court Publishing Co., 
1934), p. 17. 

64. Cr&ique of Jsidgment, Introduction, n, DC (Cassirer ed., V, 244, 2^4) . 
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at variance, yet each is sovereign in its own sphere. Neither is 
capable of extending its claims at the expense of the oidier. But, 
more significantly, neither is competent to spply its own prin- 
ciples directly to its object. These principles are without excep- 
tion formaL The problems, however, are not formal but ma- 
terial, arising from the rival but justified claims of these two 
faculties to the phenomenon whose true estimation is in dispute. 
For the adjudication of these claims, a mediating faculty is 
required. 

This faculty is judgment, and the third Critique presents the 
last and most profound treatment of freedom to be found in 
Kant’s works. It is also the most difficult, because freedom itself 
is seldom the center of his attention. Rather, Kant turns primari- 
ly to consider a different, but related, problem— that of purpose.. 

The Critique of Pure Reason requires the formal unity of the 
a priori laws of nature, but it does not establish the idea of an 
equally inclusive system of individual objects. Nature, Kant 
says, constitutes a system by its transcendental laws, but “there 
is such an infinite multitude of empirical laws and so great a 
heterogeneity of the forms of nature . . . that the concept bf a 
system according to these empirical laws most be wholly alien 
to the understanding, and neither the possibility nor even less 
the necessity of such a whole can be conceived.”®® This concept 
of an empirical whole is nevertheless demanded as an ideal, as a 
regulative concept giving sense and direction to the search for 
interrelationships among the phenomena of nature. This inter- 
relationship is provided by the faculty of judgment which sub- 
sumes particulars under given universals or finds universals that 
fit given particulars. In carrying out this function, judgment 
presupposes a “formal design” in nature, i.e., an all-pervasive, 
comprehensible order. 

We are never excused from searching for a mechanical expla- 
nation of any single fact (iacludii^ human actions), yet at the 
same time we cannot anticipate a “Newton of a blade of grass.” 
The mechanistic theory does not lead us from the parts which 
it investigates to the whole of its organization. This limitation 
is particularly relevant to human actions, even though they are 
in principle, Kant says, as predictable as astronomical events. .. 

The idea of formal design is of pre-eminent importance in the 
case of num, for man’s character is..pji^.Qsiye .in the sense that all 

65. First Introduction to the Critique of Judgment, n (Gassiiex ed., 
V,i85). 
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parts are to be properly subordinated to the whole; moreover, 
man’s moral conduct understood as conformity with his own 
internal law transcends mechanical causality, m which causes 
are external to the acting character.^^ For ^ese reasons it is 
proper to judge man by the regulative idea of his design and 
purpose, whidi is moral, and we can do so without prejudice to 
a mechanistic explanation of nature. 

Because both of these ideas, purposive design and mechanism, 
function methodologically wimout interfering with each other, 
we see how the ends of freedom may be thought of as possible 
within the system of nature. The existence of natural purposes 
in the world indicates the heuristic inadequacy of the category 
of mechanical causality. The existence of organisms does not 
prove conclusively that there is an over-all design in the world 
and that man is the purpose of creation. But it shows something 
very important about the constitution of the mind. The min^ 
we are made to see, because of the nature of its operations, must 
apply the causal concept and also supplement it with the con- 
cept of purpose. 

In contrasting moral necessity as dictated by duty with fac- 
tual necessity as determined by nature, we contrast action as 
something which ought to be done with action as simply occur- 
ring. But, says Kant, it is because of the constitution of the minH 
that moral law must be represented as a command, Le., as pre- 

66. William T. Jones, “Purpose, Nature, and the Moral Law,” in The 
Heritage of Kam (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939), pp. 129- 
42, and Morality and Freedom in the Philosophy of Immanuel Kant (Lon- 
don: CMord Univetsiiy Press, 1940), has emphasised this point. He denies 
the validity of ^ concur of noumenal causality and deni^ that the third 
Critique can bridge the gap between theory and practice by hs attempted 
proof that the highest good is possible in nature. In fact, he goes further and 
says that this attempt is itself incompatible with the deepest insights of 
KimPs system concerning the true relation between morality and nature. 
He holth that the existence of the organism permits a constitutive use of 
the category of purpose (which is, of course, denied by Kant), and that it 
supplin an analogon by which we can see the supplementation to natural 
necessity required for me achievement of the highest moral end. Mr. Jones 
quite correctly sees in the oi^anism not a natural purpose requiring a 
peculiarly transcendent cause but an objective analogon of morauty itself. 
"The peculiar hind of order which distinguishes organisms firom other 
natural objects,” he sa^ “is identical with the order which, we con- 
nects motive and act in morally good action and vdiich distinguishes it 
from all other action” (The Heritage of Kant, p. 240) . Thus freedom (but 
not freedom of choice) is found in an order oi being to vdiich mechanistic 
explanation is amply irrelevant. 
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scribing what ought to be done whether it is actually done or 
not. The necessity of dutiful action cannot be represented as a 
mode of physicsu bein^, but only as an ought-to-be; but this 
would not be so if reason alone were legislative in the world of 
appearance. For then the world of appearance would be a per- 
fect representation of reason’s practical conception of reality. 
The idea of duty is a practical conception, an ideal which would 
then have as much power as it has “ma^est authority.” The 
conflict is not between two worlds but between two subjec- 
tively necessary modes of viewing the world. The mind is unable 
to tliink purposively and mechanically, or practically and theo- 
retically, at the same time. But the cWacteristic of the finitft 
human mind should not be attributed to its objects.*^ 

Desi^ or organization, we seem to find everywhere in na- 
ture. It is the dependence of all the parts upon all the others and 
hence upon the whole. In an organism, as a natural organization, 
every part is both cause and e^ct of all the others. The under- 
standing, however, because its procedure is discursive, is unable 
to make theoretical use of this concept of mutuality. Under- 
standing arrives at universals through particulars, thus achiev- 
ing an abstract universal from wmch the particulars caimot 
again be derived, ’ftt they seem, in the case of an organism, to 
be derived from the concrete universal which is the organized 
whole itself. The categories of the understanding cannot be 
formulated as rules for this kind of syntiiesis. We can compre- 
hend the observed dependence of part upon whole not throt^h 
a category of purpose or wholeness— as many biologicafiy 
oriented writers on Kant have proposed— but only through a 
regulative idea, by analogy with our own technique. As tech- 
nicians, we do combine parts into wholes and order means to 
ends in the light of a guiding idea, a concept of the whole. By 
analogy, we think of a techmque of nature, as though nature 
worked for certain ends in the light of a guiding idea, Le., as 
created or as creating with a design. But in nature it is not the 
tyhole as such which is the condition of the parts (for the parts 
are parts of physical nature and are under the condition of time 
and efficient causation). It is rather the idea of the whole which 
conditions their relationships as we see them. Purpose, however, 
is the concept of an object so far as the concept contains the 
ground of the reality of the object itself.®* Hence the discursive 
nature of human understanding makes concrete constitutive in- 
67. Critique of Judgment, $77. 68.* Ibid., latroducdon, IV. 
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sight into the organization of nature impossible and compels us 
to interpret design, in a merely r^uktive manner, as a conse- 
quence of purpose. We have, thus, only an abstract insight into 
nature’s structure, and our concrete insight into nature’s rela- 
tionships is always constituted by the category of causation in 
time. 

But it is possible to think of another Mnd of understanding, 
one free from human limitations, an “intuitive understanding.” 
Such an understanding would proceed from an intuition of me 
whole to its parts, thereby reversing the procedure of the human 
understanding, which can only construct a whole out of its 
parts. This superhuman understanding would, by directly in- 
tuiting wholes, see wholes as the efScient causes of parts.' Our 
intuition presents us with conditioned wholes which, in the 
order of time and efficient causation, are the effects, not the 
causes, of their parts. We can think abstractly of an absolute and 
unconditioned whole, but we cannot intuit it. As our conception 
of it is abstract, we comprehend it only by an analogy, in which 
the concept of the whole is seen as the condition of the particular 
constellation of its parts. This is precisely what we mean by 
design or purpose. Therefore it lies in the nature of the human 
mind to tli^ in teleological as well as in mechanical terms. The 
mechanical pattern, in which the category of causali^ has a 
schema in time, is constitutive of the world of experience, while 
the teleological procedure, without a temporal form, is regu- 
lative of our search for the order between various causal 
sequences. 

Freedom, like purpose, is a regulative idea. It posits a design, 
and this design does not lie in the constimtion of nature. As 
purpose is regulative of our theoretical judgment, so freedom is 
reg^tive of practice. Purpose and freedom are not constitu- 
tive, and the world of nature is not the world of morality. But 
just as the Critique of Judgment permits us to guide our thought 
by the id^ of purpose, the Critique of Practical Reason states 
as the typic of the moi^ law the injunction: act as though the 
moral law could become a law of nature. 

The faculty of ideas— pure reason— thus becomes practical. 
Morality and freedom are the positing of a regulative idea as an 
ideal to be achieved and the conduct of reason so as to achieve 
it. The regulative idea of the unconditioned condition which 
functions theoretically in the teleological judgment now be- 
comes practical. 
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That which is regulative always has direct relevance to the 
practical. AH practical ideas are regulative not merely of thought 
but of conduct. It means little or nothing to demand that the 
practical be constitutive— man’s reach should exceed his grasp.®® 
For an intuitive understanding, design, purpose, and even free- 
dom might be constitutive categories, and they would not in the 
least conflict with the demands of mechanism. For us, there is 
an antinomy between freedom and efSdent causation when 
both are taken constitutively, and this conflict can be resolved 
^ us only by considering freedom and design to be regulative. 
Tine con&ict holds between our diverse procedures, not in 
reality. 

The Critique of Judgment, while not breaking down the dis- 
tinction between appearance and reality, thus points the way to 
a de facto justification of the judgment of freedom. Without 
making freedom a category of nature, this Critique explains how 
the realm of nature is conceivable as harmonious, or at least 
compatible, with the ends of freedom. But then there must be a 
purpoiie. The eighteenth-century optimists had little hesitation 
m seeing man and his welfare, considered eudemonistically, as 
this all-justifying end, for purpose was still, in principle, a con- 
stitutive concept of their cosmology. But Kant could not iden- 
tify this purpose with man as a part of nature. A regulative tele- 
ology and a formal morality, however, stand togemer: 

K things in the world, which are dependent in thdr existence, need 
a supreme cause acting toward ends, then man is the final end of 
creation; for without the chain of graduated ends would not be 
perfectly grounded, and only in man (but in him only as subject to 
morality) is there unconditional legislation with reject to ends. 
This alone makes him capable of being a final end, to which all 
nature is teleologically subordinated.''® 

69. The answer to the question, “What ought I to do?” “consists of orte 
presupposition and one inference. The presupposition: It must be proved 
(and the two Critiques do prove) that the unconditioned is not impossible, 
that there is some hope of its achievement and realiz-ation, small though it 
be. For no man could knowingly and widiout reserve throw himself into 
something conceded impossible and indeed apodicticaDy impossible. The 
inference: If there is the slightest hope that the Absolute can ever be real- 
ized in the intelligible world, then so act as if the maxim of your action 
should become, by your will, a law of nature” (Luden Goldmann, Mensch, 
Gememsebaft und Welt in der Pbilosopbie Immanuel Kants [Zurich and 
New librk: Europa Veilag, 1945], pp. 173-74). 

70. Ibid^ S84. 
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It is in the light of this consideration that “ends that are also 
duties,” in the language of the Metaphysics of Morals, are com- 
prehensible. They are the ends of free, and therefore moral, 
beings. 

THE CHARACTER OF MAN 

Man is considered in two roles in Kant’s ethics-man as the 
moral ideal and man as an empirical character trying to achieve 
personality. Man in the first role is the archetype for man in the 
second role. Empirical man always has an obhgation to respect 
personality in the former sense, to serve and promote it. 

This introduces a definitely teleological dement into Kant’s 
otherwise formalistic ethics. Can this “moral purpose” be made 
consistent with Kant’s assertions that moral actions are actions 
done without regard to ends to be achieved? An afiSrmative 
answer to this question is self-evident when it is realized that the 
idea of purpose is itself involved in the doctrine of autonomy. 

We have seen in the precedii^ section that purpose and fre^ 
dom are two aspects of a causality which is not mechanical. 
Rational nature exists as an end in itself, says Kant; any other 
end would be heteronomous. This end is not imposed upon the 
self by an alien universe but is the very nature of the sm. Tliis 
immanent teleology of moral obligation is expressed in an early 
fragment: “If there is any science man really needs, it is the one 
I teach: how he may properly fill the place assigned to him in 
creation. From it he may learn what he must be, in order to be 
a man.”''^ 

But how different from the ideal of man is actual man! Man 
is a creature of needs, the satisfaction of which gives pleasure. 
This pleasure is the only natural incentive to action. Conse- 

J pently, all theories of human nature which place tiie driving 
orce of conduct in the satisfaction of needs are ultimately 
forms of hedonism. Moreover, ethical theories based on them 
are heteronomous, since they view reason at most as a guide to 
the successful attainment of the ends of desire and not as active 
on its own account. Happiness as an ideal is tiie satisfaction of 
all desires. Though techiucal imperatives can be formulated for 
^e achievement of pleasure arising from the satisfaction of an 
immediate need, happiness is a concept of such fluctuating con- 
tent that no definite imperative can be derived from it. 

71. Fragmente BUS demNacblasse (Eiichinanned.},p. 323. 
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The moral law, however, laj^ down a rule without excep- 
tions, giving commands instead of counsels. Before its majesty 
the senses are humiliated. This humiliation awakens respect for 
the law. Respect thus functions as moral feeling. It is the sub- 
jective aspect, not the cause, of morality. It is painful as an 
arrest of me natural inclination but gkin to pleasure in present- 
ing a moral goal which every man can achieve out of the inward 
resources of his rational nature, irrespective of his position in 
the world. The moral law, as a universal principle mtegrating 
the diverse forces in man’s nature, is the basis of what S com- 
monly called “character.” The inner form of character is virtue, 
or “the moral disposition in conflict” with the wayward and 
chaotic inclinations. In building his character, man develops a 
genuine interest in his own perfection as a moral goal This inter- 
est, combined with faith, gives strength and substance to char- 
acter by awakening hope of the highest good in the world. 

Such are the central features of Kant’s account of human na- 
ture as presented in the works here translated and in the Meta- 
physics of Morals. Two criticisms of it are suflSdentiy important 
to require examination: that Kant’s theory does not give sufS- 
dent scope to human emotions and is “false to human nature” 
and that Kant’s supposition that all natural motivation is egoistic 
and hedonistic forces his own dieory into an extreme and un- 
tenable positioiL 

It is easy to dispose of the first criticism, once we dedde what 
is meant by being “false to human nature.” Kant eimressed his 
impatience with criticism of what ought to be in the light of 
what is when he wrote his essay On the Saying, ^That May Be 
Thte in Theory But It Does Not Hold in Fractice.” In ethics it 
is human nature itself which is on trial When theory does not 
apply to practice, two courses are open: dther we may do as the 
sdentist often does and add to our theory those ^edal condi- 
tions which will close the gap between abstract theoretical and 
concrete empirical propositions or we may force the fact, so far 
as it is under our control, to conform to me criterion we erect. 
Naturally, if ethics has any normative function, the latter must 
be the procedure of the moralist. 

This criticism, however, might better be rephrased as follows: 
Kant’s theory, because it is exdusively rationalistic, is not ade- 
quate to what enlightened moral persons find worthy in human 
nature. Human actions and virtues have an emotional setting 
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which is not accidental to them but constitutes apart of their 
essential character, and this is ignored by Kant. The critic can 
find e-vidence that seems to justify this criticism. There is a 
rigoristic “Prussian” trend in Kant’s writings and in his person- 
ality as we know it through various anecdotes. This often causes 
a modem reader to lose patience with the great philosopher, and 
it has even caused another philosopher to make an mvi^ous 
comparison between “Kantian morals” and “human morals.” 
Schiller, who knew better, satirized Kant in a verse famous as a 
paradigm of this kind of criticism; 

“Gladly I serve my friends, but, alas, from inclination, 

And often I’m troubled because I am not good.” 

“Nothing else will do: You must try to demise them, 

Ajid ■with revulsion do what Duty orders you.” 

Although this picture of Kant’s ethics is incomplete, it is easy 
to see how it came about. Almost everyone else at that time was 
accentuating feeling at the expense of reason in morality; Kant’s 
aim,'on the contrary, was to establish reason as the exclusively 
legislative moral faculty. Therefore, even when he acknowl- 
ec^ed the contribution of feeling to character, it was not his 
purpose to emphasize it, and for obvious polemical reasons he 
often slighted it. Nevertheless, feeling did not cease to play a 
role in his ethics after 1770. Sdiilpp has adequately sho'wn that 
in the earlier period Kant was never an uncritical disciple of the 
Shaftesbury-Hutcheson school,” and it is equally true that in 
his later period he was not the cold thinking machine he is often 
pictured. Though he never admitted that feelings could gener- 
ate a genuine moral disposition, or desire for happiness could 
function as a moral motive, Kant was quite aware of the “syner- 
gistic” relationships between reason and empirical character. 
The careful reader of the works in this volume will readily per- 
ceive this, and I shall merely dte some collateral evidence from 
Kant’s other writings. 

In the 1770’s Kant wrote to Herz: “The supreme ground of 
morality must not merely allow us to reach dehght; it must itself 
delight in the highest degree, for it is not just a speculative con- 
ception, but must have a moving force. Though it is indeed 
intellectual, it must have a direct relation to the basic incentives 

71 . Op.cit.,p.3s. 
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of the During the same period Kant was formulating his 

own concept of moral feeling and defined “moral incentives” as 
inclinations arising from feelings which are self-consistent and 
therefore the basis for orderly, integrated activity.*^^ Such feel- 
ings might be called the material causes of morality. Alone they 
have no moral worth, but they are the material which reason 
fashions into character. 

Later, in the Critique of Jtidgmenty ICant describes and com- 
mends certain sentiments which attune man to morality, com- 
pares the “moral feeling” to the aesthetic feeling, and regards 
the beautiful as a “symbol” of the moral.*^® The Metaphysics 
of Morals, in wliich man as a sensuous being is ^Iwoys the center 
of attention, does much to counteract what is perhaps one-sided 
in the Foundations and in the second Critique, where the argu- 
ment attempts to establish an objective law valid for every 
rational being as such.*^® 

A long footnote in Religion 'within the Limits of Reason 
Alone supplies further evidence— if it is needed— that Kant’s 
refusal to place feeling in the center of ethical consideration . 
does not mean that it can be disregarded. Schiller had objected 
to Kant’s rigorism and lack of emph^is on the “graceful” at- 
tributes of morality, and Kant answered diat “grace” can come 
after duty but should replace it or be mixed with it as one of the 
moral motives. He then says: 

Now if one asks, What is the aesthetic character, the temperament, 
so to speak, of virtue, whether courageous and hence joyous or fear- 
ridden and dejected, an answer is hardly necessary. This latter slavish 
frame of mind can never occur without a hidden hatred of the law. 
And a heart which is happy in the performance of its duty (not mere- 
ly complacent in the recognition thereof) is a mark of genuindiess in 
the virtuous spirit— of genuineness even in piety, which does not con- 
sist m the sclf-infiictcd torment of a repentant sinner (a very ambig- 
uous state of mind, which ordinarily is nothing but inward regret at 
having infringed upon the rules of prudence), but rather in the firm 
resolve to do better in the future. This resolve, then, encouraged by 

73. Cassirer ed., IX, 116; Academy ed., X, 138. 

74. Reflecdons, Nos. 6690, 6696 (Academy ed., XIX, 134, 135) . 

75. Critique of Judgment, §§86, 29, 59, etc. 

76. There is an exhaustive collection of pa^ges showing the relations 
between morality and happiness, duty and indinations, in Paton, The 
Categorical Imperative, appendix to chap. 3, pp. 55-57. 
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good progress, most needs beget a joyous frame of mind, without 
which man is never certain of having really attained a love for the 
good, Le^ of having incorporated it into his mazim.''^ 

Without being a hedonist, one caimot go further. 

The secona objection to Kant’s psychology is that, as psy- 
chology, it is too narrowly hedonistic. In rightly denying die 
ediiciu adequacy of nonrational incentives, he came to deny to 
empirical motivation any value whatever— a mistake indicative 
of a defective theory of human desires. 

Kant’s psychology on this question, we admit, is often con- 
fused and occasionally wrong, lb begin with, it is obvious that 
Kant has not learned me lesson Butler taught Kant’s British con- 
temporaries,''^^ namely, that inclinations are disinterested in re- 
spect to persons. Incmnations are, as Butler rightly saw, aimed 
simply at their own satisfaction, and where this primary satis- 
faction lies— in m}^elf or in others— is not detemiined by the 
nature of the particular passion but by its circumstances, its 
direction either toward m5rself or toward others. The satisfac- 
tion “belongs” to me in the sense that it is my desire which is 
satisfied, but this does not imply that it was a desire jor my satis- 
facdoiL Bather, whatever sati^acdon I get out of the amon is 
due to the fact that my desire has met its satisfaction, lb infer 
that the desire itself was a desire for my satisfaction simply and 
immediately is to equivocate on the term “satisfaction.” 

StiU anomer equivocation is involved in the argument. “Satis- 
faction” may inmcate either the fruition and fulfilment of a 
need, or it may mean simply pleasure or agreeableness. Now it 
is true that pleasure is usually associated with satisfaction in the 
former sense. When, however, it is rightly stated that satisfac- 
tion is tbe goal of a need or a deare and of the action diey engen- 
der, it is often erroneously supposed that satisfaction is being 
taken in the second sense, and me argument for hedonism be- 
comes a tautology. In the former sense, “Satisfaction is the object 
of desire” is a definition; in the latter sense, however, it is an 
empirical proposition widi little or no psychological evidence to 
support it. 'Vet most arguments for psychological hedonism de- 
pend upon interpreting tbe subject of the proposition, “Satisfac- 
tion is me object of desire,” as equivalent to [Measure. Kant him- 

77. Rdi^on latbin the Umts of Reason Alone, p. 19 n. (Greene and 
Hudson tians.}. (Italics omhted.) 

78. There is no evidence that Kant had ever heard of Joseph Bnder. 
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self generally does this, and he can jSnd no material for a precept 
which is not thus reducible to pleasure.™ In order to break the 
bond of pleasure, therefore, he is forced entirely out of the em- 
pirical realm. 

Nowhere in Kant is there a clear-cut anal)^ of the pattern of 
desire. He generally argues that all principles built on empirically 
given interests are finally forms of the principle of self-love and 
one’s own happiness; but, in the light of Buder’s conclusive 
analysis, this argument must be rejected. 

However, the consequences of these errors are not such as to 
require any fundamental revision of Kant’s position as a whole. 
Buder’s analy^ may serve to refute Hobbes, but not Kant- For 
Kant’s objecdon to the principle of prii^te happiness is not that 
it is selfish in a disparaging sense. It is rather that this principle , 
gives no universal precepts and can furnish no transcendental: 
jusdficadon to the morm imperadve. The whole problem of 
selfishness lies this side of the essendal moral question which 
Kant alone among his contemporaries was discussing. The entire 
argument on altruism versus egoism is not, according to Kant, a 
moral problem at all; at most, it beloigs to casuistry. 

The same is true of the consequences of the second equivoca- 
tion. For though Kant’s argument for p^cholodcal hedonism 
as a purely descriptive theory is invalid, his rejection of empirical 
motivation in morals is not predicated upon the specific charac- 
ter of the goal, whether it be pleasure or satisfaction in some 
broader sense. He rejects pleasure and the pursuit of happiness 
not because either is ordinarily immoral per se but because it lies 
beyond their power, as empirical, to deliver moral imperatives. 
Character built on them has no stability or dignity. Wim respect 
to them, man is passiv^ not active and free. Hence the argument 
does not concern their specific features; their empiricd status 
condemns them. 

Such equivocations would be fatal to any ethics derived from 
natural man. But, since Kant’s ethics is not empirically derived, 
these errors do not infect the system as a whole. 

RATIONAL FAITH 

Morality stauids mde^ in Kant’s philosophy. The con- 
tributions ma^e to it by theology are at most supplements. In 
establishing the principle of morality, even the “highest good”— 

79. See below, pp. 132, 151-52; cf. pp. 123 n., 220. 
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faith in which implies practical-metaphysical propositions— can 
be completely disregarded.®® 

Nevertheless, morality has metaphysical implications and at 
least one presupposition. If human reason were capable of theo- 
retical certainly in metaphysics, and were able to demonstrate 
the falsity of the collateral propositions of theology and meta- 
physics, then morality would assert its claim in vain. Reason, 
however, lacks this capacity. Its impotence seemed to some of 
Kant’s contemporaries to open the gate to irre^onsible specu- 
lation. The consequence was enthusiasm, fanaticism {Sc^Sr- 
Tnerei), and superstition. ‘Tlights of genius” start from subjec- 
tive sentiments which are inadequate to attain objective status 
even in the world of sense— let alone in the supersensuous realm 
of speculation, where, Kant says, they beat their wings in empty 
space.®^ Reason needs to supplement its conditional knowledge 
with uncondidonalLy certain knowledge; this is both theoreti- 
cally^ and practically necessary. Ifet to mere theory this is im- 
possible, as the Cndque of Pure Reason shows. 

Kant’s argument against both camps of his opponents— those 
who anticipated positivism and those who drew their inspiration 
from Romanticism and its cult of feeling— is found in his essay on 
What Is Orientation in Thinking? Kant shows that reason has its 
own needs independent of those of feeling and that it is able to 
satisfy them by deducing the necessity of certain a priori meta- 
physical postulates. But the crucial point of his discovery is that 
apriority extends beyond the scope of knowledge; there is a 
mortd necessity in certain propositions which we cannot claim 
for them as parts of knowledge. This moral necessity is subjec- 
tive in the sense that it is not based on or directed to objects of 
knowledge but is objective in the sense that it is not restricted by 
particular conditions in any subject. 

With this concept of an a priori faith, Kant is victor over dog- 
matic dieology, which claims knowledge of the supersensuous; 
over the philosophy of feeling, which bases metaphysics on our 
subjective and contingent wants; and over skepticism, which 
disclaims interest in the supersensuous. The consequences of all 

8 0. On the Saying “That May Be True m Theory But It Does Not Hold 
in Practice” 1 (Cassirer ed., VI, 362; Academy ed., VUI, 280). 

81. See below, p. 116; Critique of Pure Reason, B 9. 

82. Reason’s need to extend itsdf even in speculation is ultimately a prac- 
tical need. See below, pp. 1 14 n^ 225. We have already seen that all practical 
principles are regulative, not constkntive; here is the converse of that. 
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three are equally inadequate for practice and untenable in the- 
ory. Wc have seen that if reason could proceed in a purely specu- 
lative way, metaphysics would be merwy an extension of ph375ics, 
and freedom would be impossible. Thus dognutic metaphysics, 
developed as a rigorous science, would destroy its chief partisans, 
the ^eologians. Aware both of man’s need for metaphysics and 
of the impossibility of certainty in speculation, the j^osophers 
of Storm and Stress, like practitioners of Lebensphilosophie, 
today, let the a posteriori subjective wants of men guide their 
reason. ICant rerused to do tlm on theoretical grounds, and in 
some of the most eloquent passages of his works he points out the 
ruinous practical consequences of such a tendency. 

While rational faith is compatible with a docttme that denies 
metaphysical knowledge, a faith conjoined to a metaphysics 
whidi denies the object of rational faith (as Kant Ixolds Spino- 
zism to do) can be only an irrational f aith.^^ This degrades reason, 
and Kant exhorts his opponents to consider the practical and 
political consequences of their irrationalism. No duty can be 
acknowledged unless reason is legislative, and, if reason does not 
legislate, force will replace it, nuUifyit^ the Romanticist’s sub- 
lime dreams. 

Against the skeptics, Kant’s argument is less explicit, inasmuch 
as his whole philosophy is an examination of their limitations. 
Skepticism is a dogmauc disbelief and suffers from all the his of 
in admtion to those brought about by f^ure to seek 
unconditional certainty or to justify it where it & found in both 
science and morals. 

Against all these theories, Kant puts forward rational faith— a 
faith which demands the same degree of assent required for 
dieoretical knowledge and yet avoids the speculative claims of 
those who believe metaphysics to be a theoretical science. 

The Supreme Being is the proper object of rational faith. We 
have seen already that the view that immortalify is necessary to 
the highest good g^ve way to the belief that it is necessary to 
morality itself. A similar development occurs later in the postu- 
late of the existence of God. This development is in the direction 
of an increasing immanence of God in the practical sphere. In the 
first Critique, Kant ^eaks of moral laws as command associated 
a priori with promises and threats, an association which can 
occur only if mere is a supreme intdligence as the moral gover- 

83. See below, p. 302. 
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nor of the world. And he states that to reject belief in God and 
imm ortality would overthrow the moral principles themselves.®* 

In the second Critique God wpears as necessary to the exist- 
ence of the stamnem bonwn. God is the being that guarantees 
happiness in proportion to virtue; and moral laws, in whose ful- 
filment lies man’s worthiness to be happy, can be looked upon as 
divine commands. Their acceptance is defined as religion. Final- 
ly, a still further revision is made in the Opts postmman, in which 
God is identified with the moral law itself. “God is not a being 
outside me, but merely a thought in me. God is the morally prac- 
tical reason legislating for itsen. Therefore there is only one God 
in me, about me, above me.”®® 

Kant was aware of the antinomic relationship between belief 
in a commanding, rewarding, and forgiving God and the auton- 
omy of the mom agent. This is undoubtedly the source of his 
final explicit rejection of any theology but a moral one and of his 
making that theology not so much an adjunct to his ethics as 
identical with it. God identified with the moral law is not the 
danger to moral autonomy that a God rewarding morality would 
be, for belief in the latter may destroy purity of motive. 

Since it is practical and not speculative reason which finally 
warrants Kant’s use of the concept of God, theology for him can 
have no theoretical content, and religion is only the attitude of 
performing all duties as divine commands. The judgment, 
**There is a God,” is not a theoretical judgment; it is not a hy- 
pothesis in a theoretical context. It is a practical postulate, a point 
of orientation. In the ordinary sense of the word “know” we do 
not know that it is true,®® yet there is an a priori guaranty for it. 
Nor ^uld such knowledge, were it possitne, be desirable, for it 
would be predicated upon an extension of mere theory, of that 
aspect of mind which leads to amoral dogmatism. “Inscrutable 
wisdom” in denying us this knowledge, says Kant, “is not less 
worthy of veneration in respect to what it denies us than in what 
it has granted to us.”*’ 

In view of these postulates which are conjoined to a denial of 

84. Critique of Pttre Reason, A811-B839, A82S-B856. See also Fragment 
6674 (Academy ed., XIX, 130), which states that dl duties disappear if 
there is no Gk>^ and Fragment 6858 (ibid^ p. 181), which states that with- 
out religion there is no genuine incenttve to morality. 

85. Kants Opus postumum, ed. Erich Adickes (Berlin: Reuther & Reich- 
ard, 1920), p. 819. 

86. Critique of Pure Reason, A829-B857. 

87. See bdow, p. 249. 
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speculative metaphysics, attempts to label Kant’s philosophy as a 
whole should perhaps follow Richard Ejroner,^^ who considers 
Kant a radical voluntarist, not simply because he made the will 
basic (as Schopenhauer and Nietzsche were to do) but because 
he made the rational will the true organ of philosophy itself. 
"Wniile other voluntarists have developed their philosophies into 
theoretical appreciations of the will, Kant places the wul beyond 
all theory. In its limited function as theoretical reason it judges 
nature and attempts to judge itself; as practical reason it leaves 
this kind of understanding behind, in its true nature it acts but it 
cannot be known, for all knowledge is theoretical limitation. 

88. Op. ck., chaps, i and iv. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF THE METAPHYSICS 
OF MORALS 

PREFACE 

ANQENT Greek philosojphy was divided into three sciences: 
jfV. physics, ethics, and lo^c. This division conforms perfectly 
to the nature of the subject, and one need improve on it perha]^ 
only by supplying its principle in order both to insure its exhaus- 
tiveness ana to define correctly the necessary subdivisions. 

All rational knowledge is either material, and observes some 
object, or formal, and is occupied merely with the form of 
understanding and reason itself and with the universal rules of 
thinking without regard to distinctions between objects. Formal 
philosophy is called logic. Material philosophy, however, which 
^ to do with definite objects and the laws to which they are sub- 
ject, is itself divided into two parts. This is because these laws are 
either laws of nature or laws of freedom. The science of the for- 
mer is called physics and that of the latter, ethics. The former is 
also called theory of nature and the latter, tiieory of morals. 

Logic can have no empirical part— a part in which universal 
and necessary laws of thinking would rest upon grounds taken 
from experience. For in that case it would not be logic, i.e., a 
canon for understanding or reason which is valid for aU thinking 
and which must be demonstrated. But, on the other hand, natural 
and moral philoscmhy can each have its empirical part The for- 
mer must do so, for it must determine the laws of nature as an 
object of experience, and tiie latter because it must determine the 
human will so far as it is affected by nature. The laws of the 
former are laws according to which everything happens; those 
of the latter are laws according to which everything should hap- 
pen, but allow for conditions under which what should happen 
often does not 

Alt philosophy, so far as it is based on experience, may be 
called empiri^; but, so far as it presents its doctrines solely on 
the basis of a priori principles, it may be called pure philosophy. 
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The latter, when merely formal, is loric; when limited to definite 
objects of imderstanding, it is metaphysics. 

In this way there arises the idea of a twofold metapl^cs— a 
metaphysics of nature and a metaphysics of morals. Ph3^cs, 
therefore, will have an empirical and also a rational part, and 
ethics likewise. In ethics, however, the empirical part may be 
called more specifically practical anthropology; the rational part, 
morals proper. 

All crafts, handiworks, and arts have gained by the division of 
labor, for when one person does not do ever3rthing, but each 
limits himself to a particular job which is distinguished from all 
the others by the treatment it requires, he can do it with greater 
perfection and with more facility. Where work is not thus dif- 
ferentiated and divided, where everyone is a jack-of-all-trades, 
the crafts remain at a barbaric level. It might be worth consider- 
ing whether pure philosophy in each of its parts does not require 
a man particularly devoted to it, and whether it would not be 
better for the learned profession as a whole to warn those who 
are in the habit of catering to the taste of the public by muting up 
the empirical with the rational in all sorts of proportions which 
they do not themselves know and who call themselves independ- 
ent thinkers (giving the name of speculator to those who apply 
themselves to the merely rational part). This warning would be 
that they should not at one and the same time carry on two em- 
ployments which differ widely in the treatment they require, 
and for each of which perhaps a special talent is required, since 
the combination of these talents m one person produces only 
bunglers. I only ask whether the nature of the science does not 
require that a careful separation of the empirical from the ra- 
tional part be made, with a metaphysics of nature put before real 
(empirical) physics and a metaphysics of morals before practical 
anthropolo^. These prior sciences^ must be carefully purified 
of eveiythmg empirical so that we can know how much pure 
reason can accomplish in each case and from what sources it 
creates its a priori teaching, whether the latter inquiry be con- 
ducted by all moralists (whose name is l^on) or only by some 
who feel a calling to it. 

Since my purpose here is directed to moral philosophy, I nar- 
row the proposed question to this: Is it not of the utmost neces- 
sity to construct a pure moral philosophy which is completely 
freed from everytmng which may be omy empirical and thus 

I. [Reading the pluial with the Academy ed.] 
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beloi^ to anthropology? That there must be such a philosophy 
is sel^evident from me common idea of duty and moral laws. 
Everyone most admit that a law, if it is to hold morally, i.e., as a 
ground of obligation, must imply absolute necessity; he must 
admit that the command, “Thou shalt not lie,” does not apply to 
men only, as if other rational beings had no need to observe it. 
The same is true for all other moral laws properly so called. He 
must concede that the ground of obligation here must not be 
sought in the nature of man or in the circumstances in which he is 
placed but sought a priori solely in tihe concepts of pure reason, 
and that every other precept which rests on principles of mere 
experience, even a precept which is in certain respects universal, 
so far as it leans in the least on empirical grounds (perhaps only 
in regard to the motive involved), may be called a practical rule 
but never a moral law. 

Thus not only are moral laws together with their principles 
essentially different from all practical knowledge in wBch there 
is anything empirical, but all moral philosophy rests solely on its 
pore part. Applied to man, it borrows nothing from knowledge 
of him (anthropology) but gives him, as a rational being, a priori 
laws. No doubt these laws require a power of judgment snaq>- 
ened by experience partly in order to decide in what cases they 
apply and partly to procure for them an access to man’s will and 
an impetus to their practice. For man is affected by so many incli- 
nations that, thoi^h he is capable of the idea of a practical pure 
reason, he is not so easily able to make it concretely effective in 
the conduct of his life. 

A metaphysics of morals is therefore indispensable, not merely 
because of motives to speculate concerning the source of the 
a priori practical principles which lie in our reason, but also be- 
cause morals themselves remain subject to all kinds of corruption 
so long as the guide and si^reme norm of their correct estimation 
is lacking. For it is not sufficient to that which should be morally 
good that it conform to the law; it must be done for the sake of 
the law. Otherwise the conformity is merely contingent and 
spurious, because, though the unmoral ground may indeed now 
and then produce lawfffi actions, more often it brings forth un- 
lawful ones. But the moral law can be found in its purity and 
genuineness (which is the central concern in the practical) no- 
where dse than in a pure philosophy; therefore, this (Le., meta- 
physics) must lead the way, and without it there can be no moral 
philosophy. Philosophy which mixes pure principles with em- 
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pitical ones does not deserve the name, for what disdngiiishes 
philosophy from common rational knowledge is its treatment in 
separate sciences of what is confusedly comprehended in such 
knowledge. Much less does it deserve the name of moral philos- 
ophy, since by this confusion it spoils the purity of morals them- 
sdves and works contrary to its own end. 

It should not be thought that what is here required is already 
present in the cdebrated Wolff’s propaedeutic to his moral phi- 
losophy, Le., in what he calls universal practical philosophy, and 
that it is not an entirely new field that is to be opened. Precisely 
because his work was to be universal practical philosophy, it de- 
duced no will of any particular kin^ such as one determined 
without any empirical motives but completely by a priori prin- 
ciples; in a wor^ it had nothing which could be cmed a pure 
will, since it considered only voHtion in general with all the ac- 
tions and conditions which pertain to it in this general sense. 
Thus his prodaedeutic differs from a metaphysics of morals in 
the same way that general logic is distinguished from transcen- 
dental philosophy, the former emounding the actions and rules 
of thinking ' in general, and the latter presenting the particular 
actions and rules of pure thinking, i.e., of thinking by which ob- 
jects are known completely a priori. For the metaphysics of 
morals is meant to investigate the idea and principles or a possible 
pure will and not the actions and conditions of the human voli- 
tion as such, which are for the most part drawn frompsychology. 

That in general practical philosophy laws and ou^ are ms- 
cussed (though improperly) is no objection to my assertion. For 
the authors of this science remain even here true to their idea of 
it: They do not distinguish the motives which are presented com- 
pletely a priori by reason alone, and which are thus moral in the 

S er sense of the word, from the empirical motives which the 
^standing by comparing experiences elevates to universal 
concepts. Rather, they consmer motives without regard to the 
difference in their source but only with reference to their greater 
or smaller number (as they are considered to be all of the same 
kind); they thus formulate their concept of obligation, which is 
anything but moral, but which is all that can be desired in a phi- 
losophy which does not decide whether the origin of all possible 
practical concepts is a priori or only a posterion. 

As a pr eliminar y to a metaphysics of morals whidi I intend 
someday to publish, I issue these Foundations. There is, to be 
sure, no other foundation for such a metaph3^cs than a critical 
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examination of a pure practical reason, just as there is no other 
foundation for metaph3rsics than the already published critical 
examination of the pure speculative reason. But, in the first place, 
a critical examination of pure practical reason is not of such ex- 
treme importance as that of the speculative reason, because the 
human reason, even in the commonest mind, can easily be 
brought to a high degree of correctness and completeness in 
mord matters, while, on the other hand, in its theoretical but 
pure use it is entirely dialectical. In the second place, I require of 
a critical examination of a pure practical reason, if it is to be 
complete, that its unity with the speculative be subject to pres- 
entation under a common principle, because in the final analysis 
there can be but one and the same reason which must be differen- 
tiated only in applicatioa But I could not bring this to such a 
completeness without bringing in observations of an altogether 
different kind and without thereby confusing the reader. For 
these reasons I have employed the tide, Fowidations of the Meta- 
physics of Morals, instead of Critique of Pure Practical Reason. 

Because, in the third place, a metaphysics of morals, in spite of 
its forbidding tide, is capable of a high degree of popularity and 
adaptation to common understanding, I find it useftu to separate 
this preliminaiy work of lajnng the foundation, in order not to 
have to introduce unavoidable subtleties into the later, more 
comprehensible work. 

The present foundations, however, are nothing more than 
the search for and establishment of the supreme principle of 
morality. This constitutes a task altogether complete in its inten- 
tion and one which should be kept separate from all other moral 
inquiry. 

My conclusions concerning this important question, which has 
not yet been discussed nearly enough, would, of course, be clari- 
fied by application of the principle to the whole system of moral- 
ity, and It would receive much confirmation by the adequacy 
which it would everywhere show. But I must forgo this advan- 
tage which would in the final analysis be more privately gratify- 
ing than commonly useful, because ease of use and apparent 
ai^uacy of a principle are not any sure proof of its correctness 
but rather awaken a certain partiality wmch prevents a rigorous 
investigation and evaluation of it for itself without regard to 
consequences. 

I have adopted in this writing the method which is, I think, 
most suitable if one wishes to proceed analytically from common 
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knowledge to the determination of its supreme principle, and 
then synthetically from the examination of this principle and its 
sources back to common knowledge where it finds its applica- 
tion. The division is therefore as follows: 

1. First Section. Transition from the Common Rational Knowledge 
of Morals to the Philosophical 

2. Second Section. Tiansition from the Popular Moral Philosophy to 
the Meuphysics of Morals 

3. Third Section. Final Step from the Metaphyacs of Morals to the 
Critical Examination of Pure Practical Reason 


FIRST SECTION 

TRANSITION FROM THE COMMON RATIONAL 
KNOWLEDGE OF MORALS TO THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL 

N othing in the world— indeed nothing even beyond the 
world— can possibly be conceived which could be called 
good without qualification except a good will. Intelligence, wit, 
judgment, and the other talents of the mind, however they may 
be named, or courage, resoluteness, and perseverence as qualities 
of temperament are doubtless in many respects good and desir- 
able. But they can become extremely bad and harmful if the 
will, which is to make use of these gifts of nature and which in its 
special constitution is called character, is not good. It is the same 
with the gifts of fortune. Power, riches, honor, even health, gen- 
eral well-being, and the contentment with one’s condition which 
is called happiness make for pride and even arrogance if there is 
not a good will to correct their influence on the mind and on its 
principles of action, so as to make it universally conformable to 
Its end. It need hardly be mentioned that the sight of a being 
adorned with no feature of a pure and good will yet enjoying un- 
interrupted prospmty can never give pleasure to a rations im- 
partial observer. Thus the good will seems to constitute the in- 
di^ensable condition even of worthiness to be happy. 

Some qualities seem to be conducive to this good will and can 
facilitate its action, but, in spite of that, they have no intrinsic 
unconditional worA. Th^ rather presuppose a good will, which 
limits the high esteem which one otherwise rightly has for them 
and prevents their being held to be absolutely good. Moderation 
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in emotions and passions, self-control, and calm deliberation not 
onl7 are good in many respects but even seem to constitute a 
part of the inner worth of the person. But however uncondition- 
ally they w*ere esteemed by the ancients, they are far from being 
good without qualification. For, without the principles of a good 
will, they can become extremely bad, and the coolness of a 'nllain 
makes him not only far more dangerous but also more directly 
abominable in our eyes than he would have seemed without it. 

The good will is not good because of what it effects or accom- 
plishes or because of its adequate to achieve some proposed end; 
It is good only because of its willmg, i.e., it is good of itself. And, 
regarded for itself, it is to be esteemed incomparably higher than 
anything which could be brought about by it in favor of any 
inclination or even of the sum total of all inclinations. Even if it 
should happen that, by a particularly unfortunate fate or by the 
niggardly provision of a stepmotherly nature, this will should be 
wholly lackii^ in power to accompush its purpose, and if even 
the greatest effort should not avail it to achieve anything of its 
end, and if there remained only the good will (not as a mere wish 
but as the sunxtnoning of aU me means in our power), it would 
^rkle like a jewel with its own light, as something that had its 
full worth in itself. Usefulness or fruitlessness can neither dimin- 
ish nor augment this worth Its usefulness would be only its set- 
ting, as it were, so as to enable us to handle it more conveniently 
in commerce or to attract the attention of those who are not yet 
connoisseurs, but not to recommend it to those who are experts 
or to determine its worth 

But there is something so strange in this idea of the absolute 
worth of the will alone, m which no account is taken of any use, 
that, notwithstanding the agreement even of common sense, the 
suspicion must arise that perhaps only high-flown fancy is its 
hidden basis, and that we may have misunderstood the purpose of 
nature in its appointment of reason as the ruler of our will. We 
shall therefore examine this idea from this point of view. 

In the natural constitution of an organized being, i.e., one suit- 
ably adapted to life, we assume as an axiom that no organ will be 
found for any purpose which is not the fittest and best adapted to 
that purpose. Now if its preservation, welfare— in a word, its 
happmess— were the real end of nature in a being having reason 
and will, then nature would have hit upon a very poor arrange- 
ment in appointing the reason of the creature to be the executor 
of this purpose. For all the actions which the creature has to per- 
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form with this intention, and the entire rule of its conduct, would 
be dictated much more exactly by instinct, and that end would 
be far more certainly attained by instinct than it ever could be by 
reason. And if, over and above this, reason should have been 
granted to the favored creature, it would have served only to let 
it contemplate the happy consdtutibn of its nature, to admire it, 
to rejoice in it, and to be grateful for it to its beneficent cause. 
But reason would not have been given in order that the being 
should subject its faculty of desire to that weak and delusive 
guidance and to meddle with the purpose of nature. In a word, 
nature would have taken care that reason did not break forth into 
practical use nor have the presumption, with its weak insight, to 
think out for itself the plan of happiness and the means of attain- 
ing it. Nature would have taken over not only the choice of ends 
but also that of the means and with wise foresight would have 
intrusted both to instinct alone. 

And, in fact, we find that the more a cultivated reason de- 
liberately devotes itself to the enjoyment of life and happiness, 
the more the man falls short of true contentment. From this fact 
there arises in many persons, if only diey are candid enoi^h to 
admit it, a certain degree of misology, hatred of reason. *1^ is 
particularly the case with those who are most experienced in its 
use. After counting all the advantages which they draw— I will 
not say from the invention of the arts of common luxury— from 
the sciences (which in the end seem to them to be also a luxury 
of the understanding), th^ nevertheless find that they have 
actually brought more trouble on their shoulders instead of gain- 
ing in happiness; they finally envy, rather than despise, the com- 
mon run of men who are better guided by mere natural instinct 
and who do not permit their reason much influence on their con- 
duct. And we must at least admit that a morose attitude or in- 
gratitude to the goodness with which the world is governed is by 
no means always found among those who temper or refute the 
boasting eulogies which are given of the advantages of happiness 
and contentment with which reason is supposed to supply us. 
Rather their judgment is based on the idea of another and far 
more worthy purpose of their existence for which, instead of 
happiness, their reason is properly intended, this purpose, there- 
fore, being tiie supreme condition to which the private purposes 
of men must for me most part defer. 

Reason is not; however, competent to gmde tiie will safely 
with regard to its objects and the satisfaction of all our needs 
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(which it in part multiplies), and to this end an innate instinct 
would have led with far more certainty. But reason is given to us 
as a practical faculty, i.e., one which is meant to have an influence 
on the will. As nature has elsewhere distributed capacities suit- 
able to the functions they are to perform, reason’s proper func- 
tion must be to produce a will good in itself and not one good 
merely as a means, for to the former reason is absolutely essential. 
This will must indeed not be the sole and complete good but the 
highest good and the condition of all others, even of the desire for 
happiness. In this case it is entirely compatible -uith the wisdom 
of nature that the cultivation of reason, which is required for the 
former unconditional purpose, at least in this life restricts in 
many ways— indeed can reduce to less than nothing— the achieve- 
ment of me latter conditional purpose, happiness. For one per- 
ceives that nature here does not proceed unsuitably to its pur- 
pose, because reason, which recognizes its highest practical voca- 
tion in the establishment of a good uill, is capable only of a con- 
tentment of its otvn kind, Le., one that springs from the attain- 
ment of a purpose, which in turn is determined by reasion, even 
though this injures the ends of inclination. 

Wt have, then, to develop the concept of a will which is to be 
esteemed as good of itself without regard to anything else. It 
dwells already in the natural sound understanding and does not 
need so much to be taught as only to be brought to light. In the 
estimation of the entire worth of our actions it always takes first 
place and is the condition of everything else. In order to show 
this, we shall take the concept of duty. It contains that of a good 
will, though with certain subjective restrictions and hindrances; 
but these are far from concealing it and making it unrecogniz- 
able, for they rather bring it out by contrast and make it shine 
forth all the brighter. 

I here omit all actions which are recognized as opposed to 
duty, even though they may be useful in one respect or another, 
for with these the question does not arise at all as to whether tliey 
may be done fro?n duty, since they conflict with it. I also pa® 
over the actions which are really in accordance with duty and to 
which one has no direct inclination, rather doing tliem ’because 
impelled to do so by another inclination. For it is easily decided 
whether an action in accord with duty is done from duty or for 
some selfish purpose. It is far more difficult to note this difference 
when die action is in accordance with duty and, in addition, the 
subject has a direct inclination to do it. For example, it hi in 
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fact in accordance with duty that a dealer should not overcharge 
an inexperienced customer, and wherever there is much business 
the prudent merchant does not do so, having a fixed price for 
everyone, so that a child may buy of him as cheaply as any other. 
Thus the customer is honestly served. But this is far from suf- 
ficient to justify the belief that the merchant has behaved in this 
way from duty and principles of honesty. His own advantage 
required this behavior; but it cannot be assumed that over and 
above that he had a direct inclination to the purchaser and that, 
out of love, as it were, he gave none an advantage in price over 
another. Therefore the action was done neither from duty nor 
from direct inclination but only for a selfish purpose. 

On the other hand, it is a duty to preserve one^s life, and more- 
over everyone has a direct inclination to do so. But, for that rea- 
son, the often anxious care which most men take of it has no 
intrinsic worth, and the maxim of doing so has no moral import. 
They preserve their lives according to duty, but not from duty. 
But if adversities and hopeless sorrow completely take away the 
relish for life; if an unfortunate man, strong in soul, is indignant 
rather than despondent or dejected over his fate and wishes for 
death, and yet preserves his life without loving it and from 
neither inclination nor fear but from duty— then his maxim has a 
moral import. 

To be Wd where one can is duty, and there are, moreover, 
many persons so sympathetically constituted that without any 
motive of vanity or selfishness they find an inner satisfaction in 
spreading joy and rejoice in the contentment of others which 
they have made possible. But I say that, however dutiful and 
amiable it may be, that kind of action has no true moral worth. 
It is on a levm with other inclinations, such as the inclination to 
honor, which, if fortunately directed to what in fact accords 
with duty and is generally useful and thus honorable, deserve 
praise and encouragement but no esteem. For the maxim lacks 
the moral import of in action done not from inclination but from 
duty. But assume that the mind of that friend to mankmd was 
clouded by a sorrow of his own which extinguiriied all sympathy 
with the lot of others and that he still had the power to benefit 
others in distress, but that their need left him untouched bemuse 
he was preoccupied with his own need. And now suppose him to 
tear himsdf , unsolicited by inclination, out of this dead msensibil- 
ity and to do this action only from duty and without any inclina- 
tion— then for the first time his action has genuine moim worth. 
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Furthennore, if nature has put little sympathy in the heart of a 
man, and if he, though an nonest man, is by temperament cold 
and indifferent to the sufferings of others perhaps because he is 
provided with special gifts of patience and fortitude, and expects 
or even requires that others should have the same— and such a 
man would certainly not be the meanest product of nature— 
would not he find in himself a source from which to give himself 
a far higher worth than he could have got by havmg a good- 
natured temperament? This is unquestionably true even though 
nature did not make him philanthropic, for it is just here that me 
worth of the character is brought out, which is morally and in- 
comparably the highest of all: he is beneficent not from inclina- 
tion but from duty. 

To secure one’s own happiness is at least indirectly a duty, for 
discontent with one’s condition under pressure from many cares 
and amid unsatisfied wants could easily become a great tempta- 
tion to transgress duties. But, wfithout "any view to duty, all men 
have the strongest and deepest inclination to happiness, because 
in this idea all inclinations are summed up. But the precept of hap- 
piness is often so formulated that it definitely thwarts some 
mclinations, and men can make no definite and certain concept 
of the sum of satisfaction of all inclinations, which goes under the 
name of happiness. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that a 
single inclination, definite as to what it promises and as to the time 
at which it can be satisfied, can outweigh a fluctuating idea, and 
that^ for example, a man with the gout can choose to enjoy what 
he likes and to suffer what he may, because according to his cal- 
culations at least on this occasion'he has not sacrificed file enjoy- 
ment of the present moment to a perhaps groundless expectation 
of a happiness supposed to lie in health. But, even in tlm case, if 
the universal inclmation to happiness did not determine his will, 
and if healffi were not at least W him a necessary factor ir^ese 
calculations, there yet would remain, as in all other case^ law 
that he ougjtf to promote his happiness, not from indinaidon but 
from duty.*Unly from this law would his conduct have true 
moral worth. 

It is in this way, undoubtedly, that we should understand those 
passages of Scripture which command us to love our neighbor 
and even our enenw, for love as an inclination cannot be com- 
manded. But beneficence from duty, also when no inclmation 
impels it and even when it is opposed by a natural and uncon- 
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<]^uerable aversion, is practical love, not pathological love; it re- 
sides in the vdll and not in the propensities of leding, in prin- 
ciples of action and not in tender sympathy; and it alone can be 
commanded. 

[Thus the first proposition of morality is that to have moral 
worth an action must oe done from duty.] The second proposi- 
tion is: An action done from duty does not have its moru worth 
in the purpose which is to be achieved through it but in the 
maxim by which it is determined. Its moral 'value, therefore, does 
not depend on the reality of the object of the action but merely 
on the principle of volition by which the action is done vnthout 
any r^ard to the objects of me faculty of desire. From the pre- 
ceding discussion it is dear that the purposes we may have for 
our actions and their effects as ends and incentives of the will can- 
not give the actions any unconditional and moral worth. Where- 
in, men, can this worth lie, if it is not in the will in relation to its 
hoped-for effect? It can lie nowhere else than in the prindple of 
the 'will irre^ecdve of the ends which can be realized by such 
action. For the 'will stands, as it were, at the crossroads halfway 
between its a priori prindple which is formal and its a posteriori 
incentive which is materiaL Since it must be determined by some- 
thing, if it is done from duty, it must be determined by the 
formal prindple of volition as such, since every material prin- 
dp^ has been withdrawn from it. 

The third prindple, as a consequence of the two preceding, I 
would express as f dlows: Duty is the necessity of an action done 
from respect for the law. I can certainly have an inclination to 
the object as an effect of the proposed action, but I can never 
have respect for it precisely because it is a mere effect and not an 
actitrity of a will Similarly, I can have no respect for any inclina- 
tion whatsoever, whether my O'wn or that of another; in the for- 
mer case I can at most approve of it and in the latter I can even 
love it, Le., see it as favorable to my O'wn advantage. But that 
which is coimected with my -will merdy as ground and not as 
consequence, that which does not serve my inclination but over- 
powers it or at least exdudes it from being considered in making 
a choice-in a word, the law itself— can be an object of respect 
and ^us a c ommand. Now as an act from duty wholly exdudes 
the influence of in clinat ion and therewith every object of the 
vdll, nothing remains which can determine the will objectivdy 
except the law and subjectivdy except pure respect for this prac- 
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deal law. This subjective element is the maxim* that I should fol- 
low such a law even if it thwarts all my inclinations. 

Thus the moral worth of an action does not lie in the effect 
which is expected from it or in any principle of action which has 
to borrow its motive from this expected effect. For all these 
effects (agreeableness of condition, indeed even the promotion 
of the happiness of others) could be brought about through other 
causes and would not require the will of a rational being, while 
the highest and unconditional good can be found only in such a 
will. Tlierefore, the pre-eminent good can consist only in the 
conception of the law in itself (which can be present only in a 
rational being) so far as this conception and not the hoped-for 
effect is the determining ground of the will. This pre-eminent 
good, which we call moral, is already present in the person who 
acts according to this conception, and we do not have to expect it 
first in the result.t 

But what kind of a law can that be, the conception of which 
must determine the will without reference to the expected re- 

•A maxim is the subjective principle of volition. The objective prin- 
ciple (i.e., that which would serve all rational beings also subjectively as a 
practical principle if reason had full power over the facidty of desire) is 
the practical law. 

t It might be objected that 1 seek to take refuge in an obscure feeling 
behind the word ‘‘respect,’* instead of clearly resolving the question with 
a concept of reason. But though reject is a feeling, it is not one received 
through any [outer] influence but is self-wrought by a rational concept; 
thus it diflers specifically from all feelings of the former kind which may 
be referred to mdination or fear. What I recognize directly as a law for 
myself 1 recognize with respect, which means merely the consciousness of 
the submission of my will to a law without the intervention of other influ- 
ences on my mind. Tbe direct determination of the will by the law and the 
consciousness of this determination is respect; thus respect can be regarded 
as the effect of the law on the subject and not as the cause of the law. 
Respect is properly the conception of a worth which thwarts my sdf-love. 
Thus it is reg^ded as an object neither of inclination nor of fear, though 
it has sometlung analogous to both. The only object of respect is the law, 
and indeed only the law which we impose on oursdves and yet recognize 
as necessary in itsdf. As a law we are subject to it without consdting 
self-love; as imposed on us by oursdves, it is consequence of our will. In 
the former respect it is analogous to fear and in the latter to indination. 
All respect for a person is only respect for the law (of righteousness, etc.) 
of which the person provides an example. Because we see the improve- 
ment of our talents as a duty, we think of a person of talents as the eirample 
of a law, as it were (the law that we should by practice become like him m 
his talents), and that constitutes our respect. All so-called moral interest 
consists soldy in respect for the law. 
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suit? Under this condition alone the will can be called absolutely 
good without qualification. Since I have robbed the will of all 
impulses which could come to it from obedience to any law, 
nothing remains to serve as a principle of the will except univer- 
sal conformity of its action to law as such. That is, I should never 
act in such a way that I could not wdll that my maxim should be a 
universal law. Mere conformity to law as such (without assuming 
any particular law applicable to certain actions) serves as the 
principle of the will, and it must serve as such a principle if duty 
IS not to be a vain delusion and chimerical concept. The common 
reason of mankind in its practical judgments is m perfect agree- 
ment with this and has this principle constantly in view. 

Let the question, for example, be: May I, when in distress, 
make a promise with the intention not to keep it? I easily distin- 
guish the two meanii^ which the question can have, viz., wheth- 
er it is prudent to make a false promise, or whether it conforms 
to my duty. Undoubtedly the former can often be the case, 
though I do see clea^ that it is not sufficient merely to escape 
from the present difficulty by this expedient^ but that I must 
consider whether inconveniences much greater than the present 
one may not later spring from this lie. Even with all my supposed 
cunning, the consequences cannot be so easily foreseen. Loss of 
credit might be far more disadvantageous than the misfortune I 
now seek to avoid, and it is hard to tell whether it might not be 
more prudent to act according to a universal maxim and to make 
it a habit not to promise anyming without intending to fulfil it. 
But it is soon clear to me t^t such a maxim is based only on an 
apmehensive concern with consequences. 

To be truthful from duty, however, is an entirely different 
thing from being truthful out of fear of disadvantageous conse- 
quences, for in the former case the concept of the action itsdf 
contains a law for me, while in the latter I must first look about 
to see what results for me may be connected with it. For to de- 
viate from the principle of duty is certainly bad, but to be un- 
faithful to my maxim of prudence can sometimes be very advan- 
tageous to me, though it is certainly safer to abide by it. The 
shortest but most infallib le -way to mid the answer to the ques- 
tion as to whether a deceitful promise is consistent with duty is 
to ask myself: Would I be content that my marim (of extricating 
myself from difficulty by a false promise) should hold as a um- 
yersal law for mysdr as well as for others? And could I say to 
nq^elf that everyone may make a false promise when he is in a 
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difficulty from which he otherwise cannot escape? I immediately 
see that I could will the lie but not a universal law to lie. For witii 
such a law there would be no promises at all inasmuch as it 
would be futile to make a pretense of my intention in regard to 
future actions to those who would not believe this pretense or— 
if they overhastily did so— who would pay me back in my own 
coin. Thus my maxim would necessarily destroy itself as soon as 
it was made a universal law. 

I do not, therefore, need any penetrating acuteness in order to 
discern what I have to do in order that my volition may be mor- 
ally good. Inexperienced in the course of the world, incapable 
of being prepared for all its contingencies, I only ask myself: 
Gm I will that my maxim become a universal law? If not, it must 
be rejected, not because of any disadvantage accruing to m3^elf 
or even to others, but because it cannot enter as a principle into 
a possible universal legislation, and reason extorts from me an 
immediate respect for such legislation. I do not as yet discern on 
what it is grounded (a question the philosopher may investigate) , 
but I at least understand that it is an estimation of the w'orth 
which far outweighs all the worth of whatever is recommended 
by the inclinations, and that the necessity of my actions from 
pure respect for the practical law constitutes duty. To duty every 
other motive must give place, because duy is the condition of a 
will good in itself, whose worth transcenik everything. 

Thus within the moral knowledge of common human reason 
we have attained its prindple. lb be sure, common human reason 
does not think it abstractly in such a universal form, but it al- 
ways has it in view and uses it as the standard of its judgments. 
It would be easy to show how common human reason, with this 
compass, knows well how to distinguish what is good, what is 
bad, and what is consistent or inconsistent with duty. Without in 
the least teaching common reason atmhing new, we need only to 
draw its attention to its own principle, in the maimer of Socrates, 
thus showing that neither science nor philosophy is needed in or- 
der to know what one has to do in order to be honest and good, 
and even wise and virtuous. We might have conjectured before- 
hand that the knowledge of what everyone is obliged to do and 
thus also to know woind be within the reach of everyone, even 
the most ordinary man. Hpre we cannot but admire the great ad- 
vantage which the practical faculty of judgment has over the 
^eoredcal in ordinary human understanding. In the theoretical, 
if ordinary reason ventures to go be3rond the laws of experience 
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and perceptions of i±Le senses, it falls into sheer inconceivabilities 
and self-contradictions, or at least into a chaos of uncertain^, 
obscurity, and instability. In the practical, on the other hand, the 
power of judgment first shows itself to advantage when common 
understanding excludes all sensuous incentives from practical 
laws. It then becomes even subtle, quibbling with its own con- 
science or with other claims to what should be called right, or 
wishing to determine correctly for its own instruction the worth 
of certain actions. But the most remarkable thing about ordinary 
reason in its practical concern is that it may have as much hope as 
any philosopher of hitting the mark. In fact, it is almost more 
certam to do so than the philosopher, because he has no principle 
which the common unaerstanmng lacks, while his judgment is 
easily confused by a mass of irrelevant considerations, so that it 
easily turns aside from the correct way. Would it not, therefore, 
be wiser in moral matters to acquiesce in the common rational 
judgment, or at most to call in philosophy in order to make the 
system of morals more complete and comprdiensible and its 
rules more convenient for use (especially in disputation) than to 
steer the common understanding from its happy simplicity in 
practical matters and to lead it through philosophy into a new 
path of inquiry and instruction? 

Innocence is indeed a glorious thing, but, on the other hand, it 
is very sad that it cannot well maintain itself, being easily led 
astray. For this reason, even wisdom— which consists more in 
acting than in knowing— needs science, not so as to learn from it 
but to secure admission and permanence to its precepts. Man 
feels in himself a powerful cotmterpoise against all commands of 
duty which reason presents to him as so deserving of respect; 
this counterpoise is his needs and inclinations, the complete satis- 
faction of which he sums up under the name of happiness. Now 
reason issues inexorable commands without promising anything 
to the inclinations. It disregards, as it were, and holds in contempt 
those claims which are so impetuous and yet so plausible, and 
which will not allow themselves to be abolished by any com- 
mand. From this a natural dialectic arises, i.e., a propensity to 
argue against the stem laws of duty and their valimty, or at 
least to place their purity and strictness in doubt and, where pos- 
sible, to make them more accordant with our wishes and incuna- 
dons. This is equivalent to corrupting them in their very founda- 
tions and destro3dng their dignity— a thing which even com- 
mon practical reason caruiot mtimately call good. 
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In this way common human reason is impelled to go outside 
its sphere and to take a step into the field of practical philosophy. 
But it is forced to do so not by any speculative need, which never 
occurs to it so long as it is satisfied to remain merely healthy 
reason; rather, it is so impelled on practical grounds in ord^ 
to obtain information and dear instruction respecting the source 
of its prindple and the correct determination of this prindple in 
its opposition to the maxims which are based on need and inclina- 
tion. It seeks this information in order to escape from the perplex- 
ity of opposing claims and to avoid the danger of losing all 
genuine moral piindples through the equivocation in which it is 
easily involved. Thus when practical common reason cultivates 
itself, a dialectic surreptitiously ensues, which forces it to seek 
aid in philosophy, just as the same thing happens in the theoretical 
use of reason. In this case, as in the meoretical, it will find rest 
only in a thorough critical examination of our reason. 


SECOND SECTION 

TRANSITION FROM THE POPULAR MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY TO THE METAPHYSICS 
OF MORALS 

I F WE have derived our earlier concept of duty from the 
common use of our practical reason, it is by no means to be 
inferred that we have treated it as an empirical concept. On the 
contrary, if we attend to our experience of the way men act, we 
meet frequent and, as we ourselves confess, justified complaints 
that we cannot dte a single sure example of the disposition to act 
from pure duty. There are also justified complaints that, though 
much may be done that accords with what duty commands, it is 
nevertheless always doubtful whether it is done from duty, and 
thus whether it has moral worth. There have always been philos- 
ophers who for this reason have absolutely denied the retuity of 
this disposition in human actions, attributing everything to more 
or less refined self-love. They have done so without questioning 
the correctness of the concept of morality. Rather they spoke 
with sincere regret of the frailty and corruption of human 
nature, which is noble enough to take as its precept an idea so 
worthy of respect but which at the same time is too weak to fol- 
low it, employing reason, which should legislate for human na- 
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tore, only t o provide for the interest of the inclinadons either 
singly or.’at best, in their greatest po^ble harmony with one 
another. 

It is in fact absolutely im po ssible by cs^^encg to. i^cem 
wi5i c omplete c ertainty a sin gl e (gtse, in which jthg maam of an 
action, howeve r mu^it may c o nf orm to dut y, rested sole ly o n 
moral grounds ahd'ohtEe conc ^tion of one’s du^. It sometimes 
happens that in the most searching self-examination we can find 
not^g except the moral ground of duty which could have been 
poweilul enough to move us to this or that good action and to 
such great sacrifice. But from this we cannot by any means con- 
clude with certainty that a secret impulse of self-love, falsely 
appearing as the idea of duty, was not actually the true determin- 
ing cause of the wiU. For we like to flatter ourselves with a pre- 
tended nobler motive, while in fact even the strictest examina- 
tion can never lead us entirely behind the secret incentives, for, 
when moral worth i s in question, it is n ot a m atter of action^ 
which one sees but of their inner principles which one does not 


ise- 

Moreover, one cannot better serve the wishes of those who 
ridicule aU morality as a mere phantom of human imagination 
overreaching itself through self-conceit than by conceding to 
them that the concepts of duty must be derived only from ex- 
perience (for they are ready to believe from indolence that this 
K true of all other concepts too) . For, by this concession, a sure 
triumph is prepared for them. Out of love for humanity I am 
willing to admit that most of our actions are in accordance with 
duty; but, if we look closer at our thoughts and aspirations, we 
everywhere come upon the dear self, which is always salient, and 
it is this instead of the stem command of duty (which would 
often require self-denial) which supports our pl^. One need 
not be an enemy of virtue, but only a cool observer who does not 
mistake even the liveliest aspiration for the good with its reality, 
to be doubtful sometimes whether true virtue can really be 
found an 3 rwhere in die world. This is especially trae as one’s 
years increase and the power of judgment is made wiser by ex- 
perience and more acute in observation. This being so, nothing 
can secure us against the complete abandonment of our ideas of 
duty and preserve in us a well-founded respect for its law except 
the dear conviction that, even if there never were actions spring- 
ing from such pure sources, our concern is not whetiier this or 
that was done but that reason of itself and independently of all 
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appearances commands what ought to be done. Our concern is 
with actions of which perhaps the world has never had an ex- 
ample, with actions whose feasibility might be seriously doubted 
by those who base everything on experience, and yet with ac- 
tions inexorably commanded by reason. For example, pure sin- 
cerity in friendship can be demanded of every man, and this 
demand is not in the least diminished if a sincere friend has never 
existed, because this duty, as duty in general, prior to all experi- 
ence lies in the idea of a reason which determines the will by 
a priori grounds. 

It is dear that no experience can give occasion for inferring 
the possibility of such apodictic laws. This is especially dear 
when we add that, unless we wish to deny all truth to the concept 
of morality and renounce its application to any possible object, 
we cannot refuse to admit that the law of this concept is of such 
broad significance that it holds not merely for men but for all 
rational beings as such; we must grant that it must be valid with 
absolute necessity and not merely under contingent conditions 
and with exceptions. For with what right could we bring into 
unlimit ed respect something that might be valid only under 
contingent human conditions? And how could laws of the de- 
termination of our will be held to be laws of the determination 
of the will of a rational being in general and of oursdves in so 
far as we are rational beings, if they were merely empirical and 
did not have their origin completely a priori in pure, but practi- 
cal, reason? 

Nor could one give poorer counsel to morality than to attempt 
to derive it from examp l^. For each example of morality which 
is exhibited to me must itself have been previously judged ac- 
cording to principles of morality to see whether it is worthy to 
serve as an original example, ie., as a model By no means could 
it authoritatively furnish the concept of morality. Even the 
Holy One of the Gospel most be compared with our ideal of 
moral perfection before He is recognized as such; even He says 
of Himself, “Why call ye Me (Whom you see) good? None is 

f ood (the archetype of the good) except God only (Whom you 
o not see) .” But whence do we have the concept of God as the 
highest good? Solely from the idea of moral perfection which 
reason formulates a priori and which it inseparably connects with 
the concept of a free will Imitation has no place in moral mat- 
ters, and examples serve only for encouragement. That is, they 
put beyond question the practicabili^ of what the law comr 
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mands, and they make visible that which the practical rule ex- 
presses more generally. But they can never justify our guiding 
ourselves by examples and our setdng-aside their true originu 
which lies in reason. 

If there is thus no g enuine suprem e principle of morality 
which do^not rest m erely on pure reason independendy of ^ 
pcpen eaice, FHo not Believe it is nectary even to ask whether 
itis well'to exhibit these conc^ts generally (in abstracto), 
which, together with the prinaples belonging to them, are 
established a priori. At any rate, this question need not be 
asked if knowledge which establishes this is to be distinguished 
from ordinary knowledge and called philosophical. But in our 
times this question may perhaps be necessary. For if we collected 
votes as to whether pure rational knowledge separated from all 
experience, Le., metaph3^cs of morals, or popular practical phi- 
losophy is to be preferred, it is easily guessea on which side the 
majority would stand. 

This condescension to popular notions is certainly very com- 
mendable once the ascent to the principles of pure reason has 
been satisfactorily accomplished. That would mean the prior 
es tablishm ent of the doctnne of morals on metaphysics and then, 
when it is established, to procure a hearing for it through popu- 
larization. But it is extremdly absurd to want to achieve popukr- 
ity in the first investigation, where ever37thing depends on the 
correctness of the fundamental principles. Not only can thispro- 
cedure never make claim to that rarest merit of true philosophical 
popularity, since there is really no art in being generally compre- 
hensible u one thereby renounces all basic insight; but it pro- 
duces a disgusting jumble of patched-up observations and half- 
reasonedprindples. Shallow pates enjoy this, for it is very useful 
in everyday chnhhat, while me more sensible feel confused and 
dissatisfied without being able to help themselves. They turn 
their eyes away, even though philosophers, who see ve)^ well 
through the delusion, find Uttle audience when th^ call men 
away for a time from this pretended popularization in order that 
they may rightly appear popular after they have attained a defi- 
nite insight. 

One need only look at the essays on morality which that popu- 
lar taste favors. One will sometimes meet with the particular vo- 
cation of human nature (but occasionally also me idea of a 
rational nature in general), sometimes perfection, and sometimes 
b^ippinftss, here moral feeling, there fear of God, a little of this 
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and a little of that in a marvelous mkture. However, it never 
occurs to the authors to ask whether the principles of morality 
are, after all, to be sought anywhere in taiowledge of human 
nature (which we can derive only from experience) . And if this 
is not the case, if the principies are completely a priori, free from 
everything empiricsd, and found exclusively m pure rational 
concepts and not at all in any other place, they never ask whether 
they snould undertake this investigation as a separate inquiry, 
Le., as pure practical philosophy or (if one may use a name so 
decried) a metaphysics* of morals. They never think of dealing 
with it alone and bringing it by itself to completeness and of 
requiring the public, which desires popularization, to await the 
outcome of this undertaking. 

But a completely isolated metaphysics of morals, mixed with 
no anthropology, no theology, no physics or hyperph)^cs, and 
even less with occult qualities (which might be cdled h)rpoph3^ 
ical), is not only an indispensable substrate of all theoretically 
sound and definite knowledge of duties; it is also a desideratum 
of the highest importance to the actual fulfilment of its precepts. 
For the pure conception of duty and of the moral law generally, 
with no admixture of empirical inducements, has an influence on 
the human heart so mudi more powerful than all other incen- 
tivest which may be derived from the empirical field that reason, 
in the consciousness of its dignity, despises them and gradually 
becomes master over them. It has this influence only through 

* If one wishes, the pure philosophy of morals (metaphysics) can be 
disdngnished from the applied (Le., applied to human nature), just as pure 
mathematics and pure logic are distmguished from applied mathematics 
and applied logic. By this deagnadon one is immediately reminded that 
moral principles are not founded on the peculiarities of human nature but 
must stand of themsdves a priori, and that from such principles practical 
rules for every rational nature, and accordingly for man, must be derivable. 

i - 1 have a letter from the late excellent Sulzcr^ in which he asks me why 
the theories of virtue accomplish so litdc even though they contain so much 
that is convmcing to reason. My answer was delayed in order tliat I might 
make it complete. The answer is only that the teachers themselves have 
not complctmy dariiied their concepts, and when they wish to make up 
for this by hunting in every quarter for motives to the morally good so as 
to make their phyde right strong, they spoil it. For the commonest obser- 
vation shows mat if we imagine an act ot honesty performed with a stead- 
fast soul and sundered from all view to any advantage in this or another 
world and even under the greatest temptations of need or allurement, it ^ 

2. [Johann (xeorg Sulzer (1720-79), an important figure at the court and 
in literary drdes m Bedin. Cf. AUgememe detasche Biographie, XXXVII, 
144 -^ 7 -] 
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reason, which thereby first realizes that it can of itsdf be prac- 
tical. A mixed theory of morals which is put together both from 
incentives of feelings and inclinations ana from rational concepts 
must, on the other hand, make the mind vacillate between mo- 
tives which cannot be brought under any principle and which 
can lead only accidentally to the good and often to the bad. 

From what has been said it is cdear that all moral concepts 
have their seat and origin entirely a priori in reason. This is just 
as much the case in the most ordinary reason as in reason which 
is specnilative to the highest degree. It is obvious that they can be 
abstracted from no empirical and hence merely contingent cog- 
nitions. In the purity of their origin lies their worthiness to serve 
us as supreme practical principles, and to the extent that some- 
thing empirical is added to them, just this much is subtracted 
from their genuine influence and from the unqualified worth of 
actions. Furthermore, it is evident that it is not only of the great- 
est necessity in a theoretical point of view when it is a question 
of speculation but also of the utmost practical importance to 
derive the concepts and laws of morals from pure reason and to 
present them pure and unmixed, and to determine the scope of 
this entire practical but pure rational knowledge (the entire 
faculty of pure practical reason) without making the principles 
depend upon the particular nature of human reason, as specula- 
tive philosophy may permit and even sometimes find necessary. 
But since moral laws mould hold for every rational being as sudi, 
the principles most be derived from the universal concept of a 
rational being generally. In this manner all morals, which need 
anthropology for their application to men, must be completely 
developed &st as pure philosophy, Le., metaphysics, independ- 
ently of anthropology (a thing which is easily done in such dis- 
tinct fields of knowledge). For we know well that if we are not 
in possession of such a metaphysics, it is not merely futile to 
define accurately for the purposes of speculative judgment the 
moral element of duty in all actions which accord with duty, but 
impossible to base morals on legitimate principles for merely 
ordinary and practical use, especially in moral instruction; and 
it is only in this manner that pure moral dispositions can be pro- 

suipasses and eclipses any siinilar action which was afiEected in the least by 
any foreim incentive; it elevates the sonl and arouses the wish to be 
able to act in this way. Even moderately young children feel this impression, 
and one should never represent dudes to them in any other way. 
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duced and engrafted on men’s minds for the purpose of the high- 
est good in the world. 

In this study we do not advance merely from the conunon 
moral judgment (which here is very worthy of respect) to the 
philosophical, as this has already been done, but we advance by 
natural stages from a popular philosophy (which goes no further 
than it can grope by means of examples) to metaphysics (which 
is not held back by an}hhing empirical and whic^ as it most 
measure out the entire scope of rational knowlectee of this kind, 
reaches even ideas, where examples fail us) . In or^ to make this 
advance, we must ipollow and clearly present the practical faculty 
of reason from its universal rules of determination to the point 
where the concept of duty arises from it. 

Everything in nature works according to laws. Only a rational 
being the capacity of acting according to the conception of 
laws, i.e., according to principles. This capacity is will. Since 
reason is required for the derivation of actions from laws, will is 
nothing else than practical reason. If reason infallibly determines 
the wilL, the actions w'hich such a being recognizes as objectively 
necessary are also subjectively necessary. That is, the will is a 
faculty of choosing only that which reason, independendy of 
inclination, recognizes as practically necessary, Le., as good. But 
if reason of itself does not sufficiently determine the will, and if 
the will is subjugated to subjective conditions (certain incen- 
tives) which do not alwra}rs agree with objective conditions; in 
a word, if the will is not of itself in complete accord with reason 
(the actual case of men), then the actions which are recognized 
as objectively necessary are subjectively contingent, and the 
determination of such a will according to objective law^ is con- 
straint. That is, the relation of objective laws to a will which is 
not completely good is conceived as the determination of the 
will of a rational being by principles of reason to which this will 
is not by nature necessarily obedient. 

The conception of an objective principle, so far as it constrains 
a will, is a conunand (of reason), and the formula of this com- 
mand is called an imperative. 

All imperatives are emressed by an “ought” and thereby indi- 
cate the relation of an objective law of reason to a will which is 
not in its subjective constitution necessarily determined by diis 
law. This relation is that of constraint. Imperatives say that it 
would be good to do or to refrain from doing something, but 
they say it to a will which does not alwra3rs do somediing smply 
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because it is presented to it as a good thing to do. Practical good 
is what determines the will by means of the conception of reason 
and hence not by subjective causes but, rather, objectively, Le., 
on grounds which are valid for every rational being as sucm. It is 
distinguished from the pleasant, as that which has an influence 
on the will only by means of a sensation from merely subjective 
causes, which bold only for the senses of tibis or that person and 
not as a principle of reason which holds for everyone.* 

A perfectly good will, therefore, would be equ^y subject to 
objective laws (of the good), but it could not be conceived as 
constrained by diem to act in accord with them, because, accord- 
ing to its own subjective constitution, it can be determined to 
act only through the conception of the good. Thus no impera- 
tives hold for me divine wilt or, more generally, for a holy will. 
The “ought” is here out of place, for the volition of itself is 
necessarily in unison with the law. Therefore imperatives are 
only formulas expressing the relation of objective laws of voli- 
tion in general to the subjective imperfection of the will of this 
or that rational being, e.g., the human will 

All imperatives command either hypothetically or categorical- 
ly. The former present the practical necessity of a possible ac- 
tion as a means to achieving someth^ eke which one desires 
(or which one may possibly desire). The cat^orical imperative 
would be one which presented an action as of itself objectively 
necessary, without regard to any other end. 

Since every piacdm law presents a possible action as good 
and thus as necessary for a subject practically determinable by 

* The dependence of the factdty of dedie on sensations is called incli- 
nation, and inclinatian al^ys indicates a need. The dq>endenM of a 
contii^ently detenninable 'will on piinciples of reason, however, is called 
interest. An interest is present only in a depmdent 'will wduch is not of 
itself always in accord 'with reason; in the divine will 'we cannot conceive 
of an interest. Bat the human -will can take an interest in somMhmg withont 
thereby acting from interest. The former means the practical interest in 
the action; the latter, the pathological interest in die object of the acdon. 
The former indicates only the dependence of the will on prindples of 
reason in themselves, while the latter indicates dependence on the prin- 
ciples of reason for the purpose of inclination, since reason gives only the 
practical mle by which the needs of mdmtion are to be aided, m the 
former case the action interests me, and in the latter the object of the 
action (so far as it is pleasant for me) interests me. hi the iitst section 'we 
have seen that, in the case of an acdon done from duty, no r^ard must be 
given to the interest in the object, but merely in the action itself and hs 
principle in reason (i.e., the law). 
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reason, all imperatives are formulas of the determination of 
action which is necessary by the principle of a will which is in 
any way good. If the action is good only as a means to something 
else, the imperative is hypothetical; but if it is thought of as good 
in itself, and hence as necessary in a will which of itself con- 
forms to reason as the principle of this will, the imperative is 
ca^orical. 

Tne imperative thus says what action possible to me would be 
good, and it presents the practical rule in relation to a will which 
does not forthwith perform an action simply because it is good, 
in part because the subject does not always mow that the action 
is good and in part (when it does know it) because his maTrims 
can still be opposed to the objective principles of practical 
reason. 

The hypothetical imperative, therefore, says only that the 
action is good to some purpose, possible or actual. In the former 
case it is a problematical,^ in the latter an assertorical, practical 
principle. Tlie categorical imperative, which declares the action 
to be of itself objectively necessary without making any refer- 
ence to a purpose, i.e., without having any other end, holds as an 
apodicdcal (practical) principle. 

We can think of that which is possible through die mere pow- 
ers of some rational being as a possible purpose of any will. As a 
consequence, the principles of acdon, in so far as they are 
thought of as necessary to attain a possible purpose which can be 
achieved by them, are in reality in^tely numerous. All sciences 

3. [The First Ifttroduetion to the Critique of Judgment says: “This is the 
place to correct an error into which I feU in the Fotmdatiom of the Meta- 
physics of Morals. After I had stated that the imperatives of prudence 
commanded only conditionally, and indeed only under the condition of 
merely possible, i.^ problematic, ends, I called that kind of practical pre- 
cept problematic imperatives.’ But there is certainly a contradiction in 
this ^ression. I shomd have called them ‘technical imperatives,’ Lc., im- 
peratives of art. The pragpnatic imperatives, or rules or prudence which 
command under the conmdon of an actual and even subjectively neces- 
sary end, belong also among the technical imperatives. (For 'what is 
prudence but the skill to use free men and even the natural dispositions and 
inclinations of oneself for one’s own designs?) Only the fact that the end 
to which we submit ourselves and others, namely, our own happiness, does 
not bdiong to the merely arbitrary ends [which we may or may not have] 
justifies a special name for these imperatives, because the problem does 
not leqmte merely a mode of reachii^ the end, as is the case with technical 
inqieratives, but also requires a definition of wW conscitntes this end itself 
(happiness). The end must be presupposed as known in the case of 
technical imperatives” ((Cassirer ed., V, 183 n.).] 
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have some practical part which consists of problems of some end 
which is possible for us and of imperatives as to how it can be 
reached. These can therefore generally be called imperatives of 
skilL Whether the end is reasonable and good is not in question 
at all, for the question is only of what must be done in order to 
attain it. The precepts to be followed by a physician in order to 
cure his patient and by a poisoner in order to bring about certain 
death are of equal value in so far as each does that which will 
perfectly accomplish his purpose. Since in early youth we do not 
Know what ends may occur to us in the course of life, parents 
seek to let their chil^en learn a great many things and provide 
for skill in the use of means to all sorts of arbitrary ends, among 
which they cannot determine whether any one of them may 
later become an actual jpuroose of their pupil, though it is pos- 
sible that he may someday mve it as his actual purpose. And this 
anxiety is so great that they commonly neglect to form and cor- 
rect their judgment on the worth of tmngs which they may make 
their ends. 

There is one end, however, which we may presuppose as actual 
in all rational beings so far as imperatives apply to them, i.e., so 
far as they are dependent beings; there is one purpose not only 
which they can have but which we can presuppose that Aeydl 
io have by a necessity of nature. This purpose is happiness, ^e 
hypothetical imperative which represents the practical necessity 
of action as means to the promotion of happiness is an asserton- 
cal imperative. We may not emound it as merely necessary to 
an uncertain and a merely possible purpose, but as necessary to 
a purpose which we can a priori and with assurance assume for 
everyone because it belongs to his essence. Skill in the choice of 
means to one’s own behest welfare can be called prudence* in 
the narrowest sense. Thus the imperative which refers to the 
choice of means to one’s own happmess, i.e., the precept of pru- 
dence, is stUl only hypothetical; the action is not absolutely com- 
manded but commanded only as a means to another end. 

Finally, there is one imperative which directly commands a 

The word “prudence” may be taken in two senses, and it may bear 
the name of prudence with reference to things of the world and private 
prudence. The former sense means the skill of a man in having an influence 
on odiexs so as to use them for his own purposes. The latter is the ability 
to unite all these purposes to his own lasting advantage. The worth of the 
first is finally reduced to die latter, and of one who is prudent in the former 
sense but not in the latter we might better say that he is dever and cunning 
yet, on the whole, imprudent. 
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certain conduct without making its condition some purpose to be 
reached by it. This imperative is categorical It concerns not the 
material of the action and its intended result but the form and 
the principle from which it results. What is essentially good in it 
consists in the intention, the result being what it may. This im- 
perative may be called the imperative of morality. 

Volition according to these three principles is plainly disdn- 
g^shed by dissimiliaiity in the constraint to which they subject 
the will. In order to clarify this dissunilarily, I believe that they 
are most suitably named if one says that they are either rules of 
skill, counsels of prudence, or commands (laws) of morality, 
respectively. For taw alone implies the concept of an uncondi- 
tional and objective and hence universally v^d necessity, and 
commands are laws which must be obeyed, even against inclina- 
tion. Giunsels do indeed involve necessity, but a necessity that 
can hold only under a subjectively contingent condition, i.e., 
whether this or that man counts this or that as part of his happi- 
ness; but the categorical imperative, on the other hand, is re- 
stricted by no condition. As absolutely, though practically, nec- 
essary it can be called a command in the strict sense. We could 
also call the first imperarive technical (belonging to art), the 
second pragmatic* (bdonging to welfare), and the third moral 
(belonging to free conduct as such, i.e., to morals) . 

Th^uesrion now arises: How are all these imperatives pos- 
sible? This question does not require an answer as to how the ac- 
tion which the imperative commands can be performed but 
merely as to how the constraint of the will, which the imperative 
expresses in the problen^ can be conceived. How an inmerative 
of skill is possible requires no particular discussion. A^oever 
wills the end, so far as reason has decisive influence on his action, 
wills also the indi^ensably necessary means to it that lie in his 
power. This proposition, in what concerns the will, is anal)rtical; 
W, in willing an object as my effect, my causality as an^ acting 
subject, i.e., me use of the means, is already thought, and the im- 
perative derives the concept of necessary actions to this end from 

* It seems to me dut die ptoper meaning of die woid “piagmadc” could 
be most accontey defined m diis way. For sanctions which properly fiow 
not from die law of states as necessary stamtes but from provision for the 
general wdfare are called pr^madc. A history is pragmarically composed 
when it teaches prudence, ix^ instructs die wodd how it could provide for 
its interest better dian, or at least as well as, has been done in the past. 

4. [Reading handebide widi the Academy ed.; die Gasarer ed. has: “my 
causality as that of an acting subject.”] 
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the concept of williiig this end. Synthetical propositions un- 
doubtedly are necessary in determining the means to a proposed 
end, but they do not concern the ground, the act of the vdU, but 
only the way to make the object reaL Mathematics teaches, by 
synthetical propositions only, that in order to bisect a line ac- 
cordii^ to an infallible principle, I must make two intersecting 
arcs from each of its extremities; but if 1 know the proposed 
result can be obtained only by such an action, then it is an analyt- 
ical proposition that, if I fully will the effect, I must also will the 
action necessary to produce it. For it is one and the same thing to 
conceive of something as an effect which is in a certain way 
possible through me and to conceive of myself as acting in 
this way. 

If it were only easy to give a definite concept of happiness, the 
imperatives of prudence would completely correspond to those 
of skill and would be likewise analyticaL For it could be said in 
this case as well as in the former that whoever wills the end wills 
also (necessarily according to reason) the only means to it which 
are in his power. But it is a misfortune that the concept of happi- 
ness is such an indefinite concept that, although each person 
wishes to attain it, he can never definitely and self-cousistently 
state what it is he really wishes and wills. The reason for this is 
that all elements which beloi^ to the concept of happiness are 
empirical, Le., they must be taken from expenence, while for the 
idea of happiness an absolute whole^ a maximum, of well-being is 
needed in my present and in every future condition. Now it is 
impossible even for a most dear-sighted and omnipotent but 
finite beit^ to form here a definite concept of that which he real- 
ly wills. If he wills riches, how much anxie^, envy, and intrigues 
might he not thereby draw upon his shoulders! If he wills much 
knowledge and vision, perhaps it might become only an eye that 
much sharper to show nim as more dreadful the evils which are 
now hidden from him and which are yet unavoidable or to bur- 
den his desires— which already suflidendy engage him— with 
even more needs! If he wills a long life, who guarantees that it 
will not be long misery? If he wills at least health, how often has 
not die discomfort of the body restrained him from excesses into 
which perfect health would have led him? In short, he is not ca- 
pable, on any ptindple and with complete certain^, of ascertain- 
ing what would mwe him truly happy; omnisdence would be 
needed for this. He cannot, therefore, act according to definite 
prindples so as to be happy, but only according to emjurical 
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counsels, e.g., those of die^ economy, courtesy, restraint, etc., 
which are shown by experience best to promote welfare on the 
average. Hence the imperatives of prudence cannot, in the strict 
sense, command, i.e., present actions objectively as practically 
necessary; thus they are to be taken as counsels {comma) rather 
than as commands (praecepta) of reason, and the task of deter- 
mining infallibly and universally what action will promote the 
happiness of a rational being is completely unsolvable. There can 
be no, imperative which would, in the strict sense, command us 
to do what makes for happiness, because happiness is an ideal not 
of reason but of imagination," depending only on empirical 
grounds which one would expect in vain to determine an action 
through which the totality of consequences— which is in fact 
infinite— could be achieved. Assuming that the means to happi- 
ness could be infallibly stated, dus imperative of prudence would 
be an analytical proposition, for it dimers from the imperative of 
skill only m that its end is given while in the latter case ft is merely 
possible. Since both, however, only command the means to rhnr 
which one presupposes, the imperative which conmiands the 
willing of the means to him who wills the end are both analytical. 
There is, consequently, no difEculiy in seeing the possibility of 
such an imperative. 

To see how the imperative of morality is possible is, then, with- 
out doubt the only question needing an answer. It is not hypo- 
thetical, and thus the objectively conceived necessity caimot be 
supported by any presupposition, as was the case with the hypo- 
thetical imperatives. But it must not be overlooked that it cannot 
be showm by any example (i.e., it cannot be empirically shown) 
whether or not there is such an imperative; it is rather to be sus- 
pected that all imperatives which appear to be categorical be yet 
hypothetical, but in a hidden way. For instance, when it is said, 
“Tnou shalt not make a false promise,” wc assume that the neces- 
sity of this avoidance is not a mere counsel for the sake of escap- 
ing of some other evil, so that it would read, “Thou shalt not 
make a false promise so that, if it comes to light, thou ruinest thy 

5. [The distinction between happiness and pleasure, which Kant sa}'s the 
foUoweis of l^icnrus confused, is explained in a fragment dating back to 
about 1775: “Happiness is not something sensed but something thot^ht. 
Nor is it a thought which can be taken from experience but a thought 
whk^ only makes its experience possible. Not as if one had to know I^ppi- 
ness in all its dements, but [one must know] the a priori condition by wmch 
alone one can be capable of happmess” (Lose Blatter [Reicke ed.], trans.' 
Schilpp, in Kan^s Preeritietd Etmes, p. 129).] 
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credit;” we assume rather that an action of this kind must be re- 
garded as of itself bad and that the imperative of the prohibition 
]S categorical. But we cannot show with certainty by any exam- 
ple that the will is here determined by the law alone without any 
other incentives, even though this appears to be the case. For it is 
always possible that secretly fear of disgrace, and perhaps also 
obscure apprehension of other dangers, may have had an influ- 
ence on the will. Who can prove by experience the nonexistence 
of a cause when experience shows us only that we do not per- 
ceive the cause? But in such a case the so-called moral imperative, 
which as such appears to be categorical and uncondition^ would 
be actually only a pragmatic precept which makes us attentive to 
our own advantage and teaches us to consider it. 

Thus we shall have to investigate purely a priori the possibility 
of a categorical imperative, for we do not mve the advantage 
that experience would give us the reality of this imperative, so 
that the [demonstration of its] possibihty would be necessary 
only for its explanation and not for its establishment. In the 
meantime, this much may at least be seen: the categorical impera- 
tive alone can be taken as a practical laiv, while all the others may 
be called principles of the will but not laws. This is because what 
is necessary merely for the attainment of an arbitrary purpose 
can be regarded as itself contingent, and we get rid of the precept 
once we give up the purpose, whereas the unconditional com- 
mand leaves the will no freedom to choose the opposite. Thus it 
alone implies the necessity which we require of a W. 

Seconmy, in the case of the categorical imperative or law of 
morality, the cause of difScul^ in discerning its possibility is 
very weighty. This imperative is an a priori ^mthetical practical 
proposition,* and, since to discern the possibility of propositions 
of this sort is so dMcult in theoretical knowledge, it may well be 
gathered that it will be no less difficult in the practicaL 

In attacking this problem, we will firet inquire whether the 
mere concept of a categorical imperative does not also furnish 
the formula containing the proposition which alone can be a 

* I connect a priori the will, without a presupposed condirion resulting 
from an inclination, with the ax:tion (though I do so only objecthrely, i.e., 
under the idea of a reason which wovdd have complete power over aU sub- 
jective motives). This is, therefore, a practical proposinon which does not 
analytically derive the wUlin^ of an action from some other volition 
already presupposed (for we do not have such a perfect will) ; it rather con- 
nects it direcdy with the concept of the will of a rational beii^ as some- 
rhitig which is not contained within it. 
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categnrirfll imperative. For even when we know the formula of 
the imperative, to leam how such an absolute law is possible will 
require difficult and special labors which we shall postpone to the 
last section. 

If I think of a h^'pothetical imperative as such, I do not know 
what it will contain until the condition is stated [under which it 
is an imperative]. But if I think of a categprical imperative I 
know immediately what it contains. For since the imperative 
contains besides the law only the necessity of the masdm* of act- 
ing in accordance with this kw, while the law contains no condi- 
tion to which it is restricted, there is nothing remaining in it ex- 
cept the universality of law as such to which the maxim of the 
action should conform; and in effect this conformity alone is 
rem^ented as necessary by the imperative.* 

There is, therefore, only one categorical imperative. It is: Act 
only according to that maxim by which you can at the same time 
will that it should become a umversal law. 

Now if all imperatives of duty can be derived from this one 
imperative as a principle, we can at least show what we under- 
stand by the concept of duty and what it means, even though it 
remain undecided whether that which is called duty is an empty 
concept or not. 

The universality of law according to which effects are pro- 
duced constitutes what is properly called nature in the most gen- 
eral sense (as to form), Le., uie existence of things so far as it is 
determined by universal laws. [By analogy], then, the universal 
imperative of duty can be expressed as follows: Act as though the 
maxim of your action were by your will to become a umversal 
law of nature. 

We shall now enumerate some duties, adopting the usual divi- 
sion of them into duties to ourselves and to others and into per- 
fect and imperfect duties.t 

* A tnaxim is the subjeedve pimciple of acting and must be distinguished 
from die objeedve principle, Le., the practical law. The former contains 
the practical rule which reason determines accordmg to the conditions of 
the subject (often its ignorance or inclinations) and is thus the principle 
according to which the subject acts. The law, on the other hand, is the 
objective prindple valid for every rational being, and the principle by 
which it ought to ac^ Le., an imperative. 

6. [Following reading of Cassirer ed.] 

fit must be noted here that I reserve the division of duties for a future 
Metaphysics of Morals and that the division here stands as only an arbi- 
trary one (chosen in order to arrange my esamples). For the rest, by a 
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1. A man who is reduced to despair by a series of evils feels a 
weariness with life but is sdll in possession of his reason suffi- 
ciently to ask whether it would not be contrary to his duty to 
himself to take his own life. Now he asks whether the maxim of 
his action could become a universal law of nature. His maxim, 
however, is; For love of myself, I make it my principle to shorten 
my life when by a longer duration it threatens more evil than 
satisfaction. But it is questionable whether iffis principle of sdf- 
love could become a universal law of nature. One immediately 
sees a contradiction in a S3^em of nature, whose law would be to 
destroy life by the feeling whose special office is to impel the im- 
provement of life. In this case it would not exist as nature; hence 
that maxim cannot obtain as a law of nature, and thus it wholly 
contradicts the supreme principle of all duty. 

2. Another man fin£ himself forced by need to borrow 
money. He well knows that he will not be able to repay it, but 
he also sees that nothing will be loaned him if he does not fhmly 
promise to repay it at a certain time. He desires to make such a 
promise, but he has enough conscience to ask himself whether it 
IS not improper and opposed to duty to relieve his distress in such 
a way. N^ow, assuming he does deade to do so, the maxim of his 
action would be as fofiows: When I bdieve myself to be in need 
of money, 1 will borrow money andpromise to repay it, although 
I know I shall never do so. Now this principle of self-love or of 
his own benefit may very well be compatible with his whole fu- 
ture welfare, but the question is whether it is r^ht. He dianges 
the pretension of self-love into a universal law and then puts the 

2 uestion: How would it be if my maxim became a universal law? 

le immediately sees that it could never hold as a universal law of 
nature and be consistent with itself; rather it must necessarily 
contradict itself. For the universality of a law which sa}rs that 
anyone who believes himself to be in need could promise what he 
pleased with the intention of not fulfilling it would make the 
promise itself and the end to be accomplished by it impossible; 
no one would believe what was promised to him but would only 
laugh at any such assertion as vain pretense. 

3. A third finds in himself a talent which could, by means of 

perfect duly I here understand a duty udiich permits no exception in the 
interest of mdination; thus I have not merely outer but also inner perfect 
duties. This runs contryy to the usage adopted in the schools, but I am 
not disposed to defend it here because it is all one to my purpose whether 
this is conceded or not. 
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some cultivation, make him in many respects a useful man. But 
he finds himself in comfortable circumstances and prefers indul- 
gence in pleasure to troubling himself with broadening and im- 
proving his fortunate natural gifts. Now, however, let him ask 
whether his maxim of neglecting his gifts, besides agreeing with 
his propensity to idle amusement, agrees also with what is called 
duty. He sees that a system of nature could indeed exist in ac- 
cordance with such a law, even though man (like the inhabitants 
of the South Sea Islands) should let ms talents rust and resolve to 
devote his life merely to idleness, indulgence, and propagation- 
in a word, to pleasure. But he cannot possibly will that this should 
become a universal law of nature or that it should be implanted in 
us by a natural instinct. For, as a rational being, he necessarily 
wills that aU his faculties should be developed, inasmuch as they 
are given to him for all sorts of possible purposes. 

4. A fourth man, for whom things are going well, sees that 
others (whom he could help) have to struggle with great hard- 
ships, and he asks, “What concern of mine is it? Let each one be 
as happy as heaven wills, or as he can make himself; I wdll not 
take anjrhing from him or even envjr him; but to his welfare or 
to his assistance in time of need I have no desire to contribute.” 
If such a way of thinking were a universal law of nature, certain- 
ly the human race couM exist, and without doubt even better 
than in a state where everyone talks of sympathy and good will 
or even exerts himself occasionally to practice them while, on the 
other hand, he cheats when he can and betra]^ or otherwise vio- 
lates the rights of man. Now although it is possible that a univer- 
sal law of nature according to that maxim could exist, it is never- 
theless impossible to will tMt such a principle should hold every- 
where as a law of nature. For a will which resolved this would 
conflict wdth itself, since instances can often arise in which he 
would need the love and sympathy of others, and in which he 
would have robbed himself, by such a law of nature springing 
from his own will, of all hope of the aid he desires. 

The foregoing are a few of the many actual duties, or at least 
of duties we hold to be real, whose derivation from the one stated 
prindple is clear. We must be able to will that a maxim of our 
action become a universal law; this is the canon of the moral 
estimation of our action generally. Some actions are of such a 
nature that their maxim cannot even be thought as a universal 
law of nature without contradiction, far from it being possible 
that one could will that it should be such. In others this mtemal 
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impossibility is not found, though it is sdll impossible to •wiU that 
their maxim should be raised to the universality of a law of na- 
ture, because such a will would contradict itself. We easily see 
that the former maxim conflicts with the stricter or narrower 
(imprescriptable) duty, the latter with broader (meritorious) 
duty. Thus all duties, so far as the kind of obligation (not the 
object of their action) is concerned, have been completely ex- 
hibited by these examples in their dependence on the one 
principle. 

When we observe ourselves in any transgression of a duty, we 
find that we do not actually will that our maxim should become 
a universal law. That is impossible for us; rather, the contrary of 
this maxim should remain as a law generally, and we only take 
the liberty of making an exception to it for ourselves or for the 
sake of our inclination, and for this one occasion. Consequently, 
if we weighed everything from one and the same standpoint, 
namely, reason, we would come upon a contradiction in our own 
will, viz., that a certain principle is objectively necessary as a uni- 
versal law and yet subjectively does not hold universally but 
rather admits exceptions. However, since we regard our action at 
one time from the point of view of a will wholly conformable to 
reason and then from that of a will affected by inclinations, there 
is actually no contradiction, but rather an opposition of inclina- 
tion to the precept of reason {aatagonisTmis). In this the univer- 
sality of the principle (tmiversalitas) is changed into mere gener- 
ality (generalftas), whereby the practical principle of reason 
meets &e maxim halfway. Althot^h this cannot be justified in 
our own impartial judgment, it does show that we actually ac- 
knowledge the validity of the categorical imperative and allow 
ourselves (with all respect to it) only a few exceptions which 
seem to us to be unimportant and forced upon us. 

We have thus at least established that if duty is a concept which 
is to have significance and actual legislation for our actions, it can 
be expressed only in categorical imperatives and not at all in hy- 
pothetical ones. For every application of it we have also clearly 
exhibited the content of the categorical imperative which must 
contain the pmdple of all duty (if there is such). This is itself 
very much. But we are not yet advanced far enoi^h to prove 
a priori that that kind of imperative really exists, that there is a 
practical law which of itself commands absolutdy and without 
any incentives, and that obedience to this law is duty. 

mth a view to attaining tiiis, it is extremely important to 
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remember that we must not let ourselves think that the reality of 
this principle can be derived from the particular constitution of 
human nature. For duty is practical unconditional necessity of 
action; it must, therefore, hold for all rational beings (to which 
alone an imperative can apply) , and only for that reason can it be 
a law for alt human wills. Whatever is derived from the particu- 
lar natural situation of man as such, or from certain feelings and 
propensities, or, even, from a particular tendency of the human 
reason which m^ht not hold necessarily for the will of every 
rational being (if such a tendency is possible), can give a maxim 
valid for us but not a law; that is, it can give a subjective principle 
by which we may act but not an objective principle by which we 
would be directed to act even if all our propensity, inclination, 
and natural tendency were opposed to it. This is so far the case 
that the sublimity and intrinsic worth of the command is the bet- 
ter shown in a duty the fewer subjective causes there are for it 
and the more they are against it; the latter do not weaken the 
constraint of the law or duniiush its validity. 

Here we see philosophy brought to what is, in fact, a precar- 
ious position, which should be made fast even though it is sup- 
ported by nothing in either heaven or earth. Here philosophy 
must show its purity, as the absolute sustainer of its law's, and not 
as the herald of those which an implpited sense or w'ho knotvs 
what tutelary nature whispers to it. Those may be better than no 
laws at all, but they can never afFord fundamental principles, 
which reason alone dictates. These fundamental principles must 
originate entirely a priori and thereby obtain their commanding 
authority; they can eimect nothing ^m the inclination of men 
but evemhing from the supremacy of the law and due respect 
for it. Otherwise they condemn man to self-contempt and 
iiuier abhorrence. 

Thus everything empirical is not only w'holly unworthy to be 
an ingredient in theprincmle of morality but is even highly pre- 
judicial to the punty of moral practices themselves. For, in 
morals, the proper and inestimable worth of an absolutely good 
will consists precisely in die freedom of the principle of action 
from all influences from contingent grounds which only expe- 
rience can furnish. 'We cannot too much or too often warn 
against the lax or even base maimer of thought which seeks prin- 
ciples among emimeal motives and laws, for human reason m its 
weariness is glad to rest on this pillow. In a dream of sweet 
illusions (in which it embraces not Juno but'a doud), it subsd- 
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tutes for morality a bastard patched up from limbs of very dif- 
ferent parentage, which looks like anything one wishes to see in 
it, but not like virtue to anyone who has ever beheld her in her 
true form.* 

The question then is: Is it a necessary law for all rational be- 
ings that they should always judge their actions by such maxims 
that they themselves could to serve as universal laws? If it is 

such a law, it must be connected (wholly a priori) with the con- 
cept of the will of a rational being as such. Bat in order to dis- 
cover this connection, we must, however reluctantly, take a step 
into metaphysics, although into a region of it different from 
speculative phil(^phy, i.e., the metaphysics of morals. In a prac- 
tical philosophy it is not a question of assuming grounds for what 
happens but of assuming laws of what ought to happen even 
though it may never happ^ that is to say, objecdve, pracdcal 
laws. Hence in practical pnilosophy we need not inquire into the 
reasons why something pleases or displeases, how the pleasure 
of mere feeling differs from taste, and whether this is distinct 
from a general satisfaction of reason. Nor need we ask on what 
the feeing of pleasure or displeasure rests, how desires and in- 
clinations arise, and how, finally, maxims arise from desires and 
inclination under the co-operation of reason. For aU these matters 
belong to an empirical psychology, which would be the second 
part of physics, if we consider it as philosophy of nature so far as 
It rests on empirical laws. But here it is a question of objectively 
practical laws and thus of the relation of a will to itself so far as it 
determines itself only by reason; for everything which has a rela- 
tion to the empirical automadc^y falls away, because if reason 
of itself alone determines conduct, it must necessarily do so 
a priori. The possibility of reason’s thus determining conduct 
must now be invest^ted. 

The will is thought of as a faculty of determining itself to ac- 
tion in accordance with the conception of certain laws. Such a 
faculty can be found only in rational beit^. That which serves 
the will as the objective ground of its sw-determination is an 
end, and, if it is given by reason alone, it must hold alike for all 
rational beings. On the other hand, that which contains the 

$ 

* lb behold virtue m her proper form is nothing else than to e:diibit 
moraUty strij^ed of all admixture of sensuous things and of every spurious 
adornment ot reward or self-love. How much she then eclipses everything 
which appears charming to the senses can easily be seen by everyone with 
the least effort of his reason, if it be not spoiled for all abstraction. 
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ground of the possibility of the action, whose result is an end, is 
called the means. The subjective ground of desire is the incen- 
tive,^ while the objective ground of volition is the motive. Thus 
arises the distinction between subjective ends, which rest on in- 
centives, and objective end^ which depend on motives valid for 
every rational being. Practical principles are formal when they 
disregard all subjective ends; they are material when they have 
subjective ends, and thus certain incentives, as their basis. The 
ends which a rational being arbitrarily proposes to himself as con- 
sequences of his action are material ends and are without excep- 
tion only relative, for only their relation to a parricularly con- 
stituted faculty of desire in the subject gives them their worth. 
And this worth cannot, therefore, afford any universal principles 
for all rational beings or valid and necessary principles for every 
volition. That is, they cannot give rise to any practical laws. All 
these relative ends, therefore, are grounds for hypothetical im- 
peratives only. 

But suppose that there were something the existence of which 
in itself had absolute worth, something which, as an end in itself, 
could be a ground of definite laws. In it and only in it could lie 
the ground of a possible categorical imperative, i.e., of a practi- 
cal law. 

Now, I say, man and, in general, every rational being exists as 
an end in himself and not merely as a means to be arbitrarily used 
by this or that wilL In all his actions, whether they are directed 
to himself or to other rational beings, he must always be regard- 
ed at the same time as an end. All objects of inclinations have 
only a conditional worth, for if the inclinations and the needs 
founded on them did not exist, their object would be without 
worth. The inclinations themselves as the sources of needs, how- 
ever, are so lacking in absolute worth that the universal wish of 
every rational being must be indeed to free themselves complete- 
ly from them. Therefore, the worth of any objects to be obtained 
by our actions is at all times conditional. Beings whose existence 
does not depend on our will but on nature, if they are not rational 
beings, have only a relative worth as means and are therefore 
called “things”; on the other hand, rational beings are designated 
“persons,” because their nature indicates that they are ends in 


7. [THebfeder in contrast to Beviegfmgsgnmd. Abbott translates the 
former as “spring,” but “orm” might better convey die meaning. I follow 
Greene and Humon’s eacwent usage in their translation of the Reti^umUl 
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themselves, i.e^ things which may not be used merely as means. 
Such a being is thus an object of respect and, so far, restricts all 
[arbitrary] choice. Such beings are not merely subjective ends 
whose existence as a result of our action has a worth for us but 
are objective ends, i.e., beings whose existence in itself is an end. 
Such an end is one for which no other end can be substituted, to 
which these beings should serve merely as means. For, without 
them, nothing of absolute worth could be found, and if all worth 
is conditional and thus contingent, no supreme practical principle 
for reason could be found anywhere. 

Thus if there is to be a supreme practical principle and a cate- 
gorical imperative for the human will, it must be one that forms 
an objective principle of the will from the conception of that 
which is necessarily an end for everyone because it is an end in 
itself. Hence this objective principle can serve as a universal 
practical law. The ground of this principle is: rational nature 
exists as an end in itself. Man necessarily ttiinks of his own exist- 
ence in this way; thus far it is a subjective principle of human 
actions. Also every other rational being thinks of his existence 
by means of the same rational ground which holds also for 
myself;* thus it is at the same time an objective principle from 
which, as a supreme practical ground, it must be possible to 
derive all laws of the will. The practical imperative, therefore, is 
the following: Act so that you treat humanity, whether in your 
own person or in that of another, always as an end and never as 
a means only. Let us now see whether this can be achieved. 

lb return to our previous examples: 

First, according to the concept of necessary duty to one’s self, 
he who contempktes suicide will ask himself whether his action 
can be consistent with the idea of humanity as an end in itself. 
If, in order to escape from burdensome circumstances, he de- 
stro37s himself, he uses a person merely as a means to maintain a 
tolerable condition up to the end of life. Man, however, is not a 
thing, and thus not something to be used merely as a means; he 
must always be regarded in all his actions as an end in himself. 
Therefore, I cannot dimose of man in my own person so as to 
mutilate, corrupt, or kul him. (It belongs to e^cs proper to 
define more accuratdy this basic principle so as to avoid all mis- 
understanding, e.g., as to the amputation of limbs in order to pre- 


* Here I present this pioposinon as a postulate, but in the last secdon 
grounds for it mQ be focmd. 
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serve myself, or to exposing my life to danger in order to save it j 
I must, therefore, omit them here.) 

Second, as concerns necessary or obligatory duties to others, 
he who intends a deceitful prcinise to others sees immediately 
that he intends to use another man merely as a means, without 
the latter containing the end in himself at the same time. For he 
whom I want to use for my awn purposes by means of such a 
promise cannot possibly assent to my mode of acting against him 
and cannot contain the end of this action in himself. This conflict 
against the principle of other men is even clearer if we cite exam- 
ples of attacks on their freedom and prope^. For then it is clear 
that he who transgresses the rights of men intends to make use of 
the person of others merely as a means, without considering that, 
as rational beings, they must always be esteemed at the same time 
as ends, i.e., only as beings w'ho must be able to contain in them- 
selves the end of the very same action. 

Thirdly, vdth regard to contingent (meritorious) duty to 
one’s self, it is not suflScient that the action not conflict vith 
humanity in our person as an end in itself; it must also harmonize 
with it. Now in humanit}" there are capacities for greater perfec- 
tion which belong to the end of nature with respect to humanity 
in our own person; to neglect these might perhaps be consistent 
with the preservation of humanity as an end in itself but not with 
the furtherance of that end. 

Fourthly, with regard to meritorious duty to others, the nat- 
ural end which all men have is their own liappiness. Humanity 
might indeed exist if no one contributed to the happiness of 
others, provided he did not intentionally detract from it; but this 
harmony with humanity as an end in itself is only negative rather 
than positive if everyone does not also endeavor, so far as he can, 
to further the ends of others. For the ends of any person, who is 
an end in himself, must as far as possible also be my end, if that 
conc^tion of an end in itself is to have its full effect on me. 

This principle of humanity and of every rational creature as 

Let it not be thought that the banal ''quod tibi non vis fieri, etc.” could 
heie serve _as guide or principle, for it b only derived from the principle 
and b renricted by various liimtarions. It cannot be a universal law, because 
it contaius the ground neither of duties to one's self nor of the benevolent 
duties to otfaw (for nmy a man would gladly eonsent that others should 
not benefit turn, provided only that he might be excused from ritowing 
benevolence to diem). Nor does it contain the ground of obligatory duties 
to another, for the criminal would argue on this ground against the judge 
who sentences him. And so on. 
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an end in itself is the supreme limiting condition on freedom of 
the actions of each man. It is not borrowed from experience, first, 
because of its universali^, since it aj^lies to all rational beings 
generally, and experience does not suffice to determine an}rthing 
about them; and, secondly, because in experience humanity is not 
thought of (subjectively) as the end of men, i.e., as an object 
which we of ourselves really make our end. Rather it is thought 
of as the objective end which should constitute the supreme 
limiting condition of all subjective ends, whatever they may be. 
Thus tms principle must arise from pure reason. Objecdvdiy the 
ground of all practical legislation lies (according to the first prin- 
ciple) in the rule and in the form of universalitv, which makes it 
capable of beii^ a law (at most a natural law) ; subjectively, it 
lies in the end. But the subject of all ends is every rational being 
as an end in itself (by the second principle) ; from this there fol- 
lows the third practical principle of the will as the supreme con- 
dition of its harmony with universal practical reason, viz., the 
idea of the will of every rational being as making universal law.® 
By this principle all maxims are rejected which are not con- 
sistent with the universal lawgiving of will. The will is thus not 
only subject to the law but subject in such a way that it must be 
regarded also as legislative and only for this reason as being 
subject to the law (of which it can regard itself as the author). 

In the foregoing mode of conception, in which imperatives are 
conceived universally either as conformity to law by actions— a 
conf ormi^ which is similar to a natural order— or as me preroga- 
tive of rational beings as such, the imperatives exclude from their 
l^islative authority all admixture of any interest as an incentive. 
They do so because they were conceived as categoiicaL They 
were only assumed to be categorical, however, because we had 
to make such an assumption if we wished to explain the concept 
of duty. But that there were practical propositions which com- 
manded categorically could not here be proved independently, 
just as litde as it can be proved an 3 rwhere in this section. One 
thing, however, might have been done: to iodicate in the impera- 
tive itself, by some determination which it contained, that in voli- 
tion from duty the renunciation of all interest is the specific mark 
of the categorical imperative, distingufehing it from the hypo- 
thetical. And this is now beii^ done in the third formulation of 
the principle, i.e., in the idea of the will of every rational being as 
a givmg universal law. A will which stands under laws can 
8, [FoUowiog the snggestioii of Paion, op. ch., p. i8o.] 
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be bound to this kw by an interest. But if we think of a will giv- 
ing universal laws, we find that a supreme legiskting wiU can- 
not possibly depend on any interest, for such a dependent will 
would itself need still another kw which would restrict the 
interest of its self-love to the condition that [the masims of this 
will] should be valid as universal kAV. 

Tlius the principle of every human will as a will giving uni- 
versal kAvs in all its maxims* is very Avell adapted to being a cate- 
gorical imperatiA’e, proAuded it is otheriATse correct. Because of 
the idea of universal kAA'giA’ing, it is based on no interest, and, 
thus of all possible imperatives, it alone can be unconditional. Or, 
better, converting the proposition: if there is a categorical im- 
perative (a kAV for the AA'ill of cA'ery rational being), it can only 
command that everything be done "from the maxim of its aa^UI as 
one AA'hich could l^ve as its object only itself considered as 
giving universal laws. For only in this case are the practical 
principle and the imperatwe which the AA’ill obe3rs unconditional, 
because the AA'ill can hai'e no interest as its foundation. 

If AA'e now look back upon all pre\*ious attempts Avliich haA^e 
ever been undertaken to discoA’cr the principle of morality, it is 
not to be Avondered at that they all had to fail. Man was seen to 
be bound to laAvs by his duty, fcut it Avas not seen that he is sub- 
ject only to his awn, yet universal, legisktion, and that he is only 
bound to act in accordance with his oaa'u Avill, which is, however, 
designed by nature to be a AA'ill giAdng universal kAvs. For if one 
thought of him as subject only to a Taw (whatever it may be), 
this necessarily implied some interest as a stimulus or compul- 
sion to obedience because the kAv did not arise from his AA’ill. 
Rather, his wdll AA’as constrained by something else according to 
a kw to act in a certain A\’ay. By this strictly necessary conse- 
quence, howcA'er, all the labor of finding a supreme ground for 
duty Avas irrevocably last, and one ncA'-er arrived at duty but only 
at the necessity of action from a certain interest. This might be 
his OAvn interest or that of another, but in either case the impera- 
tive always had to be conditional and could not at all serve as a 
moral command. This principle I Avill call the principle of auton- 
omy of die AAull in contrast to all other principles which I accord- 
ingly count under beteronouiy. 

Tlie concept of each rational being as a being that must regard 

I may be excused from dting examples to ducidate this principle, for 
those Avj^h have already illostrated me cat^rical imperative and its 
formuk can here serve die same purpose. 
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itself as giving universal law through all the maxims of its will, 
so that it may judge itself and its actions from this standpoint, 
leads to a very frmtful concept, namely, that of a realm of ends. 

By “realm” I understand the sjretematic union of different 
rational beings through common kws. Because laws determine 
ends with regard to their universal validity, if we abstract 
from the personal difference of rational beings and thus from all 
content of their private ends, we can think of a whole of all ends 
in systematic connection, a whole of rational beings as ends in 
themselves as well as of the particular ends which each may set 
for himself. This is a realm of ends, which is possible on the 
aforesaid principles. For aU rational beings stand under the law 
that each of them should treat himself and all others never merely 
as means but in every case also as an end in himself. Thus there 
arises a systematic union of rational beings through common 
objective laws. This is a realm which may be called a realm of 
en^ (certainly only an ideal), because what these laws have in 
view is just the relation of these beings to each other as ends and 


means. 


A rational being belongs to the realm of ends as a member 
when he gives universal laws in it while also himself subject 
to these laws. He belongs to it as sover^n when he, as legislat- 
ing, is subject to the will of no other, rnxe rational being must 
regard himself always as legislative in a realm of ends possible 
through the freedom of the will, whether he belongs to it as 
member or as sovereign. He caxmot maintain the latter position 
merely through the maxims of his will but only when he is a 
completely independent being without need and with power 
adequate to his 

Morality, therefore, consists in the relation of every action to 
that legislation through which alone a realm of ends is possible. 
This legislation, however, must be found in every rational being. 
It must be able to arise from his wiU, whose principle then is to 
do no action according to any maxim which would be inconsis- 
tent with its being a universal law and thus to act only so that the 
will through its maxims could regard itself at the same time as 
universally law^ving. If now the maxims do not by their nature 
already necessarily conform to this objective principle of ration- 
al beings as univet^y lawgiving, the necessity of acting accord- 
ing to mat principle is called practical constraint, Le., duty. Duty 
pertains not to the sovereign in the realm of ends, but rather to 
each member, and to each in the same d^ee. 
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The practical necessity of acting according to this principle, 
i.e^ duty, does not rest at all on feelings, impulses, and inclina- 
tions; it rests merely on the relation of rational beings to one 
another, in which the will of a rational being must always be 
regarded as legislative, for otherwise it could not be thought of 
as an end in itself. Reason, therefore, relates every maxim of the 
will as giving universal laws to every other will and also to every 
action toward itself; it does so not for the sake of any other prac- 
tical motive or future advantage but rather from the idea of the 
dignity of a rational being, which obeys no law except that Tvliich 
he himself also gives. 

In the realm of ends, everything has either a price or a digfiity. 
Whatever has a price can be reipaced by something else as its 
equivalent; on the other hand, whatever is above aU price, and 
therefore admits of no equivalent, has a dignity. 

That which is related to general human inplinations and needs 
has a market price. That which, without presupposing any 
need, accords with a certain taste, i.e., with pleasure m the mere 
purposeless play of our faculties, has an affective price. But that 
which constitutes the condition under which alone something 
can be an end in itself does not have mere relative worth, i.e., a 
price, but an intrinsic worth, Le., dignity. 

Now morality is the condition under which alone a rational 
being can be an end in itself, because only through it is it possible 
to be a legislative member in the realm of ends. Thus morality 
and humanity, so far as it is capable of morality, alone have dg- 
nity. Skill and diligence in work have a market value; wit, livety 
imagination, and humor have an afFeedve price; but fidelity in 
promises and benevolence on principle (not from instinct) have 
intrindc worth. Nature and likewise art contain nothing which 
could replace their lade, for their worth consists not in effects 
which flow from them, nor in advantage and utility which they 
procure; it consists only in intentions, Le., maxims of the w'ill, 
which are ready to reveal themselves in this manner through ac- 
tions even though success does not favor them. These actions 
need no recommendation from any subjective disposition or 
taste in order that they may be looked upon with immediate 
favor and satisfaction, nor do they have need of any immediate 
propensity or feeling directed to them. They exhibit the will 
whidi performs them as the object of an immediate respect, since 
nothing but reason is required in order to impose them on the 
wilL 'ne will is not to be caj oled into them, for this, in the case 
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of duties, would be a contradiction. This esteem lets the worth of 
such a turn of mind be recognized as digni^ and puts it infinitely 
beyond any price, with wmch it cannot in the 1^ be brov^ht 
into competition or comparison without, as it were, violal^ 
its holiness. 

And what is it that justifies the morally good disposition or 
virtue in maldng such lofty claims? It is nothing less than the 
participation it mords the rational being in giving universal laws. 
He is mus fitted to be a member in a possible realm of ends to 
which his own nature already destined him. For, as an end in him- 
self, he is destined to be legimtive in the realm of ends, free from 
all laws of nature and obedient only to those which he hims elf 
gives. Accordingly, his maxims can belong to a universal legisla- 
tion to which he is at the same time also subject. A thing h^ no 
worth other than that determined for it by die law. The legisla- 
tion which determines all worth must therefore have a dignity, 
Le., unconditional and incomparable worth. For the esteem, 
which a rational being must have for it, only the word “respect” 
supplies a suitable expression. Autonomy is thus the basis of the 
dignity of both human nature and every rational nature. 

The three aforementioned ways of presenting the principle of 
morality are fundamentally only so many formulas of the ve^ 
same law, and each of them umtes the others in itself. There is, 
nevertheless, a difference in them, but the difference is more 
subjectively than objectively practical, for it is intended to bring 
an idea of reason doser to intuition (by means of a certain anal- 
ogy) and thus nearer to feding. All maxims have: 

1. A form, which consists in universality; and in this respect 
the formula of the moral imperative requires that the maxims be 
chosen as though they shomd hold as universal laws of nature. 

2. A materiaX i-e., an end; in this respect the formula says that 
the rational being, as by its nature an aid and thus as an end in 
itself, must serve in every maxim as the condition restricting all 
merely relative and arbitr^ ends. 

3. A complete determination of all maxims by the formula 
that all maxims whidi stem from autonomous legislation ot^ht to 
harmonize with a possible realm of ends as with a reahn of 
nature.* 

* Teleology considers nature as a realm of ends; morals regards a pos- 
sible realm of ends as a realm of nature. In the former the rndm of ends 
is a theoretical idea for the explanation of vtiiat actually is. In the latter it 
is a pr artical idea for bringing about that which is not actnrily real but 
whum become real throi^|fa our conduct, and whirii is in accordance 
widi this idea. 
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There is a progression here like that through the categories of 
the unity of the form of the will (its universality), the plurality 
of material (the objects, Le^ the ends), and the all-compreheii- 
siveness or totality of the system of ends. But it is better in moral 
evaluation to follow the rigorous method and to make the uni- 
versal formula of the categorical imperative the basis: Act ac- 
cording to the maxim which can at the same time make itself a 
universal law. But if one wishes to gain a hearing for the moral 
law, it is very useful to bring one and the same action under the 
three stated’principles and thus, so far as possible, to bring it 
nearer to intuition. 

We can now end where we started, with the concept of an un- 
conditionally good will. That will is absolutely good which can- 
not be bad, and thus it is a 'Kill whose maxims, when made a uni- 
versal lau', can never conflict with itself. Thus this principle is 
also its supreme law: Always act according to that maxim whose 
universality as a law you can at the same time will. This is the 
only condition under which a will can never come into conflict 
with itself, and such an imperative is categorical. Because the 
validity of the will, as a universal law for po.ssible actions, has an 
analogy with the universal connection of the existence of things 
under universal laws, which is the formal element of nature m 

S reneral, the cat^orical imperative can also be expressed as fol- 
ows: Act accormng to maxims which can at the same dme have 
themselves as universal laws of nature as their object. Such, then, 
is the formula of an absolutely good will. 

Rational nature is distinguished from others in that it proposes 
an end to itself. This end would be the material of every good 
will. Since, however, in the idea of an absolutely good will with- 
out any limiting condition of the attainment oi mis or that end, 
every end to be effected must be completely abstracted (as any 
particular end would make each will only relatively good), the 
end here is not conceived as one to be effected but as an inde- 
pendent end and thus merely negatively. It is that which must 
never be acted against, and which must consequently never be 
valued as merely a means but in every volition also as an end. 
Now this end can never be other than the subject of all possible 
ends themselves, because this is at the same time the subject of a 
possible 'will which is absolutely good; for the latter cannot be 
made secondary to any other object without contradiction. The 
principle: Act 'with reference to every rational being (whether 
yourself or another) so that it is an end in itself in your maxim, is 
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thus basically identical with the principle: Act by a marim which 
involves its own universal validity for every rational being. 

That in the use of means to every end I should restrict my 
maxim to the condition of its universd validity as a law for every 
subject is tantamount to sa3nng that the subject of ends, Le., the 
rational being itself, must be made the basis of all maxims of 
actions and mus be treated never as a mere means but as the 
supreme limiting condition in the use of all means, i.e., as an end 
at the same time. 

It follows incontestably that every rational being must be able 
to regard himself as an end in himself with reference to all laws 
to which he may be subject, whatever they may be, and thus as 
giving universal laws. For it is just the fitness or his maxims to a 
universal legislation that indicates that he is an end in himself. It 
also follows that his dignity (his prerogative) over all merely 
natural beings entails that he must take his maxims from the point 
of view which regards himself, and hence also every other ra- 
tional being, as legislative. (The rational beings are, on this ac- 
count, called persons.) In this way, a world of rational beings 
(mwidus inteUigibilis) is possible as a realm of ends, because of 
the legislation belonging to all persons as members. Consequent- 
ly, every rational being must act as if he, by his maxinas, were at 
all times a legislative member in the universal realm of ends. The 
formal principle of these maxims is: So act as if your maxims 
should serve at the same time as the universal law (of all rational 
beings) . A realm of ends is thus possible only by analogy with a 
realm of nature. The former, however, is possible only by 
maxims, i.e., self-imposed rules, while the latter is possible by 
laws of efficient causes of things externally necessitated. R^ard- 
less of this difFerence, by analogy we call the natural whole a 
realm of nature so far as it is related to rational beitgs as its end; 
we do so even though the natural whole is looked at as a machine. 
Such a realm of en£ would actually be realized through maxims 
whose rule is prescribed to aU rational beings by the categorical 
imperative, if they were universally obqred. But a rational being, 
though he scrupulously follow this maxim, cannot for that rea- 
son expect every other rational beii^ to be true to it; nor can he 
eimect the realm of nature and its orderly design to harmonize 
wm him as a fitting member of a realm or ends which is possible 
through himself. That is, he cannot count on its favoring his 
execration of happiness. Still the law: Act according to the 
fnaxinis of a universally legislative member of a merely potential 
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realm of ends, remains in full force, because it commands cate- 
gorically. And just in this lies the ps^dox that merely the dig- 
nity of humanity as rational nature without any end or adrantage' 
to be gained by it, and thus respect for a mere idea, should serve 
as the inflexible precept of the will. There is the further paradox 
that the sublimity and worthiness of every rational subject to be 
a legislative member in the realm of ends consists precisely in 
independence of maxims from all such incentives. Otherwise he 
would have to be riewed as subject only to the natural law of his 
needs,® Although the realm of nature as well as that of ends 
would be thought of as united imder a sovereign, so that the lat- 
ter would no longer remain a mere idea but would receive true 
reality, the realm of ends would imdoubtedly gain a strong urge 
in its favor, but its intrinsic worth would not be au^ented. 
Regardless of this, even the one and only absolute legislator 
would still have to be conceived as judging the worth of rational 
beings only by the disinterested conduct which they prescribe 
to themselves merely from the idea [of dignity]. The essence of 
tilings is not changed by their external relations, and witliout 
reference to these relations a man miKt be judged only by what 
constitutes his absolute worth; and this is true whoever hw judge 
is, even if it be the Supreme Being. Morality is thus the relation 
of actions to the autonomy of the wiU, i.e., to possible universal 
lawgiving by maxims of the will. The action wnich can be com- 
patible with the autonomy of the will is permitted; that which 
does not agree with it is prohibited. The will whose maxims 
necessarily are in harmony with the laws of autonomy is a holy 
will or an absolutely good wilL The dependence of a will not 
absolutely good on the principle of autonomy .(moral constraint) 
is obligation. Hence olmgation cannot be applied to a holy will. 
Hie objective necessity of an action from obli^tion is called 
ditty. 

From what has just been said, it can easily be explained how it 
happens that, although in the concept of duty we think of sub- 
jection to law, we do nevertheless ascribe a certain sublimity 
and dignity to the person who fulfils all his duties. For though 
there is no sublimity in him in so far as he is subject to the moral 
law, yet he is sublime in so far as he is legislative with reference 
to the law and subject to it only for this reason. We have also 
shown above how neither fear or nor inclination to the law is the 
incentive which can give a moral worth to action; only respect 

9. [Reading ploial with VorlSnder.] 
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for it can do so. Our own will, so far as it would act only under 
the condition of a universal legislation rendered possible by its 
maxinis— this will ideally possible for us is the proper object of 
respect, and the dignity of humanity consists just in its capacity 
of giving universal laws, although with the condition that it is 
itself subject to this same legislatmn. 

THE AUTONOMY OF THE WILL AS THE SUPREME 
PRINCIPLE OF MORALITY 

Autonomy of the will is that property of it by which it is a law 
to itself independently of any property of objects of volition. 
Hence the principle of autonomy is: Never choose except in 
such a way that the maxims of the^oice are comprehended in 
the same volition as a universal lawrlhat this practical rule is an 
imperative, that is, that the will of every rational bemg is neces- 
sarily bound to it as a condition, cannot be proved by a mere 
anal3rsis of the concepts occurring in it, because it is a synthetical 
proposition. To prove it, we would have to go beyond the 
knowledge of objects to a critical examination of the subject, Le., 
of the pure pracdcal reason, for this synthetical proposition 
which commands apodicri cylly must be susceptible of being 
known completely a priotiAniiis matter, however, does not be- 
long in the present section. But that the principle of autonomy, 
which is now in question, is the sole principle of morals can be 
readily shown by mere analysis of concepts of morality, for by 
this anal}^ we find that its principle most be a categorical im- 

f >erative and that the imperative commands neither more nor 
ess than this very autonomy. 


THE HETERONOMY OF THE WILL AS THE SOURCE OF 
ALL SPURIOUS PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY 

If the will sedb the law which is to determine it anywhere else 
than in the fitness of its maxims to its own universal legislation, 
and if it thus goes outside itself and seeks this law in the property 
of any of its objects, heteronomy always results. For then the 
will does not give itself the law, but the object through its rela- 
tion to the wifi gives the law to k. This relation, whemer it rests 
on inclination or on conceptions of reasoiL only admits of 
hypothetical imperatives: I should do somethhig for the reason 
t^t I will something else. The moral, and therewith categorical, 
imperative, on the other hand, says I should act this or dut way 
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even though I will nothing else. For example, tlte former saj’s I 
should not lie if I wish to keep my reputation. The latter says I 
should not lie even though it would not cause me the least injury. 
The latter, therefore, must disregard every object to such an 
extent that it has absolutely no influence on the will, so that 
practical reason (will) not merely may minister to an interest 
not its own but rather may show its commanding authori^ as 
the supreme legislation. Thus, for instance, I should seek to 
further the happiness of others, not as though its realization was 
any concern of mine (whether because of direct inclination or 
of some satisfaction related to it indirectly through reason); I 
should do so merely because the maxim which excludes it from 
my duty cannot be comprehended as a universal law in one and 
the sarnie volition. 

CL-ilSSIFICATION OF ALL POSSIRLE PRIKOPLES OF MORALITY 
FOLI.OWING FROM HIE ASSUMFJ) PRINCIPLE 
OF HETERONOMY 

Here as everywhere in the pure use of reason so long as a criti- 
cal examination of it is lacking, human reason at first tries all 
possible wrong ways before it succeeds in finding the one true 
way. 

All principles wluch can be taken in this point of view are 
either empirical or rationaL The former, drawm from the prin- 
ciple of happiness, are based on physical or moral feeling; the 
latter, draum from the principle of perfection, are based either 
on the rational concept of perfection as a possible result or on 
the concept of an independent perfection (the will of God) as 
the determining cause of our vnll. 

Empirical principles are not at all suited to serve as the basis 
of moral laws. For if the basis of the universality by which they 
should be valid for all rational beings without dLstinction (the 
unconditional practied necessity which is thereby imposed 
upon them) is derived from a Articular tendency of human 
nature or the particular circumstance in which it is found, that 
universality is lost. But the principle of one’s own happiness is 
the most objectionable of ail. This is not merely because it is 
false and because experience contradicts the supposition that 
well-being is always proportional to good conduct, nor yet 
because this principle contributes nothing to the establishment 
of morality, inasmuch as it is a very different thing to make a 
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man happy from making him good, and to make him prudent 
and farsighted for his own advantage is far from makmg him 
virtuous. Rather, , it is because this principle supports morality 
with incentives which undermine it and destroy aU its sublimity, 
for it puts the motives to virtue and those to vice in the same 
class, teaching us only to make a better calculation while ob- 
literating the specific difference between them. On the other 
hand, there is the alleged special sense,* the moral feeling. The 
appeal to it is superficial, smce those who cannot think expect 
help from feeling, even with respect to that which concerns uni- 
versal laws; they do so even though feelings naturalty differ so 
infinitely in degree that they are incapable of furnishing a uni- 
form standard of the good and bad, and also in spite of the fact 
that one cannot validly judge for others by means of his own 
feeling. Nevertheless, the moral feeling is nearer to morality 
and its dignity, inasmuch as it pays virtue the honor of ascribing 
the satisfaction and esteem for ner directly to morality, and does 
not, as it were, say to her face that it is not her beauty but only 
our advanU^e which attaches us to her. 

Among the rational principles of morality, there is the onto- 
logical concept of perfection. It is empty, indefinite, and conse- 
quently useless for finding in the immeasurable field of possible 
realipr the greatest possime sum which is suitable to us; and, in 
mecincally distinguishing the reality which is here in question 
from all other realty, it mevitably tends to move in a circle and 
caimot avoid tacitly presupposing the morality which it ought 
to explain. Nevertheless, it is better than the theological concept, 
whitm derives morality from a most perfect divine will. It is bet- 
ter not merely because we cannot mtuit its perfection, having 
rather to derive it only from our own concepts of which morat 
ity itself is foremost, but also because if we do not so derive it 
(and to do so would involve a most fiagrant circle in explana- 
tion), the only remaining concept of the divine will is made up 
of the attributes of desire for glory and dominion combined 
with the awful conceptions of might and vei^eance, and any 
S3istem of ethics based on them would be direcdy opposed to 
morality. 

* I count the principle of moral feeling under that of haptmess, because 
every empirical interest promises to contribute to our well-bdng by the 
agreeableness that a thing affords, either direcdy and without a view to 
future advantage or with a view to it. We must likewise, with Hutcheson, 
count the princijde of sympathy with the happiness of others under the 
moral sense whi«^ he assumed. 
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But if I had to choose between the concept of the moral sense 
and that of perfection in general (neither of which at any rate 
weakens morality, although they are not capable of serving as its 
foundations), 1 would decide for the latter, because it presences 
the indefinite idea (of a will good in itself) free from corruption 
until it can be more narrowly defined. It at least withdraws the 
decision of the question from sensibility and brings it to the court 
of pure reason, although it does not even here deade the question. 

For the rest, 1 think that I may be excused from a lengthy 
refutation of all these doctrines. It is so easy, and presumably so 
well understood even by diose whose office requires them to 
decide for one of these theories (since the hearers would not 
tolerate suspension of judgment), that such a refutation would 
be only superfluous w'ork. What interests us more, however, is 
to know mat all these principles set up nothing other than the 
heteronomy of the will as the first ground of morality and thus 
necessarily miss their aim. 

In every case in which an object of the will must be assumed 
as prescribing the rule which is to determine the will, the role is 
nothing else but heteronomy. The imperative in this case is con- 
ditiond, stating that if or because one wiUs this object, one 
should act thus or so. Therefore the imperative can never com- 
mand morally, that is, categorically. The object may determine 
the will by means of inclination, as in the principle of one’s own 
happiness, or by means of reason directed to objects of our pos- 
sible volition in general, as in the principle of perfection; but the 
will in these cases never determmes itself directly by the con- 
ception of the action itself but only by the incentive which the 
foreseen result of the action incites in the will— that is, “I ought 
to do something because I will something else.” And here still 
another law must be assumed in my person as the basis of this 
imperative; it would be a law by wmch I would necessarily will 
tliat other thing; but this law would again require an imperative 
to restrict this maxim. Since the conception of an object com- 
mensurate to our power incites in the will an impulse according 
to the natural characteristic of our person, this impulse belongs 
to the nature of the subject (either to the sensibility, i.e., inclina- 
tion and taste, or to understanding and reason which faculties, 
according to the particular constitution of their nature, take 
pleasure in exerdsu^ themselves on an object). If follows that 
it would be really nature that would give the law. As a law of na- 
ture, known and proved by experience, it would be contingent 
and therefore unfit to be an apodictical practical rule such as the 
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moral rule must be. Such a law always represents heteronomy of 
die will; the will does not give itself the law, but an eictemal 
impulse gives it to the will according to the nature of the subject 
which is adapted to receive it. 

The absolutely good will, the principle of which must be a 
categorical imperadve, is thus undetermined with reference to 
any objects. It contains only the form of volition in general, and 
this form is autonomy. That is, the capability of the maYims of 
every good will to make themselves universal laws is itself the 
sole kw which the will of every rational being imposes on itself, 
and it does not need to support this on any incentive or interest. 

How such a synthetical practical a pnori proposidon is pos- 
sible and why it is necessary is a problem whose smution does not 
lie within the boundaries of the metaphysics of morals. More- 
over, we have not here affirmed its trudi, and even less professed 
to command a proof of it. We showed oidy through the develop- 
ment of the universally received concept of morals that auton- 
omy of the will is unavoidably connected with it, or rather that 
it is its foundation. Whoever, therefore, holds morality to be 
something real and not a chimerical idea without truth must also 
concede its principle which has been adduced here. Consequent- 
ly, this section was merely analytical, like the first. To prove that 
morality is not a mere phantom of the mind— and if the categori- 
cal imperative, and with it the autonomy of the will, is true and 
absolutely necessaiy as an a priori principle, it follows that it is 
no phantom— requires that a synthetical use of pure practical 
reason is possible. But we must not venture on this proof with- 
out first making a critical examination of this faculty of reason. 
In the last section we shall give the principal features of such an 
examination that will be sufficient for our purpose. 

THIRD SECTION 

TRANSITION FROM THE METAPHYSICS OF MORALS 
TO THE CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF 
PURE PRACTICAL REASON 

the concept of freedom is the key to the explanation 
OF the autonomy of the will 

AS WILL is a kind of causality of living beings so far as they 
are rational, freedom would be that property of this cau- 
sality by which it can be effective independently of foreign 
causes determining it, just as natural necessity is the property of 
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tite causality of all irrational beings by which they are deter- 
mined to activity by the influence of foreign causes. 

The preceding definition of freedom is negative and therefore 
affords no insight into its essence. But a positive concept of free- 
dom flows from it which is so much the richer and more fruitful 
Since the concept of a causally entails that of laws according to 
wMch somethit^, Le., the effect, must be established through 
something else which we call cause, it follows that freedom is 
by no means lawless even though it is not a property of the will 
according to laws of nature, lather, it must be a causality ac- 
cording to immutable laws, but of a peculiar kind. Otherwise a 
free would be an absurdity. Natural necessity is, as we have 
seen, a heteronomy of efScient causes, for every effect is possible 
only according to the law that something else determines the 
efficient cause to its causality. What else, then, can the freedom 
of the will be but autonomy, Le., the property of the will to be 
a law to itself? The proposition that the will is a law to itself in 
all its actions, however, only expresses the princmle that we 
should act according to no other maxim than that wmch can also 
have itself as a universal law for its object. And this is just the 
formula of the categorical imperative and the principle of moral- 
ity. Therefore a free will and a vdll under moral laws are identi- 
cal 

Thus if freedom of the will is presupposed, morality to- 
gether with its principle follows from it by the mere analysis of 
its concept. But the principle is nevertheless a synthetical propo- 
sition; an absolutely good will is one whose maxim can always 
indude itself as a universal law. It is synthetical because by 
anal3rsis of the concept of an absolutely good will that property 
of the maxim caimot be found. Such synthetical propositions, 
however, are possible only by the fact that both cognitions are 
connected through their union with a third in which both of 
them are to be found. The positive concept of freedom furnishes 
this third cognition, which cannot be, as in the case of physical 
causes, the nature of the sensuous world, in the concept of which 
we find conjoined the concepts of something as cause in relation 
to something else as effect. We cannot yet show directly what 
this third cognition is to which freedom directs us and of which 
we have an a priori idea, nor can we explain the deduction of the 
concept of freedom from pure practical reason and therewith 
the possibility of a cat^orical imperative. For this some further 
preparation is needed. 
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FREEDOM MUST BE PRESUPPOSED AS THE PROPERTY OF 
THE WILL OF ALL RATIONAL BEINGS 

It is not enough to ascribe freedom to our will, on any grounds 
whatever, if we do not also have sufficient grounds for attribut- 
ing it to all rational beings. For since morality serves as a law for 
us only as rational beit^ morality must hold valid for all rational 
beings, and since it must be derived exclusively from the prop- 
erty of freedom, freedom as the property of the will of all 
rational beings must be demonstrated. And it does not suffice to 
prove it from certain alleged experiences of human nature 
(which is indeed impossible, as it can be proved only a priori), 
W we must prove it as belonging generally to the activity of 
rational beings endowed with a wm. Now I say that every being 
which cannot act otherwise than under the idea of freedom is 
thereby really free in a practical re^ct. That is to say, all laws 
which are inseparably bound with freedom hold for it just as if 
its will were proved free in itself tw theoretical philosophy.* 
Now I affirm that we must necessarily grant that every radonal 
being who has a will also has the idea of freedom and that it acts 
only under this idea. For in such a being we think of a reason 
which is practical, i.e., a reason which has causality with respect 
to its objects. Now we cannot conceive of a reason which con- 
sciously responds to a bidding from the outside with respect to 
its judgments, for then the subject would attribute the deter- 
mination of its power of judgment not to reason but to an im- 
pulse. Reason must regard itself as the author of its principles, 
mdependently of foreign influences; consequently, as practical 
reason or as the will of a rational being, it must regard itself as 
free. That is to say, the will of a rarional being can be a will of its 
own only under the idea of freedom, and therefore in a practical 
point of view such a will must be ascribed to all ratioim beings. 

OF THE INfTEXtEST ATTACBUNG TO THE 
IDEAS OF MORALITY 

'We have finally reduced the definite concept of moraUty to 
the idea of freedom, but we could not prove freedom to be real 

I follow this method of assaming that freedom c^y ideally assnmed 
by rational beings as the basis of their actions is sufScient to our porpose, 
because I wish to avoid having to prove freedom also in its theoretical 
aspect. For if the latter is left unproved, the laws which would obligate a 
being who was really free wonla hold for a being who cannot act except 
under the idea of his own&eedom. Thus we can escape here from the onus 
which presses on the theory. 
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in ouiselres and in human nature. We only saw that we must 
presuppose it if we would think of a being as rational and con- 
scious of his causality with reject to actions, that is, as endowed 
with a wall; and so we find that on the very same grounds we 
must ascribe to each being endowed with reason and will the 
property of determining himself to action under the idea of 
freedom. 

From presupposing this idea [of freedom] there followed also 
consciousness of a law to act so that the subjective principles of 
actions, i.e., maxims, in every instance must be so chosen that 
they can hold also as objective, Le., universal, principles, and 
thus can serve as principles for the universal laws we give. But 
why should I subject myself as a rational beii^, and thereby all 
other beings endowed with reason, to this law? I will admit that 
no interest impels me to do so, for that would then give no cate- 
gorical imperative. But I must nevertheless take an interest in it 
and see how it comes about, for this “ought” is properly a 
“would” dut is valid for every rational being providea reason 
is practical for him without hindrance [i.e., exclusivety de- 
termined his action]. For beii^ who like ourselves are affected 
by the senses as incentives different from reason and who do not 
always do that which reason for itself alone would have done, 
that necessity of action is expressed only as an “ought.” The sub- 
jective necessity is thus distinguished from the objective. 

It therefore seems that the moral law, i.e., the principle of the 
autonomy of the will, is, properly peaking, only presupposed 
in the idea of freedoiiL as if we could not prove its reahty and 
ob j ective necessity by itself. Even if that were so, we would have 
stiU gained something because we would at least have defined 
the genuine principle more accurately than had been done be- 
fore. But with regard to its validity and to the practical necessity 
of subjection to it, we would not have advanced a single step, 
for we could give no satisfactory answer to anyone who asked 
us why the universality of our maidm as of a law had to be the 
restricting condition of our action. We could not tell on what 
is based the worth we ascribe to actions of this kind— a worth so 
great that there can be no higher interest, nor could we tell how 
It happens that man believes it is only through this that he feels 
his own personal worth, in contrast to which the worth of a 
pleasant or unpleasant condition is to be regarded as nothing. 

do find sometimes that we can take an interest in a personal 
quality which involves no [persoiud] interest in any [external] 
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condition, provided onl3r that [possession of] this quality makes 
us capable of participating in the [desired] concution in case 
reason were to effect the allotment of it That is, mere worthi- 
ness to be happy even vidthout the motive of participating in it 
can interest of itself. But this judgment is in fact only the effect 
of the already assumed importance of moral laws (if by die idea 
of freedom we detach ourselves from every empirical interest). 
But that we ought to detach ourselves, Le., regard ourselves as 
free in acting and yet as subject to certain laws, in order to find 
a worth merely in our person which would compensate for the 
loss of everything whicn makes our situation desirable— how this 
is possible and hence on what grounds the moral law obligates 
us we still cannot see in this way. 

We must openly confess that there is a kind of circle here 
from which it seems that there is no escape. We assume that we 
are free in the order of efficient causes so that we can conceive 
of ourselves as subject to moral laws in the order of ends. And 
thehi we think of ourselves as subject to these laws because we 
have ascribed freedom of the will to ourselves. This is circular 
because freedom and self-legislation of the will are both auton- 
omy and thus are redprocu concepts, and for that reason one 
of diem cannot be used to explain the other and to furnish a 
ground for it. At most th^ can be used for the logical purpose 
of bringing apparendy different concepdons of the same object 
under a single concept (as we reduce different fractions of die 
same value to the lowest common terms). 

One recourse, however, remains open to us, namely, to inquire 
whether we do not assume a different standpoint when we mink 
of ourselves as causes a priori efficient through freedom from 
that which we occupy when we conceive of ourselves in the 
light of our actions as effects which we see before our eyes. 

The following remark requires no subde reflection, and we 
may suppose that even the commonest understandit^ can make 
it, though it does so, after its fashion, by an obscure mscemment 
of judgment which it calls feeling: ^ conceptions, like those of 
the senses, which come to os without our choice enable us to 
know the objects only as they affect us, while what they are in 
themselves r emains unknown to us; therefore, as rwards this 
kind of conception, even with the closest attention and dearness 
which understanding may ever bring to them we can attain only 
to knowledge of appearances and never to knowledge of tiling 
in themsdves. As soon as this distinction is once made (perhaps 
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merel)r because of a noticed difference between conceptions 
which are given to us from somewhere else and to which we are 
passive and those which we produce only from ourselves and ia 
which we show our own activity), it follows of itself that we 
must assume behind the appearances something else which is not 
appearance, namely, things-m-themselves; we do so although we 
must admit that we cannot approach them more closely and 
can never know what they are in themselves, since they can 
never be knovra by us except as they affect us. This must furnish 
a distinction, though a crude one, between a world of sense and 
a world of understanding. The former, by differences in the 
sensuous faculties, can be very different among various ob- 
servers, while the latter, which Is its foundation, remains alwa37s 
the same. A man may not presume to know even himself as he 
really is by knowing' himself through inner sensation. For since 
he does not, as it were, produce himself or derive his concept of 
himself a priori but only empirically, it is natural that he obtains 
his knowledge of himself through inner sense and consequently 
only through the appearance of his nature and the way in which 
his consciousness is mected. But beyond the characteristic of his 
own subject which is compounded of these mere appearances, he 
necessarily assumes something else as its basis, namely, his ego 
as it is in itself. Thus in respect to mere perception andf receptiv- 
ity to sensations he must count himself as belonging to the world 
of sense; but in respect to that which may be pure activity in 
himself (i.e., in respect to that which reaches consciousness di- 
reedy and not by affecting the senses) he must reckon himself 
as belonging to the intellectual world. But he has no further 
knowledge of that world. 

lb such a conclusion the thinking man must come with respect 
to all things which may present themselves to him. Presumably 
it is to be met with in me commonest understanding which, as is 
well known, is very much inclined to expect behind the objects 
of the senses something else invisible and acting of itself. But 
such an understanding soon spoils it by trying to make the in- 
visible again sensuous, i.e., to make it an object of intuition. Thus 
common understanding becomes not in the least wiser. 

Now man really finds in himself a faculty by which he dis- 
tinguishes himself from all other things, even from himself so 
far as he is affected by objects. This faculty is reason. As a pure 
spontaneous activity it is even elevated above understanding. For 
though the latter is also a spontaneous activity and does not, like 
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sense, merely contain conceptions which arise only when one 
is affected by things, beu^ passive, it nevertheless cannot pro- 
duce by its activity any omer concepts than those which serve 
to bring the sensuous conceptions under rules and thereby to 
unite i^em in one consciousness. Without this use of sensibility 
it would not think at all, while, on the other hand, reason shows 
such a pure roontaneity in the case of ideas that it^** far transcends 
everything that sensibility can give to consciousness^** and shows 
its chief occupation in distinguishing the world of sense from 
the world of understanding, thereby prescribing limits to the 
understanding itself. 

For this reason a rational being must regard himself as intelli- 
gence (and not from the side of his lower powers), as belonging 
to the world of understanding and not to that of the senses. Thus 
he has two standpoints from which he can consider himself and 
recognize the laws of the enmloyment of his powers and con- 
sequently of all his actions: nrst, as belonging to the world of 
sense, under laws of nature (heteronomy), and, second, as be- 
longing to the intelligible world under laws which, independent 
of nature, are not empirical but founded only on reason. 

As a rational being and thus as belonging to the intelligible 
world, man cannot tmnk of the causality of his own will except 
under the idea of freedom, for independence from the determin- 
ing causes of the world of sense (an independence which reason 
must always ascribe to itself) is freedom. The concept of auton- 
omy is inseparably connected with the idea of freedom, and with 
the latter there is inseparably bound the universal principle of 
morality, which ideally is the ground of all actions of rational 
beings, just as natural law is the ground of all appearances. 

Now we have removed the suspicion whidh we raised that 
there might be a hidden circle in our reasoning from freedom to 
autonomy and from the latter to the moral law. This suspicion 
was that we laid down the idea of freedom for the sake of the 
moral law in order later to derive freedom from it, and that we 
were thus unable to give any ground for the law, presenting it 
only as a petitio prindpii that well-disposed minds would gladly 
allow us but wtuch we could never advance as a demonstrable 
proposition. But we now see that, if we think of ourselves as free, 

10 . [Kant wiote er . . ..Umi, which gives no tenable meaning. Adidces 
suggested sie....ihr = reas<m....to reason. But as sensibility d^ not 
give material to reason, at least directly, Vorlander and the Casaurer ed. 
read sie.... ihm, and they are followed here.] 
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we transport ourselves into the intelligible world as members of 
it and know the antononw of the ■will together with its conse- 
quence, morality; while, if we think of ourselves as obligated, we 
consider ourselves as belonging both to the world of sense and 
at the same time to the intelligible world. 

HOW IS A CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE POSSIBLE? 

The rational being counts himself, qua intelligence, as belong- 
ing to the intelligible world, and only as an efiELdent cause belong- 
ing to it does he call his causality a ■will. On the other side, how- 
ever, he is consdous of himself as a part of the world of sense in 
which his actions are found as mere appearances of that causality. 
But we do not discern how they are possible on the basis of that 
causality which we do not know; rather, those actions must be 
regarded as determined by other appearances, namely, desires 
and indinations, belonging to the world of sense, m a mere 
member of the intelligible world, all my actions would complete- 
ly accord with the prindple of the autonomy of the pure ■will, 
and as a part only of the world of sense would they have to be 
assumed to conform wholly to the natural law or desires and 
inclinations and thus to the heteronomy of nature. (The former 
actions would rest on the supreme ptindple of mor^ty, and the 
latter on that of happiness.) But since the intelligible world con- 
tains the ground of the world of sense and hence of its laws, the 
intelligibk world is (and must be concdved as) directly legis- 
lative for my ■will, which bdongs wholly to the intdligible world. 
Therefore 1 recognize m 3 rself intelligence as subject to the 
law of the world of understanding and to the autonomy of the 
wilL That is, 1 recognize m}rself as subject to the law of reason 
which contains in the idea of freedom Ae law of the intelligible 
world, while at the same time I must acknowledge that I am a 
being which belongs to the world of sense. Therefore I must 
regard the laws of the intelligible world as imperatives for me, 
and actions in accord ■with this principle as duties. 

Thus cat^otical imperatives are possible because the idea of 
freedom makes me a member of an intelligible world. Conse- 
qnentty, if 1 were a member of only that world, all my actions 
wotda al^ways be in accordance with the autonomy of the ■will. 
But dnce 1 intuit m 3 raelf at the same time as a member of the 
world of sense, my actions ought to conform to it, and this cate- 
gorical ought presents a sjmthedc a priori proposition, since be- 
sides my ■will imected by my sensuous desires there is added the 
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idea of the Avill as pure, practical of itself, and belonging to the 
intelligible world, which accordii^ to reason contains the su- 
preme condition of the former [sensuously affected] will. It is 
similar to the manner in which concepts of the misunderstanding, 
which of themselves mean nothing but lawful form in general, 
are added to the intuitions of the sensuous world, thus rendering 
possible a priori synthetic propositions, on which all knowledge 
of a system of nature rests. 

The practical use of common human reason confirms the cor- 
rectness of this deduction. When we present examples of honesty 
of purpose, of steadfasmess in following good maxims, and of 
S3nmpathy and general benevolence even with great sacrifice of 
advantages and comfort, there is no inan, not even the most mali- 
cious vifiain (provided he is otherwise accustomed to using his 
reason), who does not wish that he also might have these quali- 
ties. But because of his indinations and impulses he cannot bring 
this about, yet at the same time he wishes to be free from sucm 
inclinations which are burdensome even to himself. He thus 
proves that, with a will free from all impulses of sensibility, he in 
thought transfers himself into an order of things altogether dif- 
ferent from that of his desires in the field of sensibility. He can- 
not expect to obtain by that wish any gratification of desires nor 
any condition which would satisfy his real or even im^ined in- 
clinations, for the idea itself, which elicits this wish from him, 
would lose its pre-eminence if he had any such expectation. He 
can e^ect only a greater inner worth of his person. He imagines 
himself to be this better person when he transfers himself to the 
standpoint of a member of the intelligible world to which he is 
Involuntarily impelled by the idea of freedom, i.e., independence 
from the detemuning causes of the world of sense; and from this 
standpoint he is consdous of a good will, which on his own con- 
fession constitutes the law for his bad will as a member of the 
world of sense. He acknowledges the authority of this law even 
while transgressing it. The mom ought is therdore his own voli- 
tion as a member of the intelligible world, and it is conceived by 
him as an ought only in so far as he regards himself at the same 
time as a member of the world of sense. 

ON THE EXTREME LIMIT OF ALL PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 

In respect to their will, all men think of themselves as free. 
Hence arise all ju^ments of actions as being .such as ought to 
have been done, although they were not done. But this freedom 
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is not an empirical concept and cannot be such, for it still remains 
even though experience shows the contrary of the demands 
which are necessarily conceived as consequences of the supposi- 
tion of freedom. On the other hand, it is equally necessary that- 
everything which happens should be inexorably determined by 
natural laws, and this natural necessity is likewise no empirical 
concept, because it implies the concept of necessity and thus of 
a priori knowledge. But this concept of a system of nature is con- 
firmed by expenence, and it is inevitably presupposed if expe- 
rience, which is knowledge of the objects of the senses intercon- 
nected by universal laws, is to be possible. Therefore freedom is 
only an idea of reason whose objective reality in itself is doubtful, 
while nature is a concept of the understandmg which shows and 
necessarily must show its reality by examples of experience. 

There now arises a dialectic of reason, since the freedom 
ascribed to the will seems to stand in contradiction to natural 
necessity. At this parting of the ways reason in its speculative 
purpose finds the way of natural necessity more well-beaten and 
usable than that of freedom; but in its practical purpose the foot- 
path of freedom is the only one on which it is possible to make 
use of reason in our conduct. Hence it is as imposrible for the 
subtlest philosophy as for tiie commonest reasoning to argue 
freedom away. Pmlosophy must therefore assume that no true 
contradiction will be found between freedom and natural neces- 
sity in the same human actions, for it cannot give up the concept 
of nature any more than that of freedom. 

Hence even if we should never be able to conceive how free- 
dom is possible, at least this apparent contradiction must be con- 
vincin^y eradicated. For if even the thought of freedom contra- 
dicts itself or nature, which is equally necessary, it would have to 
be surrendered in competition with natural necessity. 

But it would be impossible to escape this contradiction if the 
subject, which seems to himself free, thought of himself in the 
same sense or in the same relationship when he calls himsdf free 
as when he assumes that m the same action he is subject to natural 
law. Therefore it is an inescapable task of speculative philos- 
ophy to show at least that its illusion about the contradiction rests 
in the fact that we [do not]^ think of man in a different sense 
and relationship when we ^ him free from that in which we 
consider him as a part of nature and subject to its laws. It must 

II. [Fcdlowing the sv^estion of R. F. A. Hoenil6, Mind, XLV (new 
ser., 1936), 117-28.] 
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show not only that they can very well coexist but also that they 
must be thought of as necessarily united in one and the same sub- 
ject; for otherwise no ground could be given why we should 
burden reason with an idea which, though it may without con- 
tradiction be united with another that is sufficiently established, 
nevertheless involves us in a perplexity whidbi sorely embarrasses 
reason in its speculative use. This duty is imposed only on specu- 
lative philosophy, so that it may diear the way for practical 
philosophy, 'tnus the philosopher has no choice as to whether he 
will remove the apparent contradiction or leave it untouched, for 
in the latter case me theory of it would be bonvm vacans, into the 
possession of which the fatalist can rightly enter and drive all 
morality from its alleged property as occupying it without tide. 

l!bt we cannot say here that we have reached the beginnings of 
practical philosophy. For the setdement of the controvert does 
not belong to practical philosophy, as the latter only demands 
from speculative reason that it put an end to the discord in which 
it entangles itself in theoretical questions, so that practical reason 
may have rest and security from outer attacks Mmch could dis- 
pute it the ground on which it desires to erect its edifice. 

The tide to freedom of the will claimed by common reason is 
based on the consciousness and the conceded presimposition of 
the independence of reason from merely subjectively determin- 
ing causes which together constitute wliat bdongs only to sensa- 
tion, being comprehended imder the general name of sensibility. 
Man, who in this way regards himseS as intdligenc^ puts him- 
self in a different order of things and in a relationship to deter- 
mining grounds of an altogether different kind when he thinks of 
himsw as intelligence with a will and thus as endowed with 
causality, compared with that other order of things and that 
other set of determining grounds which become rdevant when 
he perceives himself as a phenomenon in the world of sense (as he 
really is also) and submits his causality to external determination 
according to natural laws. Now he soon realizes that both can 
subsist together— indeed, that they must. For there is not the 
least contradiction between a thing in appearance (as belot^^ 
to the world of sense) being subject to certain laws from wmch 
it is independent as a thing or a being in itself. That it must think 
of itself m this twofold manner rests, with r^ard to the jSrst, on 
the consciousness of itsdf as an object af^cted through the 
senses, and, with regard to what is required by the second, on the 
consciousness of itsdf as intelligence, i.e., as independent from 
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sensuous impressions in the use of reason and thus as belonging 
to the intelligible world. 

This is why man claims to possess a will which does not let him 
become accountable for what belongs merely to his desires and 
inclinations, but thinks of actions, which can be done only by dis- 
regarding all desires and sensuous attractions, as possible and 
indeed necessary for him. The causality of these actions lies in 
him as an intelligence and in efFects and actions in accordance 
with principles of an intelligible world, of which he knows only 
that reason alone and indeed pure reason independent of sensibil- 
ity gives the law in it. Moreover, since it is only as intelligence 
that he is his proper self (being as man only appearance or him- 
self), he knows mat those laws apply to him mrectly and cate- 
gorically, so that that to which inclinations and impulses and 
hence the entire nature of the world of sense incite him cannot 
in the least impair the latvs of his volition as an intelligence. He 
does not even hold himself responsible for these inclinations and 
impulses or attribute them to his proper self, i.e., his will, though 
he does ascribe to his wdll the indulgence which he may grant to 
them when he permits them an influence on his maxims to the 
detriment of the rational laws of his 

When practical reason thinks itself into an intelligible world, 
it does in no way transcend its limits. It would do so, however, if 
it tried to intuit or feel itself into it. The intelligible world is 
only a negative thought with respect to the world of sense, 
which does not give reason any laws for determining the will. 
It is positive only in the single point that freedom as negative 
determination is at the same time connected with a positive 
faculty and even a causality of reason. This causality we call a 
wdU to act so that the principle of actions will accord with the 
essential characteristic of a rational cause, i.e., with the condition 
of universal validity of a marim as a law. But if it were to borrow 
an object of the will, ie., a motive, from the intelligible world, it 
would overstep its boundaries and pretend to be acquainted with 
something of which it knows nothing. The concept of a world of 
understanding is therefore only a standpoint which reason sees 
itself forced to take outside appearances, in order to think of 
itself as practical If the influences of sensibility were determin- 
ing for man, this would not be possible; but it is necessaiy^ unless 
he is to be denied the consciousness of hhnself as an inteUi^fence, 
and thus as a rational and rationally active cause, Le., a cause 
acting in freedom. This thought certainly implies the idea of 
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an order and legislation different from that of natural mechanism 
which applies to the world of sense; and it makes necessary the 
concept, of an intelligible world, the whole of rational beings as 
thii^s-m-themselves. But it does not give us the least occasion to 
think of it other than according to its formal condition only, Le., 
the universality of the maxim of the wiU as law and thus the 
autonomy of me will, which alone is consistent with freedom. 
All laws, on the other hand, which are directed to an object 
make for heteronomy, which only beloi^ to natural laws and 
which can apply only to the world of sense. 

But reason would overstep all its bounds if it undertook to ex- 
plain how pure reason can be pracdc^ which is the same prob- 
lem as e]q>]aining how freedom is possible. 

For we can explain nothing but what we can reduce to laws 
whose object can be given in some possible experience. Buf free- 
dom is a mere idea, the objective reality of which can in no way 
be shown according to natural laws or m any possible experience. 
Since no example in accordance with any analogy can support it, 
it can never be comprehended or even imagined. It holds only as 
the necessary presuppoation of reason in a being that believes 
itself conscious of a will, ie., of a faculty different from the 
mere faculty of desire, or a faculty of determining itself to act 
as intelligence and thus according to laws of reason mdependent- 
ly of natural instincts. But where determination according to 
natural laws comes to an end, there too all explanation ceases, and 
nothing remains but defense, Le., refutation of the objections of 
those who pretend to have seen deeper into the essence of things 
and therefore boldly dedare freedom to be impossible. We can 
only show them that the supposed contradiction they have dis- 
covered lies nowhere else than in their necessarily regarding man 
as appearance in order to make natural law valid with respect to 
human actions. And now when we require them to think of him 
qua intelligence as a thing-in-itself, they still persist in consider- 
ing him as appearance. Obviously, then, the separation of his 
causality (his will) from all natural laws of the world of sense in 
one and the same subject is a contradiction, but this diswpears 
when they reconsider and confess, as is reasonable, that behind 
the appearances thii^s-in-themselves must stand as their hidden 
ground and that we caimot e3q>ect the laws of the activity of 
these grounds to be the same as those under which their appear- 
ances stand. 

The subjective impossibility of explaining the freedom of the 
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^vill is the same as the impossibility of discovering and explaining 
an interest* which man can take m moral laws. Nevertheless, he 
does actually take an interest in them, and the foundation in us of 
this interest we call the moral feeling. This moral feeling has been 
erroneously construed by some as the standard for our moral 
judgment, whereas it muk rather be regarded as the subjective 
effect which the law has upon the vdll to which reason alone 
gives objective grounds. 

In order to will that which reason alone prescribes to the 
sensuously affected rational being as that which he ought to will, 
certainly there is required a power of reason to insm a feeling 
of pleasure or satisfaction in the fulfilment of duty, and hence 
there must be a causality of reason to determine the sensibili^ in 
accordance with its ovm principles. But it is wholly impossible to 
discern, Le., to make a priori conceivable, how a mere thought 
containing nothing sensuous is to produce a sensation of pleasure 
or displeasure. For that is a particular kind of causality of which, 
as of all causality, we cannot determine anything a priori but 
must consult experience only. But since experience can exem- 
plify the relation of cause to effect only as subsisting between 
two objects of experience, while here pure reason by mere ideas 
(which furnish no object for experience) is to be the cause of an 
effect which does lie in experience, an explanation of how 
and why the universality of the maxim as law (and hence moral- 
ity) interests us is completely impossible for us men. Only this 
much is certain: that it is valid for us not because it interests us 
(for that is heteronomy and dependence of practical reason on 
sensibility, i.e., on a basic feehng, and thus it could never be 
morally legislative) but that it interests us because it is valid for 
us as men, inasmuch as it has arisen from our will as intelligence 
and hence from our proper self; but what belongs to mere ap- 

* Interest is that by which reason becomes practical, Le., a cause deter- 
mining the will. We therefore say only of a rational being that he takes an 
interest in something; irrational creatures fed only sensuous impulses. A 
direct interest in the action is taken by reason only if the universal validity 
of its maxim is a suiHcient determining ground of the wilL Only such an 
interest is pure. But if reason can determine the will only by means of 
another obj^ect of desire or under the presupposition of a p^cular feding 
of the subject, reason takes merdy an indirect interest in the action, and 
since reason for itsdf alone without experience can discover ndther objects 
of the will nor a particular feeling which lies at its root, that indirect inv- 
est would be only empirical and not a pure interest of reason. The logical 
interest of reason in advandng its insights is never direct but rather pre- 
supposes purposes for which mey are to be used. 
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pearance is necessarily subordinated by reason to the nature of 
the thing-in-itself . 

Thus the question, “How is a categorical imperative possible? ” 
can be answered to this extent: We can cite the only presupposi- 
tion under which it is alone possible. This is the idea of freedom, 
and we can discern the necessi^ of this presupposition which is 
sufficient to the practical use ot reason, i.e., to the conviction of 
the validity of this imperative and hence i^o of the moral law. 
But how this presupposition itself is possible can never be dis- 
cerned by any numan reason. However, on the presupposition of 
freedom of the will of an intelligence, its autonomy as the formal 
condition under which alone it can be determined is a necessary 
consequence. To presuppose the freedom of the will is not only 

a uite possible, as specmtive philosophy itsdf can prove, for it 
oes not involve itself in a contradiction with the principle of 
natural necessity in the interconnection of appearances m the 
world of sense. But, it is also unconditionally necessary that a ra- 
tional being conscious of his causality through reason and thus 
conscious of a will dffierent from desires shomd practically pre- 
suppose it, Le., presuppose it in the idea as the fundamental condi- 
tion of all his voluntary actions. Yet how pure reason, without 
any other incentives, wherever they may be derived, can by 
itself be practical, i.e., how the mere principle of the universe 
validity of all its maxims as laws (which would certainly be the 
form of a pure practical reason), without any material (object) 
of the will in which we might in advance take some interest, can 
itself furnish an incentive and produce an interest which would 
be called purely moral; or, in other words, how pure reason can 
be practical— to eiqilain this, all human reason is vmoUy incompe- 
tent, and aU the pains and work of seeking an esplanation of it 
are wasted. 

It is just the same as if I sought to find out how freedom itself 
as causality of a will is possible; for, in so doing, I would leave the 
philosophical basis of emlanation behind, and I have no other. 
Certainly I could revel in the intelligible world, the world of in- 
telligences, which still remains to me; but although I have a well- 
founded idea of it, still I do not have the least knowledge of it, 
nor can I ever attain to it by all the exertions of my natural 
capacity of reason. This intelligible world signifies only a some- 
thing whidi remains when I have excluded from the determin- 
ing grounds of my will eveiythii^ belonging to the world of 
sense in order to withhold the principle of motives from the field 
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of sensibility. I do so by limitii^ it and showing that it does not 
contain absolutely everything in itself but that outside it there 
is still more; but this more I do not further know. After banishing 
all material, Le., knowledge of objects, from pure reason whic£ 
formulates this ideal, there remain to me only the form, the prac- 
tical law of universal validity of maxims, and, in conformity with 
this, reason in relation to a pure intelligible world as a possible 
effective cause, i.e., as determining the will. An incentive must 
here be totally absent unless this idea of an intelligible world itself 
be the incentive or that in which reason primariy takes an inter- 
est. But to make this conceivable is precisely the problem we can- 
not solve. 

Here is, then, the supreme limit of all moral inquiry, lb define 
it is very important, both in order that reason may not seek 
around, on the one hand, in the world of sense, in a way harmful 
to morals, for the supreme motive and for a comprehensible but 
empirical interest; and so that it will not, on the other hand, im- 
potently flap its wii^ in the space (for it, an empty space) of 
transcendent concepts which we call the intelligible world, with- 
out being able to move from its starting-point and losing itself 
amid phantoms. Furthermore, the idea of a pure intdUigible 
world as a whole of all intelligences to which we ourselves bdong 
as rational beings (though on the other side we are at the same 
time members of the world of sense) is alwa3rs a useful and per- 
missible idea for the purpose of .a rational faith. This is so even 
though all knowledge terminates at its boundary, for through 
the ^orious ideal of a universal realm of ends-in-themsdves (ra- 
tioim beiii^) a lively interest in the moral law can be awakened 
in us. lb tmt realm we can belong as members only when we 
carefully conduct ourselves accormng to maxims of freedom as 
if they were laws of nature. 

QONCLtJDING REMARK 

The speculative use of reason with respect to nature leads to 
the absolute necessity of some supreme cause of the world. The 
practical use of reason with respect to freedom leads also to an 
Absolute necessity, but to the necessity only of laws of actions 
of a rational bein^ as such. Now it is an essential principle of all 
use of reason to push its knowledge to a consaousness of its 
necessity, for otherwise it would not be rational knowledge. But 
it is also an equally essential restriction of this very same reason 
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that it cannot discern the necessity of 'what is or what occurs or 
what ought to be done, unless a condition under which it is or 
occurs or ought to be done is presupposed. In this way, however, 
the satisfaction of reason is only further and further postponed 
by the constant inquiry after the condition. Therefore, reason 
restlessly seeks the unconditionally necessary and sees itself com- 
pelled to assume it, though it has no means by which to make it 
comprehensible and is happy enough if it can only discover the 
concept which is consistent with th^ presupposition. It is there- 
fore no objection to our deduction of the supreme principle of 
morality, but a reproach which we must make to human reason 
generally, that it caimot render comprehensible the absolute 
necessity of an unconditional practical law (such as the cate- 
gorical imperative must be) . Reason caimot be blamed for being 
unwilling to explain it by a condition, Le., by Tnaking some inter- 
^ its basis, for the law would then cease to be moral, Le., a 
supreme law of freedom. And so we do not indeed comprehend 
the practical unconditional necessity of the moral imperative; 
yet we do comprehend its inconmrehensibility, which is all that 
can be fairly demanded of a philosophy which in its principles 
strives to reach the limit of human reason. 
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PREFACE 

W Enr this critique is called shn^y Critique of Practical Rea- 
son and not Critique of Purerractical Reason, thot^h the 
parallelism between it and the critique of speculative reason 
seems to demand the latter title, will be sufficiently shown in the 
treatise itself. Its task is merely to show that there is a pure prac- 
ticalreason, and, in order to do this, it criticallv examines reason’s 
entire practical faculty . If it succeeds in riiis task, there is no need^ 
to examine the pure faculty itself to see whether it, like specula- 
tive reason, presumptuously overreaches itself. For if pure rea- 
son is actually practical, it will show its reality and mat of its 
concepts in actions, and all disputations which aim to prove its 
impossibility will be in vain. 

With the pure practical faculty of reason, the reality of tran- 
scendental freedom is also conSnned. Indeed, it is substantiated 
in the absolute sense needed by speculative reason in its use of 
the concept of causality, for this freedom is required if reason 
is to rescue itself from the antinomy in which it is inevitably 
entai^led when attenmting to thiiu the unconditioned in a 
causal series. For speculative reason, the concept of freedom was 
problematic but not impossible; that is to say, speculative reason 
could think of freedom without contradiction, but it could not 
assure any objective reality to it. Reason showed freedom to be 
conceivable only in order that its supposed impossibility might 
not endanger reason’s very being and plunge it into an abyss of 
skepticism. 

The concept of freedom, in so far as its reality is proved by 
an apodictic law of practical reason, is riie keystone of the whole 
architecture of the system of pure reason and even of speculative 
reason. All other concepts (riiose of God and immortality) 
which, as mere ideas, are unsupported by anything in speculative 
reason now attach themselves to the concept of freedom and 
gain, with it and through it, stability and objective reality. That 
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is, their possibility is proved by the fact that there really is free- 
dom, for this idea is revealed by the moral law. 

Freedom, however, among all the ideas of speculative reason 
is the only one whose possibility we know a priori. We do not 
understand it, but we know it as the condition* of the moral law 
which we do know. The ideas of God and immortality are, on 
the contrary, not conditions of the moral law, but only condi- 
tions of the necessary object of a will which is determined by 
this law, this will beiog merely the practical use of our pure 
reason. Hence we cannot say that we know or understand eiraer 
the reality or even the possibility of these ideas. Neverdieless, 
they are the conditions of applying the morally determined will 
to the object which is given to it a priori (the highest good). 
Consequently, the possibility of these conditions can and must be 
assumed in this practical context without our knowing or under- 
standing them in a theoretical sense, lb serve their practical func- 
tion, it suffices that they not contain any intenm impossibility 
(contradiction). Here we have a ground of assent which, in 
comparison to the speculative reason, is only subjective^ but 
which is just as valid objectively to a practical reason which is 
equally pure. Thus, through the concept of freedom, the ideas 
of God and immortality gain objective reality and legitimacy 
and indeed subjective necessity (as a need of pure reason). 
Reason is not hereby extended, however, in its theoretical knowl- 
edge; the only thii^ which is different is that the possibility, 
wtuch was heretofore a problem, now becomes an assertion, and 
the practical use of reason is thus connected with the elements 
of theoretical reason. This need is not just a hypothetical one 
for some arbitrary speculative purpose, of the kind that one 
must assume if he vAshes to complete the use of reason in specu- 
lation; it is rather a need, with the status of a law, to assume that 
without which an aim caimot be achieved which one ought to set 
before himself invariably in all his actions. 

It would certainly be more satisfying to our speculative reason 

* lb avoid having anyone imagine that there is an inconsistency when 
I say that freedom is the condition of the moral law and later assert that 
the moral law is the only condition under which freedom can be known, 
I will only remind the reader that, though freedom is certainly the 
naio essenM of the moral law, the latter is the ratio cogfioscendi of freedom. 
For had not the moral law alreafy been disdncdy thonght in our reason, 
we would never have been justmed in assuming anythmg like freedom, 
even thou^ it is not self-contradictory. But if there were no freedom, 
die moral kw would never have been encountered in us. 
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if those problems could be solved just by themselves without 
such a detour and if insight into them could be put up for prac- 
tical use; but our speculative faculty is not so conveniently dis- 
posed. Those who boast of such elevated knowledge should not 
hold it back but present it for public testing and acclaim. They 
wish to prove; very well, let them prove, and the critical philos- 
ophy will lay down its weapons before them as victors. Qtdd 
Stotts? Nolint. Atqm licet esse beatis.^ Since they do not actually 
wish to prove, presumably because they cannot, we must again 
take up these weapons and seek, in the practical use of reason, 
sufficient grounds for the concepts of God, freedom, and im- 
mortality. These concepts are founded upon the moral use of 
reasoi^ while speculation could not find sufficient guarantee even 
of their possibility. 

Now IS explained the enigma of the critical philosophy, whidi 
Ues in the fact that we must renounce the objective reality of the 
supersensible use of the categories in speculation and yet can 
attribute this I'cality to them in respect to the objects of pure 

f >ractical reason. This must have seemed an inconsistency so 
ong as the practical use of reason was known only by name. 
However, a thorough analysis of the practical use of reason 
makes it dear that the reality thought of here implies no theoreti- 
cal determination of the cat^ories and no extension of our 
knowledge to the supersensible. One then perceives that all that 
is meant m attributing reality to those concepts is that an object 
is attributable to them either in so far as th^ are contained in the 
necessary determination of the will a priori or because they are 
indissolubly connected with the object of this determination. 
The inconsistency vanishes because the use which is now made of 
these concepts is different from that required by speculative 
reasoiL 

So far from being incoherent, the highly consistent structure 
of the Critique of Fttre Reason is very satisfyingly revealed here. 
For in that work the objects.of experience as such, induding 
even our own subject, were explained as only appearances, 
though as based upon fhings-in-themsdves; consequently, even 
in that Critique it was emphasized that the supersensible was not 
mere fancy and that its concepts were not empty. Now practical 
reason itself, without any collusion with the speculatwe, pro- 

I. [“ ‘Why standing still?’ Th^ would refuse. And yet ’ds in their power 
to be happy” (Horace Satire L L 19, trans. H. Rushton Fairdough r‘Lodb 
Classical Library” (1936)]).] 
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vides reality to a supersensible object of tlie category of causality, 
i.e., of freedoHL Tbis is a pracdc^ concept and as such is subject 
only to practical use; but what in the speculative critique could 
only be thought is now confirmed by fact The strange but in- 
controvertible assertion of the speculative Critique, that tiie 
thinking subject is only an appearance to itself in inner intuition, 
now finds its full confirmation in the Critique of PracHcd 
Reason; the establishment of this thesis is here so cogent that one 
would be compelled to accept it even if the first had not already 
proved it.* 

In this way I can also understand why the most weighty criti- 
cisms of the Critique which have come to my attention turn 
about these two points: first, the reality of the categories as 
applied to noumena, which is denied in theoretical knowledge 
but afiirmed in practical; and, second, the paradoxical demand to 
regard one’s self, as subject to freedom, as noumenon, and yet 
from the point of view of nature to think of one’s self as a 
phenomenon in one’s own empirical consciousness. So long as 
one had no definite concept of morality and freedom, no conjec- 
ture could be made concerning what the noumenon was wMch 
should be posited as the ground of the alleged appearance, and 
even whether it was possible to form a concept of k, since all the 
concepts of the pure understanding in their theoretical employ- 
ment had already been exclusively assigned to mere appearances. 
Only a detailed Critique of Practical Reason can set aside all 
these misconceptions and put in a dear light the consistency 
which constitutes its chief merit. 

So much for the justification of the fact that the concepts and 
prindples of the pure ^eculative reason are now and t^ain re- 
examined in this work, m ^te of the fact that they have already 
been scrutinized in the Critique of Pure Reason. This might not 
seem proper in the systematic construction of a sdence, since 
matters which have already been dedded should only be referred 
to and not discussed again. But here it is allowed and even neces- 
sary, for these concepts of reason are now seen in transition to 
an altogether different use from that made of them in the first 

* The union of causality as freedom 'with causality as the mechanism of 
nature, the first being given throi^h the moral law and the latter through 
natural law, and bom as related to the same subject, man, is impossible 
unless man is conceived by pure consciousness as a being in itself m rela- 
tion to the former, but Iw empirical reason as appesuance in relation to the 
latter. Otherwise the sdn-contradiction of reason is unavoidable. 
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Critique. Such a transition makes necessaiy a comparison of their 
old and new employment, in order to distinguish clearly the new 
path from the previous one and at the same time to call attention 
to the connection between them. One must not, therefore, think 
that such considerations, including those devoted to the concrat 
of freedom in the practical use of pure reason, are only interpola- 
tions which serve to fill out gaps in the critical s}rstem of specula- 
tive reason, for this is complete in its design. Tliey are not like 
the props and buttresses which usually have to be put behind a 
hastily erected building, but they are rather true members mak- 
ing the structure of the system plain^ and letting the concepts, 
which were previously thought of only in a problematic way, be 
clearly seen as real. 

This reminder pre-eminentiy concerns the concept of free- 
dom, for it is surprising that so many boast of being able to under- 
stand it and to explain its® possibility, yet see it only psychologi- 
cally. But if they had carefully pondered it from a transcendental 
standpoint, they would have seen its indispensability as a prob- 
lematic concept in the complete use of speculative reason as well 
as its complete incomprehensibility; and if they subsequently 
passed over to the practical use of this concept, they woitid have 
been brought to the same description of it in respect to its prin- 
ciples which they are now so unwilling to acknowledge. The 
concept of freedom is the stumbling block of all empiricists but 
the key to the most sublime practicd principles to critical moral- 
ists, who see, through it, that they must necessarily proceed ra- 
tionally. For this reason, I beg the reader not to run lightly 
through what is said about &is concept at the end of the 
Analytic. 

I leave it to the connoisseur of this kind of work to judge 
whether such a system into which practical reason has been de- 
veloped through a critique of this faculty has cost much or little 
trouble, especially in gaining the right point of view from which 
the whole can be righdy sketched. It presupposes the Founda- 
tions of the Metaphysics of Morals, but only in so far as that work 
gives a preliminajy acquaintance with the principle of duty and 

2. [Following the leading of Voilander and Qusirer.] 

3. [Kant’s fim edition hu "its” refer to “freedom” and is followed by 
die Cassirer ed. Eantfs second edition makes “ks” refer to “concept of 
freedom.”] 
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justifies a definite formula of it;* otherwise it is an independ- 
ent work. 

The reason the dassification of all practical sdences is not 
completely carried through, as the critique of speculative reason 
did this for the theoretical sdences, lies in the nature of the prac- 
tical facully itself. For the specific definition of duties as human 
duties, which is necessary to a classification of them, is pnly pos- 
sible if the subject of this definition (man) is known in his actual 
nature, at least in so far as this knowledge is needed in determin- 
ing his relation to duty in general. Getting this knowledge, how- 
ever, does not belong in a critique of practical reason as such, 
which gives an account of the prindj^es of the possibility of 
duty, of its extent and limits, without particular reference to 
human nature. Consequently, this dassification belongs to the 
s37stem of sdence, not to the system of criticism. 

I have, I hope, given a suffident answer, in the second part of 
the Analytic, to a certain critic,® truth-loving and acute and 
therefore worthy of respect, who made the following objection 
to the Fotmdatio72s of the Metaphysics of Morals: the concept of 
the good was not established before the moral prindple, as m his 
opinion was necessary .f I have also paid attention to many other 

* A critic^ who wished to say something against that work really did 
better than he intended when he said that there was no new principle of 
morality in it but only a new formula. Who would want to mtroduce a 
new principle of mor^ty and, as it were, be its inventor, as if the world 
had hitherto been ignorant of what duty is or had been thoroughly wrong 
about it? Those who know what a formula means to a mathematician, in 
detemiming what is to be done in solving a problem without letting him 
go astray, will not regard a formula wlmdi will do this for all duSes as 
something insignificant and unnecessary. 

4. [Gottlob August Tittel, who in his Uber Herm Kants Moralreform 
(1786) asked, “Is the entire Kantian reform of ethics to limit itself just to 
a new formula?”] 

5. [The anonymous author (H. A. Pistorius) of a review of the Founda- 
tions in Allgememe deutscbe Biblioihek^ LX^ Part 2, 447 fF. See Danid 
Jentsch’s letter to Kant, May 14, 1787, Cassirer ed., IX, 325.] 

t One could also raise the objection that I have not previously erolained 
the concept of the faculty of desire or the feding of pleasure. This re- 
proach would be unfair, however, because this explanation, as given in 
p^chology, could reasonably be presupposed. But then the d^nition 
given in psychology might be so framed mat the feeling of pleasure would 
be made basic to the determination of the faculty of desire (as this is 
commonly done) ; and, as a result, the supreme prindple of practical phi- 
losophy would necessarily turn out to be empirical, a conclusion which 
would have to be proved first and which is, in fact, completdy refuted 
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objections which have come to me from men who show that the 
discovery of truth lies dose to their hearts, and I shall continue 
to do so; but those who have their old system so much before 
their eyes that they have already dedded what should be 
approved or disapproved desire no discussion which could stand 
in the way of their private views. 

When it is a question of determining the origin, contents, and 
limits of a particular faculty of the human inuid, the nature of 
human knowledge makes it impossible to do otherwise than be- 

S ‘ 1 with an exact and (as far as is allowed by the knowledge*^ we 
ve already gained) complete delineation of its parts. But still 
another thing must be attended to which is of a more philosoph- 
ical and architectonic character. It is to grasp correctly the idea 
of the whole, and then to see all those parts in their redprocal 
interrelations, in the light of their derivation from the concept 
of the whole, and as united in a pure rational faculty. This exami- 
nation and the attainment of such a view are obtainable only 
through a most intimate acquaintance with the system. Those 

in this Critique, Therefore, I shall give this explanation in the way it ought 
to be given in order to decide properly this controversial question at 
the beginning. 

Life is the faculty of a being by which it acts according to the laws of 
the faculty of desire. The faculty of desire is the faculty such a being has 
of causing, through its ideas, the reality of the objects of these Heas. 
Pleasure is the idea of the agreement of an object or an action with the 
subjective conditions of life, i.e., with the faculty through which an idea 
causes the reality of its object (or the direcdon of the energies of a subject 
to such an action as will produce the object). 

I need no more than this for the purposes of a critique of concepts 
borrowed from psychology; the rest is supplied by the Critique itself. 
The quesdon as to whether jdeasure is alwa}^ the ground of the faculty of 
desire or whether under certain condidons it omy follows upon a par- 
dcular modificadon of this faculty—this quesdon, as is easily seen, remaios 
unanswered by this e^lamidon; for it consists only of terms belonging 
to the pure understanding, i.e., categories, which contain nothing empincal. 
Such a precaudon against making judgments by venturing deiinidons 
before a complete an^ysis of concepts has been made (usually only hr 
along in a system) is to be recommended throughout philosophy, but it is 
often neglected. It will be nodced throughout the cridques of both the 
theoretical and the practical reason that there are many opportunities for 
supplying inadequacies and conecdng errors in the old dogmadc proce- 
dure of philosophy which were detected only when concepts, used 
according to reason,^ are given a reference to the totality of concepts. 

6. [Le., reason, the faculty of transcendent ideas, as distinguished from 
understanding, the faculty of empirical knowledge.] 

7. [Reading Erkenroms with Vorlander instead of Elemente.l 
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who are loath to engage in the first of these inquiries and who do 
not consider acquiring this acquaintance worth the trouble will 
not reach the second stage, the synoptic view, which is a syn- 
thetic return to that which was previously given only analyti- 
cally. It is not to be wondered at if they find inconsistencies 
everywhere, though the gaps which they presume to find are 
not m the system itself W in their own incoherent train of 
thought. 

I have no fear, with respect to this treatise, of the reproach 
that I wish to introduce a new language, since the kind of think- 
it deals with is very dose to the popular way of thinking, 
objection, moreover, could not have been made even to the 
first Critique by anyone who had reallythought his way through 
it instead of merely turning the pages. To make up new words for 
accepted concepts when the language do^ not lack expressions 
for mem is a childish effort to distinguish one’s self not by new 
and true concepts but by new patches on old dothes. If any 
reader of that work can show that he knows more popular ex- 
pressions which are as adequate to the thoughts as the ones I used 
seemed to me, or can demonstrate the nullity of the thoughts 
themselves and therewith of the terms used to express them, he 
should do so. The first would greatly oblige me, for I only want 
to be understood; the second would be a service to philosophy 
itself. But, as long as those thoughts stand, I very much doubt that 
expressions both more suitable to them and more common can 
be found. 


More than this kind of unintelliffibility, I fear some misinterpretations, 
here and there, of expressions whidi I have sought out with the greatest 
care in order that the concepts which they mean may not be missed. Thus, 
under the heading **tnodality,” in the table of categories of practical reason 
the ‘permitted” and the “forbidden” (objective-practical meanings of the 
possible and the impossible) have almost the same significance, in popular 
usage, as the categories which immediately follow tiiem, namely, “duty” 
and “contrary to duty.” Here, however, the former mean that which is in 
agreement or disagreement with a merely possible prec^t (as, for ex- 
ample, the solution of problems of geometry or mechani^) ; the latter, 
however, indicate what is in such a relation to a law actually lying in 
reason as such. This difierence of meaning is not entirely foreign to ordi- 
nary language, but it is somewhat unusu£. For instance, an orator is not 
permitted to forge new words or constructions, but this is permitted, to 
some extent, to a poet. In neither case, though, is there any thought of 
duty, for if anyone wishes to forfeit his reputation as a speaker, no one 
can prevent it. Here it is a question of the difierence of the imperatives 
corresponding to die problematic, assertoric, and apodictic ground of 
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In this manner the a priori principles of two faculties of the 
mind, cognition and desire, are to be discovered and their scope 
and limits determined. Thus the firm basis is laid for a systematic 
philosophy, both theoretical and practical, as a science. 

Nothing worse could happen to all these labors, however, than 
that someone should make the unexpected discovery that there 
is and can be no a priori knowledge at all. But there is no danger 
of this. It would be like proving by reason that there is no such 
thing as reason; for we only say that we know something through 
reason when we know that we could have known it even if it had 
not actually come within our experience. Thus knowledge 
through reason and a priori knowledge are the same thing. It is a 
clear contradiction to try to extract necessity from an empirical 
proposition (ex pmnice aqtiam)^ and it is equally contradictory 
to attempt to procure, along wiA such necessity, true universal- 
ity to a judgment (for without it no rational inference is possible, 
and consequently no inference is possible by analogy either, since 
the latter has an at least presumed universality and objective 
necessity and therefore presupposes it). To substitute subjective 
necessity, i.e., habit, for the objective which pertains only to 
a priori judgments would be to deny to reason the faculty of 


determiiiation. Simply in the note where I compare the moral ideak 
of pracdcal peifecdon in the various philosophical schools, I have differ- 
entiated between the ideas of wisdom and houness, although I have shown 
them to be fundamentally and objectively identical. But 1 take wisdom, 
in Aat note, only in the sense in which man (the Stoic, for example) lays 
daim to it, and thus as it is thought of subjectivdy as a human chaiac- 
teristic. (Perhaps the term “virtue,” which the Stoic made so much of, 
would show even better the characteristic of this school.) But the term 
“postulate of pure practical reason” can occasion the worst misinterpre- 
tatiqn if confused with the meaning which postulates have in pure mathe- 
matics, where ^ey are of apodictu: certainty. The latter, however, pos- 
tulate the possibility of an action, the object of which one previously 
knows apnori, theoretically and with complete certainty, to be possible. 
Those or the pure practicii reason, however, postulate the possibility of 
an object ( God and the immortality of the soul) from apodictic practical 
laws, but therefore only for the use of a practical reason. This certainty 
of the postulated possibility is not in the least theoreticd and consequently 
^o not apodictic, i.e., not a necessity known by reference to an object; 
it is a necessary assumption, rather, with reference to the subject as con- 
forming to the objective practical laws of reason. Thus it is merely a 
necessary hypothesis. I could not discover for this subjective yet true and 
absolute rational necessity a better term than “postulate.” 

8. [“Water from a pumice stone” (Plautus Fersa i. L 14) . Cf. our ‘hlood 
from a turnip.”] 
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judging an object, of knowing it and what belongs to it. It would 
mean, for example, that what usually or alwa3rs follows a certain 
prior condition could not be inferred to follow ^rom it, since that 
would imply objective necessity and an a priori concept of a 
connection. It would mean only that similar cases may be 
expected, as animals expect them. It would be to reject the con- 
cept of cause as fundamentally false and a mere delusion of 
thought. As to attempting to remedy this kdk of objective and 
consequently universal validity by arguing that there is no rea- 
son not to attribute to odier reasonable beings a different ^e of 
ideation— well, if this sort of argument shouM yidd a valid infer- 
ence, then our ignorance womd render us greater services in 
widening our knowledge than all our meditation. Simply because 
we do not know any reasonable beings other than men, we would 
have the right only to assume them to be of the same nature as we 
know oursdves to be, and therefore we would really know them. 
I need not mention ^e fact that unversality of assent does not 
prove the objective validity of a judgment, i.e., its validity as 
kiowledge, but only call attention to me fact that, even if some- 
times that which is universally assented to is also correct, this is 
no proof of its agreement with the object; it is rather the case that 
onfy objective validity affords the ground of a necessary univer- 
sal agreement. 

Home would find himself completely at ease in this system of 
universal empiricism of principles, for he desired, as is well 
known, nothmg more than that a merdy subjecdvdy necessary 
concept of cause, i.e., habit, be assumed in place of all objective 
meaning of necessity in the causal concept; he did this in order to 
deny to reason any judgment concerning God, freedom, and 
immortality; and he knew very well how to draw condusions 
with complete cogency when once the prindples were con- 
ceded. But even Hume did not make his empiricism so universal 
as to indude mathematics in it. He held its propositions to be 
analytic, and, if this were correct, they would indeed be apodic- 
tic; but this would not give us any right to condude that there is 
a faculty of reason which can make apodicdc judgments also in 
philosophy, for in philosophy they would be S5mihetic, as the 
law of causality is. But if one assumes a universal empiricism, 
mathematics will also be involved. 

When, however, mathematics comes into conflict with that 
reason whidi admits only empirical principles, as this inevitably 
occurs in the antinomy, since mathematics irrefutably proves the 
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infinite divisibility- of space which empiricism cannot allow, there 
is an obvious contradiction between me highest possible demon- 
strable evidence and the alleged inferences from empirical prin- 
ciples. One might ask, like CheseldenV blind man, “Which de- 
caves me, sight or touch?” (Empiricism is based on touch, but 
rationalism on a necessity which can be seen.) Thus universal 
empiricism is revealed to be genuine skeptidsm, which has been 
falsely ascribed to Hume in this unlimited sense,* for he let 
mathematics stand as a sure touchstone of experience, instead of 
admitting no touchstone (which can be found only in a priori 
principles) even though experience consists not only of feelings 
but also of judgments. 

Since in this philosophical and critical age no one can be very 
much in earnest about such an empiricism, and since it is pre- 
sumably put forward only as an exercise for judgment and to 
place the necessity of rational principles in a clearer light by 
contrast, we can only be grateful to those who trouble them- 
selves with this otherwise uninstructive work. 

INTRODUCTION 

OF THE IDEA OF A CRITIQUE OF 
PRACTICAL REASON 

T he theoretical use of reason is concerned with objects of 
the merely cognitive faculty, and a critical examination of 
it with reference to this use deals really only with the pure cog- 
nitive faculty, because the latter raised the suspicion, whidi was 
subsequently confirmed, that it might easily pass beyond its 
boundaries and lose itself among unattainable objects or even 
among contradictory concepts. It is quite different with the 
practical use of reason. In the latter, reason deals with the 
grotmds determining the will, which is a faculty either of biing- 
mg forth objects corresponding to conceptions or of determin- 
ing itself, i.e., its causahty to meet such objects (whether the 

9. [Williain Cheselden (168S-1752), an English soneon, fianons for his 
opexadon of iridectomy which cured some forms of blindaess. Chesdden 
attended Newton in his last illness.] 

* Names which refer to the followers of a sect have always been ac- 
companied by much injustice. It is as if someone said, “N. is an idealist.” 
For although he not omy admits, but even emphasizes, that our ideas of 
eztemd dimgs correspond to real objects, he stQl hold that the form 
of tiieir intuition depends not on them but on the human mind. 
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physical power is sufSdent to this or not). For here reason can at 
least attain so far as to determine the wij^ and, in so far as it is a 
question of volition only, reason does always have objective 
reality. 

This is, then, the first question: Is pure reason sufficient of itself 
to determine the will, or is it only as empirically mnditinnH 
it can do so? At this point there appears a concept of causality 
which is justified by the Critique of Pure Reason, though subject 
to no empirical exhibition. That is the conc^t of freedom, and if 
we now can discover means to show that freedom does in fact 
belong to the human will (and thus to the will of all rational 
beings), then it will have been proved not only that pure reason 
can be practical but also that it alone, and not the empirically 
conditioned reason, is unconditionally practical. Consequently, 
we shall have to make a critical examination, not of the pure prac- 
tical reason, but only of practical reason as such. 

For pure reason, when it is once demonstrated to exist, is in no 
need of a critical examination; it is pure reason itself which con- 
tains the standard for the critical investigation of its entire use. 
The critique, therefore, of practical reason as such has the obliga- 
tion to prevent the empirically conditioned reason from wesum- 
bm to be the only ground of determination of the wilL ^e use 
of pure [practical] reason, if it is shown that there is such a 
reason, is alone immanent; the empirically conditioned use of 
reason, which presumes to be sovereign, is, on the contrary, 
transcendent, expressing itself in demands and precepts which go 
far beyond its own sphere. This is precisely the opposite situa- 
tion from that of pure reason in its speculative use. 

Yet because it is still pure reason, me knowledge of which here 
underlies its practical use, the organization of the Critique of 
Practical Reason must conform, in its general outline, to tiiat of 
the critique of speculative reason, wk shall therefore have to 
have a Doctrine of Elements and a Methodology. The former 
must have as its first part an Anal3rtic as the rule of tmtii and a 
Dialectic as an exhibition and resolution of illusion in the judg- 
ments of practical reason. Only the order in die subdivision of 
the Analytic will be the reverse of that in the critique of specu- 
lative reason. For in the present work we begin with principles 
and proceed to concepts, and only then, if possible, go on to the 
senses, while in the study of ^culative reason we had to start 
with the senses and end with prindples. Again the reason for this 
lies in tlie fact that here we have to deal with a will and to con- 
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sider reason not in relation to objects but in relation to this will 
and its causality. The principles of the empirically unconditioned 
causality must come nrst, and afterward me attempt can be made 
to establish our concepts of the ground of determination of such 
a will, their application to objects, and finally their application to 
the subject and its sensuous faculty. The law of causality from 
freedo^ i.e., any pure practical principle, is ifie unavoidable 
beginning and determines the objects to which it alone can 
be applied. 

PART I 

DOCTRINE OF THE ELEMENTS OF PURE 
PRACTICAL REASON 

BOOK I 

ANALYTIC OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON 

Chapter I 

Principles of Pure Practical Reason 
§ I. Defimtion 

'ORACnCAL principles are propositions which contain a 
X general determination of the w^ having under it several 
practical rules. They are subjective, or maziins, when the condi- 
tion is regarded by the subject as valid only for his own will. 
They are objective, or practical, laws when they are recognized 
as objective, i.e., as valid for the will of every rational being. 

remark 

Assuming that pure reason can contain a practical ground 
sufSdent to determine the will, then there are practical laws. 
Otherwise all practical principles are mere maritns. In the will of 
a rational beii^ affected by feeling,^*’ there can be a conflict of 
maxims with the practical laws recognized by this being. For 
example, someone can take as his maxun not to tolerate any un- 
avenged offense and yet see at the same time that this is only his 
own maxim and not a practical law and that, if it is taken as a 
rule for the will of every rational being, it would be inconsistent 
withitsdif. 

10 . [Patholo^cb effisderter Wille.] 
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In natural science the principles of what occurs (e.g., t±Le 
principle of equivalence of action and reaction in the communi- 
cation of motion) are at the same time laws of nature, for there 
the use of reason is theoretical and determined by the nature of 
the object. In practical philosophy, which has to do only with 
the grounds of determination of the will, the principles which a 
man makes for himsdf are not laws by whicm he is inexorably 
bound, because reason, in practice, has to do with a subject and 
especially with its. facul^ of desire, the mecial character of 
wliich may occasion variety in the rule. Tne practical rule is 
always a product of reason, because itprescnbes action as a 
means to an effect which is its purpose. This rule, however, is an 
imperative for a being whose reason is not the sole determinant 
of the •wiU. It is a rule characterized by an “ought,” which ex- 
presses the objective necessitation of the act and indicates that, if 
reason completely determined the will, the action would without 
exception take place according to the rule. 

Imperatives, therefore, are valid objectivdy and are quite dis- 
tinct from maxims, whidi are subjective principles. Imperatives 
determine either the conditions of causality of a rational being 
as an efSdent cause only in respect to its effect and its sufficiency 
to bring this effect about^ or they determine only the will, 
whetlier it be adequate to the effect or not. In the former case, 
imperatives would be hypothetical and would contain only pre- 
cepts of skill; in the latter, on the contrary, th^ would be cate- 
gorical and would alone be practical laws. Maxims are thus 
mdeed principles, but they are not imperatives. Imperatives 
themselves, however, when they are conditional, i.e., when they 
determine the will not as such but only in respect to a desired 
effect, are hypothetical imperatives, which are practical precepts 
but not laws. Laws must completely determine the will as will, 
even before I ask whether I am capable of achieving a desired 
effect or what should be done to realize it. Th^ must thus be 
categorical; otherwise they would not be laws, for they would 
lack the necessity which, in order to be practical, must be com- 
pletely independent of pathological conditions, i.e., conditions 
only contingently related to the wilL 

someone, for instance, that in his youth he should work 
and save in order not to want in his old age-that is a correct and 
important practical precept of the will One easily sees, however, 
that the wm is thereby directed to something else which he is 
assumed to desire; and, as to this desire, we must leave it up to the 
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man himself if he foresees other resources than his own acquisi- 
tions, does not even hope to reach old age, or thinks that in case of 
need he can make out with little. Reason, from which alone a 
rule involving necessity can be derived, gives necessity to this 
precept, without which it would not be an imperative; but this 
necessity is dependent on only subjective conditions, and one 
cannot assume it in equal measure in all men. But for reason to be 
legislative, it is required that reason need presuppose only itself, 
because the rule is objectively and universally valid only when 
it holds without any contingent subjective conditions which 
differentiate one rational being from another. 

Now tell a man that he should never make a deceitful promise; 
this is a rule which concerns only his will regardless of whether 
any purposes he has can be achieved by it or not. Only the voli- 
tion is to be completely determined a priori by this rule. If, now, 
it is found that this rule is practically right, it is a law, because it 
is a categorical imperative. Thus practical laws refer only to the 
will, irrespective of what is attained by its causality, and one can 
disregard this causality (as belonging to the sensuous world) in 
order to have the laws in their purity. 

S 2 . Theorem 1 

All practical principles which presuppose an object (material) 
of the faculty of desire as the determining ground of the will are 
without exception empirical and can furnish no practical laws. 

By the term “material of die faculty of desire," I understand 
an object whose reaUty is desired. When the desire for this object 
precedes the practical rule and is the condition under which the 
latter becomes a principle, I say, first, that this principle is then 
always empiricaL I say this because the determining ground of 
choice consists in the conception of an object and its relation to 
the subject, whereby the faculty of desire is determined to sedt 
its reali^tion. Such a relation to the subject is called pleasure in 
the reality of an object, and it must be presupposed as the condi- 
tion of the possibility of the determination of choice. But we 
cannot know, a priori, of the idea of any object, whatever the 
nature of this idea, whether it will be associated with pleasure or 
displeasure or will be merely indifferent. Thus any such deter- 
mining ground of choice must always be empirical, and the prac- 
tical material prindple which has it as a conation is like- 
wise empiricaL 

Second, a principle which is based only on the subjective sus- 
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ceptibility to a pleasure or displeasure (which is never known 
except empirically and cannot be valid in the same form for all 
rational beings) cannot function as a law even to the subject 
possessing this susceptibility, because it lacks objective necessity, 
which must be known a priori. For this reason, such a prinripiff 
can never furnfah a practical law. It can, however, be count^ 
among the maxims of a subject thus susceptible. 

S 3. Theorem II 

All material practical principles are, as such, of one and the 
same kind and belong under the general principle of self-love or 
one’s own happiness. 

Pleasure from the conception of the existence of a thing, in so 
far as it is a determining ground of the desire for this thing, is 
based upon the susceptibinty of the subject because it depends 
upon the actual presence of an object. Thus it belongs to sense 
(feeling) and not to the understanding, which expresses a rela- 
tion of a conception to an ob j ect by concepts and not the relation 
of an idea to the subject by feelings. It is only practical in so far 
as the faculty of desire is determined by the sensation of agree- 
ableness which the subject expects from the actual erisfe tirp. of 
the object. Now a rational being’s consciousness of the agreeable- 
ness of life which without interruption accompanies his whole 
existence is happiness, and to make this the supreme ground for 
the determination of ^oice constitutes the principle of self-love. 
Thus all material principles, which place the determining ground 
of choice in the pleasure or displeasure to be received from the 
reality of any object whatsoever, are entirely of one kind. With- 
out exception they belong under the principle of self-love or 
one’s own happiness. 

COROLLARY 

All material practical rules place the ground of the determina- 
tion of the will m the lower faculty of desire, and if there were no 
purely formal laws of the will adequate to determine it, we 
could not admit [the existence of] any higher faculty of desire. 

REMARK I 

It is astonishing how otherwise acute men believe they can find 
a dhGFerence between the lower and the higher faculty of desire 
by noting whether the conceptions whicm are associated with 
pleasure have their origin in the senses or in the understanding. 
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When one inquires into the determining grounds of desire and 
finds them in an expected agreeableness resulting from some- 
thing or other, it is not a question of where the conception of 
this enjoyable object comes from, but merely of how much it 
can be enjoyed. If a conception, even though it has its origin and 
status in the understanding, can determine choice only by pre- 
supposing a feeling of pleasure in the subject, then its becoming 
a determining grountf of choice is wholly dependent on the 
nature of the inner sense, Le., it depends on whether the latter can 
be agreeably afiFected by ^t conception. However dk«ami1gr 
the conceptions of the objects, be they proper to the understand- 
ing or even to the reason instead of to the senses, the feeling of 
pleasure, by virtue of which they constitute the determining 
ground of the will (since it is the agreeableness and enjo3rment 
which one expects from the object which impels the activity 
toward producing it) is always the same. This sameness lies not 
merely in the fact that all feelings of pleasure can be known only 
empirically, but even more in the fact that the feeling of pleasure 
always affects one and the same life-force which is manifested in 
the faculty of desire, and in this respect one determining ground 
can differ from any other only in degree. Otherwise how could 
one make a comparison with respect to magnitude between two 
determining grounds the ideas of which depend upon different 
faculties, in order to prefer the one which affects the faculty of 
desire to the greater extent? A man can return unread an instruc- 
tive book which he cannot again obtain, in order not to miss the 
hunt; he can go away in the middle of a fine speech, in order not 
to be late for a med; he can leave an intellectual conversation, 
which he otherwise enjoys, in order to take his place at the gam- 
bling table; he can even repulse a poor man whom it is usually a 
joy to aid, because he has only enough money in his pocket for a 
ticket to ^e theater. If the determination of the will rests on the 
feelings of agreeableness or disagreeableness which he expects 
from any cause, it is all the same to him through what kind of 
notion he is affected. The only thing he considers in making a 
choice is how great, how long lasting, how easdy obtained, and 
how often repeated this agreeableness is. As the man who wants 
mon^ to spend does not care whether the gold in it was mined 
in the mountains or washed from the sand, provided it is 
accepted everywhere as having the same value, so also no man 
asks, when he is concerned only with the agreeableness of life, 
whether the ideas are from the sense or the understanding; he 
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asks only how much and how great is the pleasure which they 
will afford him over the longest time. Only mose who would like 
to deny to pure reason the faculty of determining the will with- 
out presupposing any feeling whatsoever could deviate so far 
from their own exposition as to describe as quite heterogeneous 
what they have previously brought under one and Ae same prin- 
ciple. Thus, for instance, a man can find satisfaction in the mere 
exercise of power, in the consciousness of his spiritual strength 
in overcommg obstacles in tiie way of his designs, and in the cul- 
tivation of his intellectual talents. We correctly call these the 
more refined io3rs and delights, because they are more in our 
power than others and do not wear out, but, rather, increase our 
capacity for even more of this kind of enjoyment; they delight 
and at the same time cultivate. But this is no reason to pass off 
such pleasures as a mode of determining the will different from 
that of the senses. For the possibility of these pleasures, too, pre- 
supposes, as the first condition of our delight, the existence in us 
of a corresponding feeling. So to jump to tW equation resembles 
the error of ignorant persons who wish to dabble in metaphysics 
and who imagine matter as so subtle, so supersubtie, that they al- 
most get dizzy considering it^ and then believe that they mve 
conceived of a spiritual but still extended beii^. If with Epicurus 
we let virtue determine the will only because of the pleasure it 
promises, we cannot later blame him for holding that tlm pleasure 
IS of the same sort as those of the coarsest senses. For we have no 
reason to charge him with relegating the ideas by which this feel- 
ing is excited in os to the bodily senses only. So far as we can tell, 
he sought the source of many of them in the employment of the 
higher cognitive faculty. That did not and could not deter him, 
however, in accordance with the principle stated above, from 
holding that the pleasure which is given to us by these intellectual 
ideas and which is the only means by which they can determine 
the will is of exactly the same kind as that coming from the senses. 

Consistency is the highest obligation of a phuosopher and yet 
the most rarely found. The ancient Gredt schools afford more 
examples of it than we find in our syncretistic age, when a certain 
shallow and dishonest system of coalition between contradictory 
principles is devised because it is more acceptable to a public 
which is satisfied to know a little about everyth^ and at bottom 
nothing, thus pla}ting the jack-of-all-trades. The principle of 
one’s own happiness, however much reason and imderstanding 
may be used in it, contains no other determinants for the will than 
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those which belong to the lower faculty of desire. Either, then, 
no higher faculty of desire exists, or else pure reason alone must 
of itself be practical, i.e., it must be able to determine the will by 
the mere form of the practical rule without presupposing any 
feeling or consequents any idea of the pleasant or the un- 
pleasant as the matter of the faculty of desire and as the empirical 
condition of its principles. Then only is reason a truly higher 
faculty of desire, but still only in so far as it determines the will 
by itself and not in the service of the inclinations. Subordinate to 
reason as the higher faculty of desire is the pathologically deter- 
minable faculty of desire, idie latter being really and specifically 
different from the former, so that even the slightest admixture of 
its impulses impairs the strength and superionty of reason, just as 
taking an3nhlng empirical as the condition of a mathematical 
demonstration would degrade and destroy its force and value. 
Reason determines the will in a practical law directly, not 
through an intervening feeling of pleasure or displeasure, even if 
this pleasure is taken in the law itself. Only because, as pure 
reason, it is practical can it be legislative. 

REA-IARK n 

lb be happy is necessarily the desire of every rational but finite 
bring, and thus it is an unavoidable determinant of its faculty of 
desire. Contentment with our existence is not, as it were, an in- 
born possession or a bliss, which would presuppose a conscious- 
ness of our srif-sufficiency; it is rather a problem imposed upon 
us by our own finite nature as a being of needs. These needs are 
directed to the material of the faculty of desire, i.e., to that which 
is related to a basic subjective feeling of pleasure or displeasure, 
determinii^ what we require in order to be satisfied with our 
conditioiL But just because this material ground of determination 
can be known by the subject only empirically, it is impossible to 
regard this demand for happiness as a law, since the latter must 
contain exactly the same o^etermining ground for the will of all 
rational beings and in all cases. Since, though, the concept of 
happiness always underlies the practical relation of objects to the 
faculty of desire, it is merely the general name for subjective 
grounds of determination, and it determines nothing specific 
concerning what is to be done in a given practical problem; but 
in a practi^ problem this is what is alone important, for witliout 
some specific determination the problem cannot be solved. 
Where one places his happiness is a question of the particnlar 
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feeling of pleasure or displeasure in each man, and even of the 
differences in needs occasioned by changes of feeling in one and 
the same man. Thus a subjectively necessary law (as a law of 
nature) is objectively a very contingent practical principle 
which can and must be very different in different men.lt there- 
fore cannot 3ddd any law, because in the desire for happiness it 
is not the form (accordance with law) but only the mat-ftrial 
which is decisive; it is a question only of whether I may expect 
pleasure from obedience to this law, and, if so, how much. Prin- 
ciples of self-love can indeed contain universal rules of glHIl 
(how to find means to some end), but they are only theoretical 

O les,* as, for example, how someone who wants bread 
construct a mill But practical precepts based on them can 
never be universal, for the determinant of the faculty of desire is 
based on the feeling of pleasure and displeasure, which can never 
be assumed to be universally directed to the same objects. 

But suppose that finite rational beings were unanimous in the 
kind of objects their feelings of pleasure and pain had, and even 
in the means of obtaining the former and preventing the latter. 
Even then they could not set up the principle of self-love as a 
practical law, for the unanimity itself would be merely contin- 
gent. The determining ground would still be only subjectively 
valid and empirical, and it would not have the necessity which u 
conceived in every law, an objective necessity arising from 
a priori grounds, vmess we hold this necessity to be not at all 
practical but only physical, maintaining that our action is as 
mevitably forced upon os by our inclination as yawning is by 
seeing omers yawn. It would be better to maintain that there are 
no practical laws but merely counsels for the service of our de- 
sires than to elevate merely subjective principles to the rank of 
practical laws, which most have an objective and not just subjec- 
tive necessity and which must be known a priori by reason in- 
stead of by experience no matter how empirically universal 
Even the rules of uniform phenomena are denominated natural 
laws (for example, mechanical laws) only if we really can under- 
stand them a priori or at least (as in the case of those of chem- 

* Propositions called ‘practical” in matfaemadcs or natural science 
should properly be called “technical” for in these fields it is not a question 
of determining the will; they only indicate the manifold of a possible 
action which is adequate to bring about a certain effect, and are therefore 
just as theoretical as any proposition which asserts a connection between 
cause and effect. Whoever chooses the latter must also choose the former. 
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isoy) supposethatthey could be known in this way if our insight 
went deeper. Only in the case of subjective practical principles is 
it expres^y made a condition that not objective but subjective 
conmtions of choice must underlie them, and hence that they 
must be represented always as mere maxims and never as prac- 
tical laws. 

This remark may appear at first blush to be mere hairsplitting; 
actually, it defines the most important distinction which can be 
considered in practical investigations. 

S 4. Theorem III 

If a rational being can think of its maxims as practical universal 
laws, he can do so only by considering them asjpiindples which 
contain the determining grounds of the will formally and not 
materially. 

The material of a practical principle is the object of the will 
This object either is the determining ground of the will or it is 
not. If it is, the role of the will is subject to an empirical condition 
(to the relation of tihe determining notion to feelings of pleasure 
or di^leasore) , and therefore it is not a practical law. If ^ mate- 
rial of a law, Le., every object of the will considered as a ground 
of its determination, is abstracted from it, nothing remains except 
the mere form of a universal legislation. Therefore, a rational 
being either cannot think of his subjectively practical principles 
(maxims) as universal laws, or he must suppose that tneir mere 
form, through which thw are fitted for givmg universal laws, is 
alone that which makes them a practical kw. 

REMABR 

What form of a maxim makes it suitable for universal law-giv- 
ing and what form does not do so can be distinguished without 
instruction by the m(»t common understanding. 1 have, for 
example, made it my maxim to increase my property by every 
safe means. Now I have in my possession a deposit, the owner of 
which has died without leaving any record of it. Naturally, this 
case falls under my maxim. Now I want to know whether this 
maxim can hold as a universal practical law. I apply it, therefore, 
to the present case and ask if it could take die form of a law, and 
consequently whether I could, by my nnavim, make the law that 
every man is allowed to deny that a deposit has been made when 
no one can prove the contra^. I immediately realize that taking 
such a principle as a law would annihilate itsdf , because its resuh 
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would be that no one would make a deposit. A practical law, 
which I acknowled|;e as such, must qualify for being unireisal 
law; this is an identical and therefore a self-evident proposition. 
Now, if I say that mjr will is subject to a practical knv, 1 cannot 
put forward my inclination (in this case, my avarice) as fit to be 
a determining ^ound of a universal practical law. It is so far from 
being worthy of universal legislation that in the form of a 
universal law it must destroy itself. 

It is therefore astonishing how intelligent men have thought of 
prodainoing as a universal practical law the desire for hanpinf^g^ 
and therewith to make this desire the det ermining ground of the 
will merdy because this desire is universal. Though dsewhere 
natural laws make eveaything harmonious, if one here attributed 
the universality of law to this maxiin, there would be the eattreme 
opposite of harmony, the most arrant conflict, and the rnmpWe 
annihilation of the maxim itself and its purpose. For the v^ of 
all do not have one and the same object, but each person has his 
own (his own welfare), which, to he sure, can acddentally agree 
vrith the purposes of others who are pursuing their own, though 
this agreement is far from sufficing for a law because the occa- 
sional exceptions which one is permitted to make are endless and 
cannot be definitdy comprehended in a universal mle. In this 
way a harmony may result resembling that depicted in a certain 
satuical poem as exisring between a married couple bent on 
going to ruin, “Oh, marvdous harmony, what he wants is what 
me wants”;^^ or like the pledge which is said to have been given 
by Francis I to the Emperor Charles V, “What my brother wants 
(Milan), that I want too.” Empirical grounds of determination 
are not fit for any universal external legislation, and they are just 
as litde suited to an internal, for each man makes his own subject 
the foundation of his inclination, and in each person it is now 
one and now another whidh has preponderance, lb discover a 
law which would govern them all by bringing them into unison 
is absolutely impossible. 


S 5 . Problem I 

Granted that the mere legislative form of maxims is the sole 
sufficient determining ground of a will, find the dharacter of the 
will which is determinable by it alone. 

II. [Of. Kant’s earlier qugiam: “In marriage, union without unity” 
(fragmente am dem Nacblass [Kirchmann ed.], p. 306).] 
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Siace the mere form of a law can be thought only by reason 
and is consequently not an object of the senses and therefore does 
not belong among appearances, the conception of this form as 
the determining ground of the will is distinct from all determin- 
ing grounds of events in nature according to the law of causality, 
for these grounds must themselves be appearances. Now as no 
determining ground of the will except the universal legislative 
form can serve as a law for it, such a will must be conceived as 
wholly independent of the natural law of appearances in their 
mutual relations,^^ i.e., the law of causality. Such independence 
is called freedom in the strictest, i.e., transcendental, sense. 
Therefore, a will to which only the legislative form of the 
maxim can serve as a law is a free will. 

S 6. Problem II 

Granted that a will is free, find the law which alone is compe- 
tent to determine it necessarily. 

Since the material of the practical law, Le., an object of the 
maxim, cannot be given except empirically, and since a free will 
must be independent of all empirical conations (i.e., those be- 
longing to the world of sense) and yet be determinable, a free 
will must find its ground of determination in the law, but inde- 
pendently of the material of the law. But besides the latter there 
is nothing in a law except the legislative form. Therefore, the 
legislative foniL in so far as it is contained in the maxim, is the 
only thing which can constitute a determining ground of the 
free^wilL 

REMARK 

Thus freedom and unconditional practical law reciprocally 
imply each other. I do not here ask whether they are actually 
different, instead of an unconditional law being merely the self- 
consciousness of a pure practical reason, and thus identical with 
the positive concept of freedom.^* The question now is whether 
our knowledge of the unconditionally practical takes its incep- 
tion from freedom or from the practical law. It cannot start from 
freedom, for this we can neither know immediately, since our 

12. [FoUowm^ the word order suggested by Adickes.] 

13. [Free is inserted by Hartenscein. The Qffisirer ed. r^ards it as 
unnpxssaiy, since the free wffl is the presiq>posidon of the argument. To 
avoid a very eas^ misconception, however, we follow Hartenstein here.] 

14. [Reaung iserer, with Aton, instead of di^e.] 
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first concept of it is negative, nor infer from experience, sinff. 
experience reveals ns only the law of appearances and conse- 
quently the mechanism of nature, the direct opposite of freedom. 
It is therefore the moral law, of which we become immediately 
conscious as soon as we construct maxims for the will, which 
first presents itself to us; and, since reason exhibits it as a ground 
of determination which is completely independent of and not to 
be outweighed by any sensuous condition, it is the moral law 
which leads direcdy to the concept of freedom. 

But how is the consciousness of that moral law possible? We 
can come to know pure practical laws in the same way we know 
pure theoretical principles, by attending to the necessity with 
which reason prescribes them to us and to the elimination from 
them of all empirical conditions, which reason directs. The con- 
cept of a pure will arises from the former, as the consciousness of 
a pure understanding from the latter. That this is the correct 
organization of our concepts, and that morality first reveals the 
concept of freedom to us while practical reason deeply perplexes 
the speculative with this concept which poses the most insoluble 
of problems, is shown by the following considerations. First, 
nothing in appearances is explained by the concept of freedom, 
but there the mechanism of nature must be the only clue. Second, 
there is the antinomy of pore reason which arises when reason 
aspires to the unconditioned in a causal series and which involves 
it m inconceivabilities on both sides, since at least mechanism has 
a use in the explanation of appearances, while no one would dare 
introduce freedom into science had not the moral law and, with 
it, practical reason come to the concept and forced it upon us. 

Experience also confirms this order of concepts in us. Suppose 
that someone says his lust is irresistible when me desired object 
and opportunity are present. Ask him whether he would not con- 
trol his passion if, in front of the house where he has this oppor- 
tunity, a gallows were erected on which he would be hanged 
immediately after gratifying his lust. We do not have to guess 
very long what his answer would be. But ask him whether he 
thinks it would be possible for him to overcome his love of life, 
however great it may be, if his sovereign threatened him with the 
same sudden death unless he made a false deposition against an 
honorable man whom the ruler wished to destroy under a plau- 
sible pretext. Whether he would or not he perhaps will not ven- 
ture to say; but that it would be possible for him he would cer- 
tainly admit without hesitation. He judges, therefore, that he 
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can do somedbdng because he knows that he ought, and he recog- 
nizes that he is free— a fact which, without the moral law, would 
hare remained unknown to him. 

§ 7. Ftmdamentd Law of Ptire Practical Reason 

So act that the maxim of your will could always hold at the 
same time as the principle of a universal legislation. 

REMARK 

Pure geometry has postulates as practical propositions, which, 
however, contain nothing more than the presupposition that one 
can do something and that, when some result is needed, one 
shotdd do it; these are the only propositions of pure geometry 
wUch apply to an existing thing, liiey are thus practical rules 
under a problematic condition of the will. Here, however, the 
rule says: One ought absolutely to act in a certain way. The prac- 
tical role is therefore unconditional and thus is thougnt of a priori 
as a categorically practical proposition. The practic^ rule, which 
is thus here a law, absolutely and directly determines the will ob- 
jectively, for pure reason, practical in itself, is here directly l^is- 
latrve. The wiU is diought of as ind pendent of empirical condi- 
tions and consequently as pure will, determined by the mere 
form of the law, and this ground of determination is regarded as 
the supreme condition of all maxims. 

The thing is strange enough and has no parallel in the remain- 
der of practical knowledge. For the a priori thought of the pos- 
sibility of giving universal law, which is thus merey problematic, 
is unconditionally commanded as a law without borrowing any- 
thing from experience or from any external wiL It is, however, 
not a prescription according to which an act should occur in 
order to make a desired effect possible, for such a rule is alwa)^ 
physically conditioned; it is, on the contrary, a rule which deter- 
mines the wiU a priori only with respect to the form of its 
maxims. Therefore, it is at least not impossible to conceive of a 
law which merely serves the purpose of the subjective form of 
principles and yet is a ground of determination by virtue of the 
objective form of a law in general The consciousness of this 
fundamental principle may be called a fact of reason, since one 
cannot ferret it out from antecedent data of reason, such as the 
consciousness of freedom (for this is not antecedently given), 
and since it forces itself upon us as a synthetic proposition a priori 
based on no pure or empirical intuition. It would be analytic if 
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the freedom of the ■will were presupposed, but for this, as a posi- 
tive concept, an intellectual intuition would be needed, and nere 
we cannot assume it. In order to regard this law without any mis- 
inteipretation as ^ven, one must note that it is not an fttnpirir~al 
fact but the sole tact of pure reason, which by it proclaims itself 
as originally legislative (fit? volo, sic iubeo) 

COROLLARY 

Pure reason is practical of itself alone, and it gives (to man) a 
universal law, which we call the moral law. 

BEMADS 

The fact just mentioned is undeniable. One need only analyze 
the sentence which men pass upon the lawfulness of their actions 
to see in every case that their reason, incorruptible and self-con- 
strained, in every acdon confronts the maxim of the ■will ■with the 

S ure ■will, i.e., ■with itself redded as a priori practical; and to it 
oes regardless of what incmiation may say to the contrary. Now 
to prmciple of morality, on account of the universality of its 
legi^don which makes it the formal supreme determining 
ground of the will regardless of any subjective differences gmnng 
men, is declared by reason to be a law for all rational beings in so 
far as they have a ■will, i.e., faculty of determining their causality 
through the conception of a rule, and consequently in so far as 
they are competent to determine ^eir actions according to prin- 
ciples and thus to act according to practical a priori printnples, 
which alone have the necessity whiih reason demands in a prin- 
ciple. It is thus not limited to human beings but extends to all 
finite beings having reason and ■will; indeed, it includes the Infi- 
nite Being as the supreme intelligence: In to former case, how- 
ever, to law has the form of an imperative. For though we can 
suppose that men, as rational beings, have a pure will, since they 
are affected by wants and sensuous motives, we cannot suppose 
them to have a holy ■will, a ■will incapable of any mairiTTis wmdi 
conflict ■with the moral law. The moral law for them, therefore, is 
an imperative, commanding categorically because it is uncon^- 
tioned. The relation of sudi a will to this kw is one of depend- 
ence under to name of obligation. This term implies a con- 
straint to an action, though thk constraint is only that of reason 

15. [An allusion to Juvenal Satire vi: ‘This is my ■will and my command: 
let my will be the voucher for the deed” (trans. G. G. Ramsay [‘Tioeb 
C la ssi ca l library” (1918)]).] 
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and its objective law. Such an action is called duty, because a 
pathologically affected (though not pathological^ determined— 
and thus still free) choice involves a \vish arising from subjective 
causes, and consequently such a choice often (mposes pure objec- 
tive grounds of determination. Such a will is therefore in need of 
the moral constraint of the resistance offered by the practical 
reason, which may be called an inner but intellect^ compulsion. 
In the supremely self-sufficing intelligence choice is correctly 
thought of as incapable of any masdm which could not at the 
same time be objectively a law, and the concept of holiness, 
which is applied to it for this reason, elevates it not indeed above 
all practical laws but above all pmctically restrictive laws, and 
thus above obligation and duty. This holiness of will is, however, 
a practical ideal which must necessarily serve as a model which 
all finite rational beings must strive toward even though they 
cannot reach it. The pure moral law, which is itself for this reason 
called holy, constantly and rightly holds it before their eyes. The 
utmost that finite practical reason can accomplish is to make sore 
of the indefinite progress of its maxims toward this model and of 
thdr immutability in achieving constant progress. This is virtue, 
and, as a naturally acquired faculty, it can never be perfect, be- 
cause assurance in such a case never becomes apodicnc certainty, 
and as a mere persuasion it is very dangerous. 

§ 8. Theorem IV 

The autonomy of the will is the sole principle of all moral laws 
and of the duties conforming to them; heteronomy of choice, on 
the other hand, not only does not establish any obligation but is 
opposed to the principle of duty and to the morality of the will 

The sole principle of morality consists in independence from 
all material of the law (Le., a desired object) ana in the accom- 
panying determination of choice by the mere universal legislat- 
mg form which a maxim must be capable of having. That inde- 
pendence, however, is freedom in the negative sense, while this 
mtrinsic l^islatipn ofpure and thus practical reason is freedom 
in the positive sense. Tnerefore, the moral law expresses nothing 
else than the autonomy of the pure practical reason, i.e., free- 
dom.^* This autonomy or freedom is itself the formal condition 
of all maxims, under which alone they can all agree with the su- 

i6. [With Natoip, reading die Freibeb, instead of der Freiheit, inasmuch 
as autonomy of pure practi^ reason is equivalent to freedom.] 
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preme practical law. If, therefore, the material of volition, which 
cannot be other than an object of a desire which is connected to 
the law, comes into the practical law as a condition of its possi- 
bility, there results heteronomy of choice, or dependence on 
natural laws in following some impulse or inclination; it is heter- 
onomy because the will does not give itself the law but only 
directions for a reasonable obedience to pathological laws. The 
maxim, however, which for this reason can never contam univer- 
sally legislative form, not only produces no obligation but is itself 
opposed to the principle of a pure practical reason and thus also 
to the moral disposition, even when the action which comes from 
it conforms to me law. 


REMARK I 

Thus a practical precept which contains a material and there- 
fore empirical condition must never be redkoned a practical law. 
For the uw of pure will, which is free, puts the will in a sphere 
entirely different from the empirical, and the necessity wKch it 
expresses, not being a natural necessiiy, can consist only in the 
formal conditions of the possibility of a law in general All the 
material of practical roles rests only on subjective conditions, 
which can afford the rules^^ no universality for rational beings 
(except a merely conditioned one as in the case where I desire 
this or that, and then there is something which I must do in order 
to make it real). Without exception, they all revolve about the 
principle of one’s own happiness. Now it is certainly undeniable 
that every volition must have an object and therefore a material; 
but the material caimot be supposed for this reason to be the 
determinii^ ground and condition of the maxim. If it were, the 
maxim could not be presented as giving universal law, because 
then the expectation of the existence of the object woiffd be die 
determining cause of the choice, the dependence of the faculm 
of desire on the existence of some thing would have to be made 
basic to volition, and this dependence would have to be sought 
out in empirical conditions and therefore never could be a foun- 
dation of a necessary and universal rule. Thus the happiness of 
others may be the object of the will of a rational being, but if it 
were the determining ground of the maxim, not only would one 
have to presuppose that we £nd in the welfare of others a 
natural satisfaction but also one would have to find a want such 

17. [With Natorp, leadh^f ibnen. Kant and the Cassirer ed. read thr 
(= the material of the roles).] 
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as that which is occasioned in some men by a sympathetic dispo- 
sition. This want, however, I cannot presuppose in every rational 
being, certainly not in God. The material of the Tnavim can 
indeed remain but cannot be its condition, for then it would not 
be fit for a law. The mere form of a law, which limits its materi al, 
must be a condition for introducing this material into the will 
but not for presupposing it as the condition of the wilL Let the 
material content be, for example, my own happiness. If I attrib- 
ute this to everyone, as in fact I may attribute it to all finite 
beings, it can become an objective practical law only if I include 
withm it the happiness of others. Therefore, the law that we 
should further the happiness of others arises not from the pre- 
supposition that this kw is an object of everyone’s choice but 
from the fact that the form of universality, which reason requires 
as condition for giving to the maxim of self-love the objective 
validity of law, is itself the determining ground of the will. 
Therefore not the object, Le., the happiness of others, was the 
determining jnound of the pure will but rather it was the lawful 
form alone. Through it I restricted my maxim, founded on in- 
dioation, by giving it the universality of a law, thus maldng it 
conformable to the pure practical reason. From this limitation 
alone, and not from the addition of any external incentive, the 
concept of obligation arises to extend the maxim of self-love also 
to the happiness of others. 


REMARK n 

When one’s own happiness is made the determining ground 
of the will, the result is the direct opposite of the principle of 
morality; and I have previously shown that, whenever the 
determining ground which is to serve as a law is located else- 
where than in the legislative form of the maxim, we have to 
reckon with this resmt. This conflict is not, however, merely 
logical, as is that between empirically conditioned rules which 
someone might nevertheless wish to erect into necessary prin- 
ciples of knowledge; it is rather a practical conflict, an^ were 
the voice of reason with respect to the will not so distinct, so 
irrepressible, and so clearly audible to even the commonest man, 
it would drive morality to ruin. But it can only maintain itself 
in the perplexing speculations of the schools which are audacious 
enough to dose their ears to that heavenly voice in order to 
uphold a theory that costs no brainwork. 

Suppose that an acquaintance whom you otherwise liked 
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were to attempt to justify himself before you for havinp borne 
false witness by appealing to what he regarded as die holy duty 
of consulting own happiness and, then, by recounting all the 
advantages he had gained thereby, pointing out the prudence 
he had shown in securing himself against detection, even by 
yourself, to whom alone he now reveals the secret only ia order 
that he may be able at any time to deny it. And suppose that he 
then afBrmed, in all seriousness, that he had thereby fulSUed a 
true human duty— you would either laugh in his face or shrink 
from him in disgust, even though you would not have the least 
grounds for objectii^ to such measures if a man regulated his 
principles solely with a view to his own advantage. Or suppose 
someone recommends you a man as steward as one to whom you 
could blindly trust your affairs and, in order to inspire you with 
confidence, further extols him as a prudent man who has a mas- 
terly understanding of bis own interest and is so indefatigably 
active that he misses no opportunity to further it; furthermore, 
lest you should be afraid of finding a vulgar selfishness in him, 
he praises the good taste with wmch he lives, not seeking his 
pleasure in making money or in coarse wantonness, but in the 
mcrease of his knowledge, in histructive conversation with a 
select circle, and even in relieving the needy. But, he adds, he is 
not pardcokr as to the means (which, of course, derive their 
value only from the end) , being as willing to use another’s money 
and property as his own, provided only that he knows he can do 
so safely and without discovery, ybu would believe that the 
person making such a recommendation was' either mocking you 
or had lost ms mind. So distinct and sharp are the boundaries 
between morality and self-love that even the commonest eye 
cannot fail to distinguish whether a thing belongs to the one or 
the other. The few remarks which follow may appear super- 
fluous where the truth is so obvious, but they serve at least to 
furnish somewhat greater distinctness to the judgment of com- 
mon sense. 

The principle of happiness can indeed give maxims, but never 
maxims which are competent to be laws of the 'will, even if uni- 
versal happiness were made the object. For, since the knowledge 
of this rests on mere data of experience, as each judgment con- 
cemii^ it depends very much on the very changeable opinion 
of each person, it can give general but never universal rules; that 
is, the roles it gives -uw on the average be most often the right 
ones for this purpose, but they 'will not be roles which must hold 
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always and necessarily. Consequently, no practical laws can be 
based on this principle. Since here an object of choice is mad o 
the basis of the role and therefore must precede it, the rule can- 
not be founded upon or related to anythii^ other than what one 

E ves;^^ and thus it refers to and is based on experience. 

B the variety of judgment must be infinite. This prinriplg ^ 
therefore, does not prescribe the same practical rules to all 
rational beings, even mough all the rules go under the same uaTno 
—that of happiness. The moral law, however, is thought of as 
objectively necessary only because it holds good for everyone 
having reason and will. 

The maxim of self-love (prudence) merely advises; the law 
of morality commands. Now there is a great dMerence between 
that which we are advised to do and that whidi we are obligated 
to do. ® 

What is required in accordance with the principle of auton- 
omy of choice is easily and without hcmtation seen by the 
commonest intelligence; what is to be done under the presup- 
position of its heteronomy is hard to see and requires knowledge 
of the world. That is to say, what duty is, is plain of itself to 
everyone, but what is to bring true lasting advantage to our 
whole existence is veiled in impenetrable obscurity, and Tnych 
prudence is required to adapt the practical rule based upon it 
evOT tolerably to the ends or life by making suitable exceptions 
to it. But the moral law commands the most unhesitating obedi- 
ence from everyone; consequently, the decision as to what is to 
be done in accordance with it must not be so difficult that even 
the commonest and most unpracticed understanding without 
any worldly prudence should go wrong in making it. 

It is always in everyone’s power to satisfy the commands of 
the categorical command of morality; this is but seldom possible 
with reroert to the empirically conditioned precept or happi- 
ness, and it is far from being possible, even in respect to a sing le, 
purpos^ for everyone. The reason is that in the former it is only 
a question of tl^e maxim, which must be genuine and pure, but 
in the latter it is also a question of capadty and physiail ability 
to realize a de^ed object A command that everyone should 
seek to make himself happy would be foolish, for no one com- 
mands another to do wW he already invariably wishes to do. 
One must only command— or better, provide— tiie means to him, 
since he cannot do everything which he wishes. But to com- 
18. lEmpfiebk, Hartenstein and Abbott lead empfindet (=feek).] 
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mand morality imder the name of duty is very reasonable, for its 
precept will not, for one thing, be willingly ol^ed by every- 
one when it is in conflict with his inclinations. Inen, regarding 
the means of obeying this law, there is no need to teatm them, 
for in this respect whatever he wishes to do he also can do. 

He who has lost at play may be vexed at himself and his impru- 
dence; but, when he is consaous of having cheated at play, even 
though he has won, he must despise himself as soon as he com- 
pares himself with the moral law. This must therefore be some- 
thing else than the principle of one’s own happiness. For to have 
to say to himself, ‘T am a worthless man, though I’ve filled my 

E urse,” he must have' a diflferent criterion of judgment than jf 
e approves of himself and says, “I am a prudent man, for I’ve 
enriched my treasure.” 

Finally, mere is something else in the idea of our practical 
reason which accompanies transgression of a moral law, namely, 
its culpability. Becoming a partaker in happiness cannot be 
united with me concept of punishment as such. For even though 
he who punishes can do so with the benevolent intention of 
directing this punishment to this end, it must nevertheless be 
justified as punishment, i.e., as mere harm in itself, so tihat even 
the punished person, if it stopped there and he could see no 
glimpse of kindness behind the harshness, would yet have to 
admit that justice had been done and that his reward perfectly 
fitted his behavior. In eveiy punishment as such there must first 
be justice, and this consdmtes the essence of the concept. With 
it benevolence may, of course, be associated, but the person who 
deserves punishment has not the least reason to count on it. 
Punishment is physical harm which, even if not bound as a 
natural consequence to the morally bad, ought to be bound to 
it as a consequence according to principles of moral legislation. 
Now if every crime, without regard to the physicu conse- 
quences to hun who commits it, is punishable, i.e., involves a 
forfeiture of happiness at least in part, it is obviously absurd to 
say that the crime consists just in the fact that on$ has brought 
punishment upon himself and thus has injured his own happi- 
ness (which, according to the principle of self-love, must be the 
correct concept of all crime) . In this way, the punishment would 
be the reason for calling anything a crime, and justice would 
consist in withholding allpunishment and even hinderiog natural 
punishment, for there would be no longer.any evil in an action, 
since the harm which would otherwise follow upon it and be- 
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cause of which alone the action was called bad would now be 
mnitt-ftd. lb look upon all punishment and reward as machinery 
in the hand of a higher power, which by this means sets rational 
beings in action toward their final purpose (happiness), so 
obviously reduces the will to a mechanism destructive of free- 
dom that it need not detain us. 


More refined, but equally untrue, is the pretense of those who 
assume a certain particular moral sense which, instead of reason, 
determines the moral law, and in accordance with which the 
consdousness of virtue is directly associated with satisfaction and 
enjoyment, while consdousness of vice is associated with mental 
restlessness and pain. Thus everything is reduced to the desire 
for one’s own happiness. Without repeating what has already 
been said, I will only indicate the fallacy they fall into. In order 
to imagine the vidous person as tormented with mortification 
by the consdousness of his transgressions, they must presuppose 
that he is, in the core of his character, at least to a certain d^ree 
morally good, just as they have to think of the person who is de- 
lighted by the consdousness of doing dutiful acts as already 
vntuous. Therefore, the concept of morality and duty must 
precede all reference to this satisfaction and cannot be derived 
from it. One must already value the importance of what we call 
duty, the respect for the moral law, and the immediate worth 
which a person obtains in his own eyes through obedience to 
it, in order to feel satisfaction in the consdousness of his con- 
formity to law or the bitter remorse which accompanies his 
awareness that he has transgressed it. Therefore, this satisfaction 
or spiritual unrest cannot be felt prior to the knowledge of obli- 
gation, nor can it be made the basis of the latter. One most be at 


least halfway honest even to be able to have an idea of these 
fedings. For the rest, as the human will by virtue of its freedom 
is directly determined by the moral law, I am far from denying 
that frequent practice in accordance with this determining 
ground can itsdu finally cause a subjective feelii^ of satisfaction. 
Indeed, it is a duty to establish and cultivate this feeling, which 
alone deserves to be called the moral feding. But the concept of 
duty cannot be derived from it, for we would have to presuppose 
a feding for law as such and regard as an ob ject of sensation what 
can only be thought by reason. If this did not end up in the 
flattest contradiction, it would destroy every concept of duty 
and fill its place 'with a merely mechanical play of refined in- 
clinations, sometimes contending with the coarser. 
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If we now compare our supreme formal principle of pure 
practical reason, that of the autonomy of will, with aU previous 
material principles of morality, we can exhibit them in a table 
which exhausts all possible cases except the one formal principle; 
thus we can show visually that it is futile to look around for 
another principle than the one presented here. All possible deter- 
mining grounds of the will are either merely subjective and 
ther^re empirical or objective and rational; in either case th^ 
may be external or inteniaL 

Practical material determining grounds in the principle of 
morality are: 

SUBJECTIVE 

External: Internal: 

Education (Monta^ne) Phytical Feeling (Epicoms) 

Qvil Constimtion (Mande- Moral Feeling (Hutdieson) 

ville) 

OBJECTIVE 

Internal: External: 

Perfection (Wolff and the Will of God (Cmsius and 

Stoics) other theological moralists) 

Those in the first group are without exception empirical and 
are obviously unfit for being the supreme prmdple or morality. 
Those in the second, however, are based on reason, for perfec- 
tion, as a character of things, and the highest perfection mought 
of in substance, Le., God, can be thou^t of only through con- 
cepts of reason. The first concept, pmection, can be taken in 
eimer a theoretical or a practical sense. In the former, it means 
nothing more than the perfection of anything in its own kind 
(transcendental perfection) or the perfection of a thing merely 
as a thing generally (metaphysical perfection) ; and we need not 
discuss mese here. The concept of perfection in its practical 
meaning, however, is the fitness or suffidency of a thing to any 
kind of ends. Thisperfection, as a characteristic of man and thus 
as internal, is nothing else than talent, or skill, which strengthens 
or completes talent. The supreme perfection in substance, i.e., 
God (hence external), when regarded practically, is the suffi- 
dency of this Being to ^ ends in general. Only if en^ are already 
given can the concept of perfection in relation to them (dther 
mtemal perfection in ourselves or external perfection of God) be 
the determining ground of the wilL An end, however, as an 
object which precedes and contains the ground of determination 
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of the will by a ptacdcal rule— that is, an end as the material of the 
will— is, if taken as a determinins ground of the will, only 
empirical; it could thus serve for the Epicurean principle in the 
happiness theory but never as a pure rational principle of ethics 
and duty. Thus talents and their cultivation, because they con- 
tribute to the advantages of life, or the will of God, if agreement 
with it (without any practical principle independent of this 
idea) be taken as art object of the wiU, can be motives only by 
reason of the happiness expected from them. 

From these considerations, it follows, first, that all the prin- 
ciples exhibited here are material, and, second, that they indude 
all possible material prindples. Finally, since it was shown that 
all material prindples were wholly unfit to be the supreme moral 
law, it follows that the formal practical prindple of pure reason, 
according to which the mere form of a universal legislation pos- 
sible through our maxims must constitute tibe supreme and direct 
determining ground of the will, is the only prindple which can 
possibly furnish categorical inmeratives, i.e., practical laws 
which enjoin actions as dutiful. Only a so defined prindple can 
serve as a prindple of morality, whether in judging conduct or 
in application to the hutnan will in determining it 

I. OF THE DEDUCTION OF THE PRINCIFLES OF 
PURE PRACTICAL REASON 

This Analytic proves that pure reason can be practical, i.e., 
that of itself and m^endenuy of everything empirical it can 
determine the wilL Tnis it does through a fact, wherein pure 
reason shoivs itself actually to be practic^ This fact is autonomy 
in the prindple of morality by wWh reason determines the will 
to action. 

At the same time it shows this fact to be inextricably bound up 
with the consdousness of freedom of the will, and actually to be 
identical with it. By this freedom the will of a rational being, as 
bdonging to the sensuous world, recognizes itself to be, like all 
other efficient causes, necessarily subject to the laws of causality, 
while inpractical matters, in its other aspect as a being in itself, it 
is conscious of its existence as determinable in an intelligible 
order of things. It is consdous of this not by virtue of a particular 
intuition of itsdf but because of certain dynamic laws which 
determine its causality in die world of sense, for it has been 
suffidendy proved in another place that if freedom is attributed 
to us, it transfers us into an intelligible order of dungs. 
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Now if we compare the analj^cal part of the critique of die 
pore speculative reason with this Anal3^c, a noteworthy con- 
trast between them appears. In that other critique, not principles 
but pure sensuous intiudon (space and time) was the datum 
which made a priori knowledge possible, though only of objects 
of the senses. Synthetical principles could not be derived from 
mere concepts without intuition; radier, these principles could 
exist only in relation to sensuous intuition and thus only in rela- 
tion to objects of possible eimerience, since it is only the concepts 
of the understanding unitea with this intuition wmch can mak e 
that knowledge possible which we call experience. Beyond 
objects of experience, i.e., concerning things as noumena, all posi- 
tive knowledge was correctly denied to the speculative reason. 
This reason, miwever, was successful to the extent that it estab- 
lished with certainty the concept of noumena, i.e., it established 
the possibility— indeed, the necessity— of thinking of them. For , 
example, it showed against all objections that die assumption of 
freedom, negatively considered, was entirely compatible with 
those principles and limitations of pure theoretical reason. But it 
could not give us an3dhin^ definite to enlarge our knowledge of 
such objects, but radier it cut off any such project altogether. 

On the other hand, the moral law, although it gives no such 
prospect, does provide a fact absolutdy inexplicable from any 
data of die world of sense or from die whole compass of the 
theoretical use of reason, and this fact points to a pure intelligible 
world— indeed, it defines it positively and enables us to know 
something of it, namely, a law. 

This law gives to the sensible world, as sensuous nature (as this 
concerns rational beings), the form of an intelligible world, i.e., 
the form of supersensuous nature, without interfering with the 
mechanism of the former. Nature, in the widest sense of the 
word, is the existence of things under laws. The sensuous nature 
of rational beii^ in general is their existence under empirically 
conditioned laws, and therefore it is, from the point of view of 
reason, heteronomy. The supersensuous nature of die same be- 
ings, on the other hand, is their existence according to laws which 
are independent of all empirical conditions and which therefore 
belong to the autonomy of pure reason. And since the laws, 
according to which the existence of things depends on cognition, 
are practical, supersensuous nature, so far as we can form a con- 
cept of it, is notmng else than nature under the autonomy of the 
pure practical reason. The law of this autonomy is the moral law, 
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and it, therefore, is the fundamental law of supeisensuous nature 
and of a pure world of the understandii^, whose counterpart 
must exist in the world of sense without interfering with the laws 
of the latter. The former could be called the archetypal world 
{natura archetypa) whidi we know only by reason; the latter, 
on the other hand, could be called the ectypal world (natvra 
ectypa), because it contains the possible effect of the idea of the 
former as the determining ground of the wiU. For, in fact, the 
moral law ideally transfers us into a nature in which reason would 
bring forth the highest good were it accompanied by sufficient 
physical capacities; and it determines our will to impart to the 
sensuous world the form of a S 3 ^em of rational beings. The least 
attention to ourself shows that this idea really stands as a model 
for the determination of our will. 

When the maxim according to which I intend to give tesd- 
. mony is tested by practical reason, 1 alwa}r5 inquire into what it 
would be if it were to hold as a universal law of nature. It is 
obvious that, in this way of looking at it, it would oblige every- 
one to truthfulness. For it cannot hold as a universal law of nature 
that an assertion should have the force of proof and yet be inten- 
tionally false. Also the maxim which I adopt in respect to freely 
disposing of my life is at once determined when 1 inquire what it 
would have to be in order that a system of nature could mamtain 
itself in accordance with such a law. Obviously in such a S 3 rstem 
of nature no one could arbitrarily end his life, for such an 
arrangement could not constitute a permanent natural order. 
And so in all other cases. 

Now, however, in actual nature as an object of experience, the 
free will is not of itself determined to such maxims as could of 
themselves establish a nature based on universal laws, or even to 
such maxims as would fit into a system of nature so constituted; 
rather, they are private inclinations, which form a natural whole 
according to pathological (physic^) laws but not a system of 
nature which is possible only ourough our will acting according 
to pure practice laws. However, through reason we are con- 
scious or a law to which all our maxims are subject as though 
through our will a natural order must arise. Therefore, this law 
must be the idea of a supersensuous nature, a nature not empiri- 
cally mven yet possible through freedom; to this nature we give 
objective rodity, at least in a practical context, because we regard 
it as the object of our will as pure rational beings. 

The difference, therefore, between the laws of a system of 
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nature to which the will is subject and of a system of nature 
which is subject to a will (as far as dbie relation of the will to its 
free actions is concerned) rests on this: in the former, the objects 
must be the causes of the conceptions which determine the will, 
and in the latter the will is the cause of the objects. Consequently, 
in the latter the causality of the objects has its determining 
ground solely in the pure faculty of reason, which therefore 
may be called pure practical reason. 

There are, therefore, two different problems. The first is: 
How can pure reason Imow objects a prion? The second is: How 
can pure reason be a directly determining ground of the will, Le., 
of the causality of a rationm being with respect to the reali^ of 
the objects merely through the thought of the universal validity 
of its own maxims as a law? 

The first of these questions belongs to the critical examination 
of pure speculative reason; it requires that we first show how in- 
tuitions, without which no object can be given and therefore 
none can be known synthetically, are possible a priori. Its answer 
lies in the fact that intuitions are without excrotion sensuous, and 
therefore no speculative knowledge is possible which readies 
further than possible experience; consequently, all prindples of 
pure speculative reason avail only to make possible experience 
of objects which are actually given or of objects which though 
they may be given ad infinittpn are never completely given. 

The second question bdoogs to the Critique of Practiced Rea- 
son. It requires no explanation of how objects of the faculty of 
desire are possible, for thal^ as a task of the theoretical knowledge 
of nature, is left to the critique of speculative reason. It adrs omy 
how reason can determine the maxim of the will, whether tms 
occurs only by means of empirical conceptions as determining 
grounds, or whether pure reason is also practical and a law of a 
possible order of nature which is empincally unknowable. The 
possibility of sudi a supersensuous nature, the concept of which 
can be the ground of its reality through our free will, requires no 
a priori intuition of an intelligible world, which even in this case 
would be impossible to us, since it is supersensuous. For it is only 
a question of the determining ground of volition in its own 
maxims: Is the determining ground empirical, or is it a concept of 
pure reason (a conc^ of its lawfulness in general)? And how 
can it be the latter? The decision as to whemer the causality of 
the will is sufi5!dent to the reality of the objects is left up to the 
theoretical prindples of reason, mvolving as it does an investiga- 
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don of the possibility, of objects of volition, the intuition of 
which -is of no importance in the practical problem. The only 
concern here is with the determination of the will and with the 
determining ground of its maxims as a free will, not with its 
result. For 5 the will be only in accord with the law of pure rea- 
son, the will’s power in execution may be what it may; and a 
system of nature may or may not actually arise according to 
these maxims of the legislation of a possible nature— all this does 
not trouble us in this Critique. This Critique concerns itself only 
with whether and how reason can be practical, i.e., how it can 
directly determine the will 

In inquiry no objection can be raised that the Critique 
begins with pure practical laws and their reality. Instead of intu- 
ition, it makes the concept of their existence in the intelligible 
world, Le., freedom, its foundation. For this concept has no other 
meaning, and these laws are possible only in relation to the free- 
dom of the will; but, if the will is presupposed as free, then th^ 
are necessary, inversely, freedom is necessary because those 
laws are necessary, being practical postulates. How this con- 
sciousness of the moral laws or— wnat amounts to the same 
thing— how this consciousness of freedom is possible cannot be 
furmer explained; its permissibility, however, is established in 
the theoretical Critique. 

The exposition of the supreme principle of practical reason is 
now jSnished. It has shown, first, w^t it contains, and that it is of 
itself entirely a priori and indraendent of enmirical principles; 
and then it has shown how it diners from all other practical prin- 
ciples. With the deduction, Le., the justification of its objective 
and universal validity and the discernment of the possibility of 
such a synthetic a priori proposition, one cannot hope to have 
everything as easy as it was with the principles of pure theoreti- 
cal understanding. For tiie latter referred to objects of possible 
experience, Le., appearances, and it could be proved that they 
could be known as objects of experience and, consequently, that 
all possible experience must be conformable to these laws, only 
because these appearances, in accordance with these laws, could 
be brought under the categories. Such a procedure, however, I 
cannot follow in the deduction of the moral law. For it does not 
concern knowledge of the properties of objects, which may be 

g 'ven to reason &om some other source; rather, it concerns 
lowledge in so far as it can itsdf become the ground of the 
existence of objects, and in so far as reason, by virtue of this same 
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knowledge, has causality in a rational being. Our deduction is 
concerned with pure reason, regarded as a faculty directly deter- 
mining the will. 

But human insight is at an end as soon as we arrive at funda- 
mental powers or faculties, for their possibility can in no way be 
understood and should not be just arbitrarily imagined or 
assumed. Therefore, in the theoretical use of reason only expe- 
rience could justify their assumption. Such empirical proof, as a 
substitute for deduction from sources of knowledge a priori, is, 
however, denied to us with respect to the pure practice faculty 
of reason. For whatever needs to draw the evidence of its reality 
from esperience must depend for the grounds of its possibility 
on principles of experience; by its very notion, however, pure 
yet practical reason cannot be held to be dependent in this way. 
Moreover, the moral law is given, as an apodictically certain fact, 
as it were, of pure reason, a fact of which we are a priori con- 
scious, even if it be granted that no example could be found in 
which it has been followed exactly. Thus me objective reali^ of 
the moral law can be proved through no deduction, through no 
exertion of the theoretical, speculative, or empirically supported 
reason; and, even if one were willing to renounce its apodicdc 
certainty, it could notf* be coiuSrmed ly any ei^erience and thus 
proved a posteriori. Nevertheless, it is firmly established of itself. 

Instead of this vainly sought deduction of the moral principle, 
however, something entirey difFerent and unexpected appears: 
The moral principle itself serves as a principle of me deduci^n of 
an inscrutable faculty which no experience can prove but which 
speculative reason had to assume as at least possible (in order not 
to contradict itself in finding among its cosmological ideas some- 
thii^ unconditional in its causality) . This is the faculty of free- 
dom, which the moral law, itself needing no justifying grounds, 

' shows to be not only possible but actual in beings which ac- 
knowledge the law as binding upon them. The moral law is, in 
fact, a law of causality through freedom and thus a law of the 
possibility of a supersensuous nature, just as the metaphysical 
law of events in the world of sense was a law of the causahty of 
sensuous nature; the moral law thus defines that which specula- 
tive philosophy had to leave undefined. That is, it defines the law 
for a causahty the concept of which was only negative in specu- 
lative philosophy, and for the first time it gives objective reality 
to this concept. 

19. ioseited by Giillo and Vorlander; omitxed in the Cassiier ed.] 
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This kind of credential for the moral law, namely, that it is 
itself demonstrated to be the principle of the deduction of free- 
dom as a causality of pure reason, is a sufficient substitute for any 
a priori justification, since theoretical reason had to assume at 
least the possibility of freedom in order to fill one of its own 
needs. For the moral law sufficiently proves its reality even for 
the critique of speculative reason by mving a positive definition 
to a causality thought merely ne^tivdy, the possibility of which 
was incomprdhensible to specuktive reason though this reason 
was compelled to assume it. The moral law adds to the negative 
concmt a positive definition, that of a reason which determines 
the wQl directly through the condition of a universal lawful form 
of the maxims of the will Thus reason, which with its ideas al- 
ways became transcendent when proceeding in a meculative 
marmer, can be given for the first time an objective although still 
only practical reality; its transcendent use is changed into an im- 
manent use, whereby reason becomes, in the field of experience, 
an efficient cause^** through ideas. 

The determination of the causality of beings in the world of 
sense as such can never be unconditioned, andyet for eve^ series 
of conditions there must be something unconmtioned, and conse- 

S [uently a causality which is entirely self-determining. There- 
ore, the idea of freedom as a faculty of absolute spontaneity was 
not just a desideratum but, as far as its possibility was concerned, 
an analytical principle of pure speculation. But because it is 
absolutdy impossible to give an example of it from experience, 
since no absmutely unconditioned determination of causality 
can be found among the causes of things as appearances, we 
could defend the supposition of a freety acting cause when 
applied to a being in the world of sense only in so & as the being 
was regarded ako as noumenon. This defense was made by 
showing that it was not self-contradictory to regard all its actions 
as physically conditioned so far as they are appearances, and yet 
at the same time to regard their causality as physically uncon- 
ditioned so far as the acting being is regarded as a being of the 
understanding. Thus the concept of freedom is made the regu- 
lative principle of reason. I thereby do not indeed learn what the 
object may be to which this kind of causality is attributed. I do, 
however, remove the difficulty, since, on the one band, in the 

20. [Readily cause with Hartenstein; the Casaier ed. fallows the origuial 
and reads causes, admitting, however, the pLausibility of the singular, since 
it refeis to reason.] 
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explanation of natural occurrences, including the actions of 
rational beings, I leave to the mechanism of natural necessity the 
right to ascend from conditioned to condition ad infmtum, 
wMe, on the odier hand, I hold open for speculative reason the 
place which for it is vacant; Le., the intelligible, in order to trans- 
fer the unconditioned to it, I could not, however, give content 
to this supposition, i.e., convert it into knowledge even of the 
possibility of a being acting in this way. Pore practical reason 
now fills this vacant place with a definite law of causality in an 
intelligible world (causality through freedom) . This is the moral 
law. Speculative reason does not herewith grow in insight but 
only in respect to the certitude of its problematic concept of 
freedom, to which objective though only practical reality is now 
indubitably given. Even the concept of causality, having its 
application and hence sign^cance only in relation to appear- 
ances which it connects into experiences (as shown in the 
Critique of Pure Reason), is not enlarged by this reality so as to 
extend its employment beyond these ll^ts. For if reason sought 
to go beyona them, it would have to show how the logical rela- 
tion of ground and consequence could be ^thetically used 
with another kind of intuition than the sensuous, Le., how a 
causa noumenon is possible. This reason cannot do, but as prac- 
tical reason it does not concern itself with this demand, since it 
only posits the determining ground of the causality of man as a 
sensuous being (this causanty being given) in pure reason 
(which is therefore called practical); it does so not in order to 
teow objects but only to define causality in respect to objects 
in general. It can altogether abstract the concept of cause itself 
from that application to objects which has theoretical knowl- 
edge as its purpose, since this concept can always be found 
apriori in the understanding, independently of any intuition. 
Inus reason uses this concept only for a practical purpose, trans- 
ferring the determining ground of the to the intelligible or- 
der of things, at the same time readily confessing that it does not 
understand how the concept of cause can be a condition of the 
knowledge of these things. Causality with respect to the actions 
of the wfil in the world of sense must; of course, be known by 
reason in a definite way, for otherwise practical reason could 
produce no act. But the concept which reason makes of its own 
causality as noumenon is significant even though it cannot be de- 
fined theoretically for the puipose of knowing its supersensuous 
existence. Regarmess of this, it acquires significance through the 
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moial law, although only for practical use. Even regarded theo- 
redcally, the concept remains alwa}^ a pure concept of the 
understanding, given a priori, and applicable to objects whether 
sensuously given or not. If tihi^ are not sensuously given, how- 
ever, the concept has no definite theoretical significance and 
application but is only the understanding’s formal but neverthe- 
less essential thought of an object in general. The significance 
which reason gives to it through the moral law is exclusively 
practical, since the idea of the law of a causality (of the will) has 
causality itself or is its determining ground. 

n. OF THE RIGHT OF PURE REASON TO AN EXTENSION IN ITS 
PRACTICAL USE WHICH IS NOT POSSIBLE TO TT IN 
ITS SPECULATIVE USE 

In the moral principle as we have presented it there is a law of 
causality whidi puts the determining ground of causality above 
all conditions of the world of sense. We have thought of the will 
as determinable inasmuch as it belongs to an intdligible world 
and of the subject of this will (man) as belongir^ to a pure 
intelligible world, though in this relation man is unknown to us. 
(How this relation can be thought and yet be unknowable has 
been shown in the critique of the pure speculative reason.) We 
have, I say, thought of man and his will in this way, but, further- 
more, we have defined the will tvith respect to its causality by 
means of a law winch cannot be counted among the natural laws 
of the world of sense; finally, we have thereby ividened our 
knowledge beyond the liinits of the world of sense. But this is a 
presumption whidi the Critique of Pure Reason declared to be 
void in all speculation. How, then, is the practical use of pure 
reason to be reconciled with its theoretical use in respect to 
determining the boundaries of their competence? 

David Hume, who can be said to have begun the assault on the 
claims of pure reason which made a thorough examination of 
them necessary, aigued as follows. The concmt of cause is one 
which involves the necessity of a connection between different 
existing things, in so far as they are different. Thus, when A is 
granted, I recognize that B, something entirely different from it, 
must necessarily exist also. Necessity, however, can be attributed 
to a coimecdon only so far as it is known a priori, for experience 
of a connection would only give knowledge that it existed, not 
that it necessarily existed. Now it is impossmle, he says, to Imow 
a priori and as necessary the connecaon which hol^ between 
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one tiling and another (or between one property and anotiier 
entirely oifFerent from it) if this connection is not given in per- 
ception. Therefore, the concept of a cause is itseu fraudulent 
and deceptive, lb speak in the mildest way, it is an illusion whidh 
is excusable only smce the custom (a subjective necessity) of 
frMuendy perceiving certain things or their properties along 
wiw or in succession to one another is insensibly taken for an 
objective necessity of placing such a connection in the objects 
themselves. Thus the concept of cause has been acquired sur- 
reptitiously and illegitimately— nay, it can never be acquired or 
certified, because it demands a connection in itself void, chimeri- 
cal, and untenable before reason, a connection to which no ob- 
ject could ever correspond. 

So first with reference to all knowledge which concerned the 
existence of things (thus excepting mathematics), empiricism 
was introduced as the exclusive source of principles; with it, 
however, came the most unpelding skepticism with respect to 
the whole science of nature (as philoso|my). For on suoi prin- 
ciples we can never infer a consemience from the given prop- 
erties of thin^ as existing, for to sucm an inference there is needed 
a concept or cause, a concept implying necessity in such a con- 
nection; we can only expect, by the rme of imagination, similar 
cases, though this expectation is never certain no matter how 
often it is fulfilled. Indeed, of no occurrence could one say: 
something must have preceded it on which it necessarily fol- 
lowed, i.e., that it must nave had a cause. Thus, even if one knew 
of such frequent cases in which this antecedent was present that 
a rule coula be derived from them, we could still not assume that 
it happens this way always and necessarily. Thus the sway of 
blind chance, with which all use of reason ceases, must be ad- 
mitted; this firmly and irrefutably establishes skepticism toward 
all inferences from effects to causes. 

Mathematics at first escaped lightly because Hume thought 
that its propositions were analytical, Le., proceeded from one 
property to another by virtue of identity and consequently ac- 
cording to the law of contradiction. This, however, is false; they 
are all syntheticaL And though geometry, for example, has noth- 
ing to do with the existence of tnings but only with their apriori 
properties in a possible intuition, it nevertheless proceeds ]ust as 
in the case of the causal concept, going from one property Al to 
another entirely different proper^ B necessarily connected with 
it. But even this science, so n^my esteemed for its apodictic 
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certainty, must finally succumb to empiricism with regard to 
its principles for the same reason that Hume substituted custom 
for objective necessity in the concept of cause. In spite of all its 
pride, it will have to acquiesce to this skepticism by lowering its 
bold claims demanding a priori assent, expectit^ approval of the 
universal validity^ of its theorems only because of the kindness 
of observers who, as witnesses, would not hesitate to admit that 
what the geometer propounds as axioms they had always per- 
ceived as mcts, and that consequently they could be expected to 
be true in the future even though there was no necessity in them. 
In this way, Hume’s empiricism leads inevitably to skepticism, 
even with respect to mathematics and consequently in the entire 
theoretical scientific employment of reason (for this is either 
philosophy or mathematics). In view of the terrible overthrow 
of these cWef branches of knowledge, whether ordinary reason 
wiU come through any better I leave to the judgment of each. 
It may be that it will rather become inextricably entangled in the 
same destruction of all knowledge, with the consequence that 
from the same principles there result a universal skepticism, 
even though it concern only the learned. 

My own labors in the CiiAque of Ptere Reason were occasioned 
by Hume’s skeptical teaching, but they went much further and 
covered the entire field of pure theoretical reason in its s}mthetic 
use, including what is generally called metaph3rics. I proceeded 
as follows with reference to the doubts raised by the Scottish 
philosopher concerning the concept of causality. I granted that, 
when Hume took the objects of eimerience as things-in-them- 
selves (as is almost always done), he was entirely correct in 
dedaring the concept of cause to be deceptive and an illusion; 
for it cannot be understood, with reference to things-in-them- 
selves and their properties as such, why, if is given, something 
else, B, must also necessarily be given. Thus he could not admit 
such an a priori knowledge of mings-in-themselves. This acute 
man could even less admit an empirical origin of the concept, for 
this would direcdy contradict the necessity of the connection 
which constitutes the essence of the concept of causality. Con- 
sequently, the concept was proscribed, and mto its place stepped 
custom m observing the course of perceptions. 

From my investigations, however, it resulted that the objects 
with which we have to do in experience are by no means ttwogs- 
in-themselves but only appearances. Furthermore, if we as- 
sume that th^ are things-m-themsdves, it is impossible to see 
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how, i£ A is granted, it would be contradictory not to grant B, 
whi(^ is altogether different from A. That is, it is impossible to 
see how it would be contradictory not to grant the necessity of 
the connection of as cause with B as effect; but it is very under- 
standable that A and B as appearances in one experience must 
necessarily be connected in a certain manner (e.g., with refer- 
ence to their temporal relations) and that diey cannot be sepa- 
rated without contradicting that connection by means of which 
experience is possible, in which e:^erience they become objects 
and alone knowable to us. This was actually me case, so that I 
could not only prove the objective reality of the concept of cause 
with reference to objects of experience but also deduce it as an 
a priori concept because of the necessity of the connection it 
implies. That is, I could show its possibility from pure under- 
standing without any empirical sources. So, after banishing 
ftmpiritSan from its origin, I was able to overthrow its inevitable 
consequence, skraridsm, first in natural science and then in 
mathematics, both of which sciences have reference to objects 
of possible experience, and in both of which skepticism has the 
saiTift grounds. Thus I removed the radical doubt of whatever 
theoretical reason professes to discern. 

But how lies it with reference to the application of this cate- 
gory of causality (and similarly of all the others, for without 
them there can be no knowledge of existing things) to things 
which are not objects of possible experience but lie beyond its 
boundaries? For it must be remembered that I could deduce the 
objective reality of these concepts only with reference to objects 
of possible experience. But the veiy met that I have saved fhem 
only in this case and that I have shown that by virtue of them 
objects may be thought without being a priori defined— this fact 
gives them a place in the pure understanding from which th^ 
are referred to objects in general, whether sensuous pr not. u 
any thing is laddng, it is the conditions for the application of 
these categories, and especially that of causality, to objects. This 
condition is intuition, and, when it is lacking, mis application for 
the purpose of theoretical knowledge of the object as noumenon 
is rendered impossible. This knowledge is absolutely forbidden 
(even in the Critique of Pure Reason) to anyone who ventures 
upon it. Still, the objective reality of the concept re m a ins and 
can even be used with reference to noumena, though it is not in 
the least theoretically defined, and no knowledge can be effected 
with it. That this concept, even in rdation to a [supersensuous] 
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object, contains nothing impossible was proved by the fact that 
in all its application to objects of the senses its seat in the pure 
imderstan^g remained assured. And even if, when subsequent- 
ly applied to things-in-themselves which cannot be objects of 
experience, it caimot be defined so as to represent a definite 
object for the purposes of a theoretical cognition, it could 
nevertiieless be defined for an application for some other pur- 
pose, such as the practical This would not be so if, as H^e 
asserted, the concept of causality contained something incon- 
ceivable. 

In order to discover the condition for wpl3ang the concept 
in question to noumena, we need only to refn back to the reason 
why we are not satisfied with its appucation to ob j ects of experi- 
ence but wish also to apply it to things-in-themselves. It soon 
appears that it is not a theoretical but a practical purpose which 
mwes it a necessity for us. In speculation, even if we were suc- 
cessful [in this new application], we should still have made no 
true gain in the knowledge of nature or of any given objects; but 
we mould have taken a lot^ step from the sensuously condi- 
tioned (in which we have aheady enough to do to remain and 
industriously to follow the chain of causes) to the supersensuous, 
in order to compete our knowledge of its foundations and to fix 
its boundaries. But there alwa}^ remains an infinite unfill ed 
chasm between that limit and what we know, and [in taking 
such a step] we should have hearkened to a vain curiosity instead 
of acting from a sober desire for knowledge. 

But besides the relationship which the understanding has to 
objects in theoretical knowledge, there is also the relationship 
in which it stands to the facu^ of desire, which is therefore 
called the wi^ or the pure will in so far as the pure under- 
standing (whidi in such a case is called reason) is practical 
through the mere conception of a law. The objective reality of 
a pure will or of a pure practical reason (they being the same) is 
given in the moralThw a priori, as it were by a fact, for the latter 
term can be applied to a determination of me will which is inevi- 
table even though it does not rest on any empirical principles. 
In the concept of a will, however, the concept of causality is 
already contamed; thus in that of a pure will there is the concept 
of causality with freedom, ie., of a causality not determinable 
according to natural laws and consequently not susceptible to 
any empirical intuition as proof [of the reality of the free will}. 
Nevertheless, it completely justifies its objective reality in the 
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pure practical law a priori, though it is easily seen that it is not 
for the purpose of me theoretical but for that of the merely 
practical use of reason. Now the concept of a being which has a 
free will is that of a causa nownenonj and we are assured that this 
concept does not contradict itself, because the concept of a cause 
originates exclusively in pure understanding, and also because 
its objective reality with reference to objects in general is guar- 
anteed by the Deduction. As independent in origin from all 
sensuous conditions, it is in itself not to be restricted to phe- 
nomena, so that, unless a defbite theoretical^ use of it is to be 
made, it could certainly be applied to things as pure beings of 
the understanding. But because no intuition, which could only 
be sensuous, can support this application, causa noumenon is, for 
the theoretical use of reason, an empty concept, although a pos- 
sible and thinkable one. Through it I do not strive to know 
theoretically the characteristic of a beii^ in so far as it has a pure 
will; it is enough for me to denote it as such by means or this 
concept and thus to couple the concept of causauiy with that of 
freedom (and with what is ins^arable from it, te., the moral 
law as its determining ground). Inave this right by virtue of the 
pure nonempirical origin of the concept of caus^ since I make 
no other use of the concept than in relation to the moral law 
which determines its reality; that is, I hold that I am justified 
only in malring a practical use of it. 

Had I, with Hume, denied objective reality in the theoretical®* 
use to the concept of causality, not only in its reference to things- 
in-themselves (the supersensuous) but also in reference to ob- 
jects of the senses, tms concept would have lost all meaning, 
and as a theoretically impossible concept it would have been 
dedared entirely worthless; and since that which is nothing lends 
itself to no use, the practical use of a theoretically null concept 
would have been absurd. The concept of an empirically uncon- 
ditioned causality is indeed theoretically empty, since it has no 
appropriate mtmtion even though it is still posable and refers to 
an ind^erminate object; in compensation for this, the concept 
gains significance [not from a given object but] in the mom 
kw ana consequendy in a practical relation. Even though 1 have 
no intuition which would determine its objective theoretical 
reality, it nevertheless has a real application eriiibited in concreto 

21. [laverdng, widi VorlSnder, theoretsccil definite.} 

22. [Reading tbeorettad vddi Schoadoiffer and Vorlandei instead of 
practical.] 
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in intentions or maxinis; diat is, its practical reality can be pointed 
out. All this is sufficient to justify the concept even with refer- 
ence to noumena. 

This objective reality of a pure concept of the understanding 
in the field of the stmersensuous, once ushered it^ gives objective 
reality to all the omer cat^ories, though only in so far as they 
stand in a necessary connection with the determining ground of 
the pure will (the moral law). This objective reality, however, 
is one of only practical application, since it has not the slightest 
effect in enlarging theoretical knowledge of these objects as 
insight into their nature by pure reason. As we shall find in the 
sequel, they have alwa)^ reference only to beings as intelligences, 
and in them only to the relation of the reason to the will, and 
consequently only to the practical; further than that they pre- 
tend to no knowledge of menL Other characteristics belonging 
to the theoretical mode of conceiving of such supersensuous 
beings, and brought forward in connection with these categories, 
are not to be counted as knowledge but only as a right (for prac- 
tical purposes, however, a necessity) to assume and presuppose 
them. This must be done even where one assumes a supersensuous 
being (e.g., God) by analogy, i.e., by a purely rational relation 
which we make practical use of with reference to what is sen- 
suous. Thus the application of the categories to the supersen- 
suous, which occurs only from a practi^ point of view, gives 
to pure theoretical reason not the least encouragement to run 
riot into the transcendent. 

Chapter II 

The Concept of an Object of Pure PRAcncAL Reason 

B y a concept of an object^ of practical reason I understand 
the idea or an object as an effect possible through freedom, 
lb be an object of practical knowledge as such sig^es, there- 
fore, only the relation of the will to the action whereby it or its 
opposite is brought into being, lb decide whether or not some- 
tomg is an object of the pure practical reason is only to discern 
the possibility or impossioility of willing the action by which a 
certain object would be made real, provided we had the ability 
to bring it about (the latter being a matter whidi experience 
mtist decide). If the object is taken as the determining ground of 
our faculty of desire, its physical possibility through the free use 
23. [Of m object inserted by Voilander.] 
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of our Strength must precede the decision as to' whether it is or is 
not an object of the practical reason. But if, on the other ban<1, 
the a priori law can be regarded as the determining ground of 
action, which is consequently seen as determined by die pure 
practical reason, then the judgment as to whether or not some- 
thing is an object of the pure practical reason is wholly inde- 
pendent of any q^uestion of our physical ability; the only question 
u whether we should will an action directed to the existence of 
an object if it were within our power. Consequently, the moral 
possibility of the action takes precedence, for in this case it is not 
the object but the law of the will which is its ground of deter- 
mination. 

The sole objects of a practical reason are thus those of the good 
and the evil. By the former one understands a necessary object 
of the faculty of desire, and by the latter a necessary object of 
aversion, both according to a principle of reason. 

If the concept of the good is not derived from a practical law 
but rather serves as the ground of the latter, it can only be the 
concept of something whose existence promises pleasure and 
thus determines the causality of the suoject (the faculty of 
desire) to produce it. Now, because it is impossible to see a priori 
which idea will be accompanied with pleasure and which with 
pain, it would be solely a matter of experience to discern what is 
immediately good or evil. The property of the subject, by virtue 
of which such experience could be had, is the f eeUng of pleasure 
or displeasure as a receptivity belonging to the inner sense; thus 
the concept of that which is immediate^ good would only refer 
to that with which the sensation of pleasure is immediately asso- 
ciated, and the concept of the absolutely evil would have to be 
related only to that which direcdy excites pain. 

Even the usage of language is opposed to this, however, since 
it distk^^hes the pleasant from the good and the unpleasant 
from the evil, and demands that good and evil be judged by 
reason and thus through concepts which alone can be universally 
communicated, and not by mere sensation which is limited to the 
individual subjects and their susceptibility. For this reason, and 
also because pleasure or displeasure cannot be immediatdy asso- 
ciated with an idea of an object a priori, the philosopher who felt 
obliged to make a feeling of pleasure basic to his practical judg- 
ment would have to denominate “good” that which is a means to 
the pleasant and “evil” that whidi is the cause of unpleasantness 
and pain, for the judgment of the relation of means to end cer- 
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tainly belongs to reasoiL Although reason alone is capable of dis- 
cerning the connection of means and purposes (so that the will 
could be defined as the faculty of ends, since they are always 
determining grounds of the faculty of desire according to prin- 
ciples) , the practical maxims which follow merely as means from 
the concept of the good never contain anything good in itself as 
the object of the will but only something good for something 
else. In this way the good would be only me useful and that for 
which it is usenil must always lie outside the will, in sensation. 
If the latter, as pleasant sensation, had to be distinguished from' 
the concrat of the good, there would be nothing immediately 
good, and the good would have to be sought in the means to 
something else, i.e., some pleasanmess. 

There is an old formula of the schools: NihU appetmm, msi 
sub ratione bom; mhil aversamur, nisi sub ratione mdi. It is often 
used correcdy, but often in a manner very injurious to philos- 
ophy, since the expressions bom and mdi contain an ambiguity 
due to the poverty of the language. These words are capable of a 
double meaning and therefore inevitably bring practical laws 
into a precarious position; and philosophy, in usug these expres- 
sions, becomes aware of the divergence of concepts associated 
with the same word even though it can find no special expressions 
for them, and is forced to subtle distinctions about which later 
agreement cannot be obtained, since the difference cannot be 
directly stated by any suitable expression.* 

The German huiguage has the good fortune to possess egres- 
sions which do not permit this difference to be overlooked. It has 
two very different concepts and equally different expressions for 
what the Latins named wirii the single word bonum. For bonum, 
it has das Gute [the good] and das Wohl [well-being]; for 
malum, dasBose [evil, wicked] and das Vbel [bad, ill] or das Web 
[woe]. Thus there are two very different judgments if in an 
action we have regard to its goodness or 'wickedness or to our 

* Moreover, the expression sub ratione boni is also ambi^ous. For it 
can m^n: we represent something to ourselves as good, if and because 
we d^e (will) it. Or it can mean: we desire something, because we repre- 
sent it to ourselves as good. Thus either the desire is the determining 
ground of the concept of the object as a good or the concept of the good 
is the determining ground of desire (will) . In the first case, sub ratione bom 
would mean: we will something under the idea of the good; and in the 
second: we will something in consequence of this idea, which must pre- 
cede volition as its determining ground. 
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weal or woe (ill). It follows just from this that the aforemen- 
tioned p^chological proposition is at least very doubtful if it is 
translated: “We desire nothing except with a view to our weal or 
woe.” On the other hand, it is indubitably certain and at the same 
tim e clearly expressed when rendered: ‘We desire nothing, un- 
der the direction of reason, except in so far as we hold it to be 
good or bad.” 

Well-being or woe indicates only a relation to our condition of 
pleasantness or unpleasantness, of enjoyment or pain; if for that 
reason we desire or avoid an object, we do so only in so far as it is 
related to our sensibility and to the feeling of pleasure or dis- 
pleasure which it produces. But the good or evil alwa 3 rs indicates 
a relation to the will so far as it is determined by the law of reason 
to make somethii^ its object, for the will is never determined 
directly by the object and our conception of it. Rather, the will 
is a faculty which makes a rule of reason the efficient cause of an 
action which can make an object real Thus good or evil are 
properly referred to actions and not to the sensory state of the 
person. If something is to be, or is held to be, absolutdy good or 
evil in all rejects and without qualification, it could not be a 
thing but on^ the manner of acting, i.e., it could be only the 
maxun of the will, and consequently the acting person himself as 
a good or evil man. 

Though one may laugh at the Stoic who in the worst paroaysm 
of gout cried out, ‘Tam, however thou tormentest me, I will 
never admit that thou art anything bad (k(uc6>', malim ) !” he was 
nevertheless r^ht. He felt it was an evih and he betrayed that in 
his cry; but that anything [morally] evil attached to 1^ he had 
no reason to concede, for the pain did not in the least diminish the 
worth of his person but only the worth of his condition. A single 
lie of which he was conscious would have struck down his pride, 
but pain served only as an occasion for raismg it when he was 
conscious that he had not made himself liable to it by an un- 
righteous action and thus culpable. 

What we call good must be, in the judgment of evew reason- 
able man, an object of the faculty of desire, and the evil must be, 
in everyone’s eyes, an object of aversion. Thus, in addition to 
sense, t^ judgment requires reason. So it is with truthfulness as 
opposed to a he, with justice in contrast to violence, etc. But we 
can call something an ill, however, which everyone at the same 
time must acknowledge as good, either direcdy or indirecdy. 
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Whoevef submits to a surgical operation feds it without doubt 
as an ill, but by reason he and eveiyone else will describe it as 
good. When, however, someone who delights in anno}dng and 
vexingjpeace-loving folk receives at last a right good beating, it is 
certainly an iU, but everyone approves of it and considers it as 
good in itself even if nothing furmer results from it; nay, even he 
who gets the beating must acknowledge, in his reason, that justice 
has been done to him, because he sees the proportion between 
welfare and well-doing, which reason inevitably holds before 
him, here put into practice. 

Certainly our weal and woe are very important in the estima- 
tion of our practical reason; and, as far as our nature as sensible 
beings is concerned, our happiness is the only thing of impor- 
tance, provided this is judged, as reason especially requires, not 
accordmg to transitory sensation but according to the influence 
which tm contingency has on our whole existence and our 
satisfaction with it. But still not everything depends upon that. 
Man is a being of needs, so far as he belongs to the world of 
sense, and to this extent his reason certainly has an inescapable 
responsibility from the side of his sensuous nature to attend to its 
interest and to form practical maxims with a view to the happi- 
ness of this and, where possible, of a future life. But stiU he is not 
so completely an animal as to be indifferent to everything which 
reason says on its own and to use it merely as a tool for satisfying 
his needs as a sensuous being. That he has reason does not in the 
least raise him in worth above mere animality if reason only 
serves the puiposes which, among animals, are taken care of by 
instinct; it this were so, reason would be only a specific way 
nature ^d made use of to equip man for the same purposes for 
which animals are qualified, without fittir^ him for any higher 

S )se. No doubt, as a result of this umque arrangement, he 
reason, to consider at all times his weal and woe. But he has 
reason for a yet higher propose, namely, to consider also what is 
in itself good or evil, which pure and sensuously distinterested 
reason alone can judge, and furthermore, to distinguish this esti- 
mation from a sensuous estimation and to make the former the 
supreme condition of the good and evil.^ 

24. [Natoip: of the latter (Le., of the sensuous esdmation) . The Cassirer 
ed., foUovdng Kaot^s two editions in this reading, gives the following para- 
phrase: “The pure form of judgment of good and evil is the supreme con- 
dition of good and evil materuditer”] 
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In this estunation of the difference between the good and evil 
as such and that which can be so called only with reject to well- 
being or ill, it is a question of the following points. Wtbftr a prin- 
ciple of reason is thought of as already the determining ground of 
the will without reference to possible objects of the faculty of 
desire (and thus as a determining ground only through the lawful 
form of the maxim) ; then that principle is a practical law a priori, 
and pure reason is assumed to be in itself practical; the law wect- 
ly determines the will; action in accordance witii it is in itself 
good; and a will whose maxims always accord with this law is 
absolutely and in every respect good and the supreme condition 
of all good. Or a determining ground of the mculty of desire 
precedes the maxim of the wilX and this determining ground pre- 
supposes an object of pleasure or displeasure and consequently 
something that pleases or pains; in this case the maxim of reason, 
to pursue the former and to avoid the latter, determines actions 
which are good only with reference to our inclination and conse- 
quently only mediately good, being a means to a further purpose; 
and such maxims can never be cahed laws but only reasonable 
practical precepts. In the latter case, the end itself, the enjoyment 
we seek, is not a good but only well-being, not a concept of rea- 
son but an empirical concept of an object of sensation. Only the 
use of the means to it, i.e., action, is called good (because reason- 
able deliberation is required for it) . But, even so, the action is not 
absolutely good but good only in relation to our sensibility and 
its feeling of pleasure or di^leasure. The will whose maTims are 
affected by it is not a pure will, for the latter concerns itself only 
with that by whichjpure reason can of itself be practical. 

This is the place for an explanation of iheparadox of method in 
a critical examination of practical reason. The paradox is that the 
concept of the good ana evil is not defined prior to the moral 
law, to which, it would seem, the former would have to serve as 
foundation; rather the concept of the good and evil must be 
defined after and by means of the law.. Even if we did not know 
that the principle of morality was a pure law determining the 
will a pnori, we would nevertheless at the b^inning have to 
leave it undecided whether the will has merely empirical or also 
pure determining grounds a priori in order not to assume princi- 
ples quite arbitrarily, since it is against all the basic rules of a 
philosophical method to assume as already decided that which is 
the point in question. Assuming that we wished to begin with the 
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concept of the good in order to derive the laws of the will from 
it, this concept of an object (as a good object)^** would designate 
this object as the sole determining ground of the will But because 
this concept had no practical law a priori as its standard, the 
criterion of good or evil could be placed only in the agreement of 
the object with our feeling of pleasure or displeasure, and the use 
of the reason could only consist in part m determining this 
pleasure or displeasure in connection with all the sensations of 
our existence and in part in determining the means of providing 
ourselves with the object of these feelings. Now, smce only 
through experience can we find out what is in accordance with 
the feeling of pleasure, and since by hypothesis the practical law 
is to be based on it, the possibility of practical laws a priori is ex- 
duded because it was thought necessary first of dl to find an 
object for the will the concept of which, as a good object, would 
have to constitute the universal though empirical determining 
ground of the will. It was, however, necessary first to investigate 
whether there was not also an a priori determining ground of the 
will which could have been found nowhere except in a pure 
practical law (and indeed in this only in so far as its mere lawful 
form prescribed maxims without reference to an object). But 
because an object, according to concepts of good and evil, had 
been made the basis of every practical law, and because the for- 
mer, in the absence of any pnor law, could be thought only ac- 
cording to empirical concepts, the possibility was already 
removed even of conceiving a pure practical law. Had one 
previously analyzed the practical law, he would have found, on 
the contrary, not that the concept of the good as an object of the 
moral law determines the latter and makes it possible but rather 
the reverse, Le., that the moral law is that whim first defines the 
concept of the good— so far as it absolutely deserves this name— 
and makes it possible. 

This remark, which refers only to the method of the deepest 
moral investigations, is important. It e:^lains once and for alTthe 
reasons whim occasion all the confusions of philosophers con- 
cerning the supreme principle of morals. For they soight an ob- 
ject oithe will in order to make it into the material and the foun- 
dation of a law (which would thm be not the directly determin- 
hig ground of the will, but only by means of that ob j ect referred 
to the feeling of pleasure or displeasure); instead, th^ should 
have looked ^ a kw which directly determined the a priori 

15. [The Cassirer ed. suggests (as a good ) .] 
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and only then sought the object suitable to it. Whether they 
plac ed this object of pleasure, which was to deliver the supreme 
incept of tJie good, m h^piness, or in perfection, in mor£ feel- 
ing,*® or in the will of God— their fundamental principle was 
alwap heteronomy, and iliey came inevitably to empirical con- 
ditions for a moral law. This was because they could call their 
object, as the direct determining ground of the will, good or bad 
only according to its exclusively empirical relation to feeling. 
Only a formal law, i.e., one which prescribes to reason nothing 
more rban the form of its universtd legislation as the supreme 
condition of maxims, can be a priori a determining ground of 
practical reason. The ancients openly revealed this error by de- 
voting their ethical investigation ennrdy to the definition of the 
concept of the highest good and thus posited an object which 
they intended subsequently to make the determining ground of 
the will in the moral law. But only much later, when the moral 
law has been established by itsdf and justified as the direct deter- 
mining ground of the will, can this object be presented to the 
will whose form now is determined a priori. This we shall under- 
take in the Dialectic of Pure Practical Reason. The modems, 
among whom the concept of the highest good has fallen into dis- 
use or at least seems to have become something second^, hide 
the error (as they do many others) behind vague expressions; but 
one can nevertheless see it shine through their systems since it 
always reveals heteronomy of practical reason, from which an 
a priori universally commanding moral law can never issue. 

Now since the concepts of the good and evil, as consequences 
of the a priori determination of tn^e will, presuppose also a pure 
practical principle and thus a causally of pure reason, th^ do 
not (as determinations of the synthetic unity of the manifold of 
given intuitions in one consdousness) refer originally to objects 
as do the pure concepts of the understanding or categories of the 
theoretically employed reason. Rather, they presuppose Aese 
objects as given, and they are without exception modes of a single 
category, that of causahty, so far as its determining ground con- 
sists in reason’s idea of a law of causality whidi, as the law of 
freedom, reason gives itself, thereby showing itseltf a priori to be 

E racticaL On the one side the actions are under a law whidi is a 
iw of freedom instead of a natural law and thus bdong to the 

26. [Reading “feeling** with Harcenstein instead of “law” with Kant and 
the Cassirer ed. F.itTier is perhaps acceptable, for a law dictated by pleasure 
would be heteronomous.J 
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conduct of intelligible beings, and on the other side as events in 
the world of sense they belong to appearances; so that the rules 
of a practical reason are possible oiuy with respect to the latter 
and consequently in accordance wim the categories of the un- 
derstanding. These rules, however, contribute nothing ,to the 
theoretical use of the understanding in bringing the manifold of 
(sensuous) intuitions under one consciousness a priori, but only 
to the a priori subjection of the manifold of desires to the unity 
of consaousness of a practical reason commanding in the moral 
law, i.e., of a pure will 

lliese categories of freedom— for we wish to call them this in 
contrast to the theoretical concepts which are categories of na- 
ture— have a manifest advantage over the latter. The latter cate- 
gories are only forms of thought which, through universal con- 
cepts, designate in an indefinite maimer objects in general for 
every intuition possible to us. The categories of freedom, on the 
contrary, are elementary practical concepts which determine the 
free faculty of choice; though no intuition perfectly correspond- 
ing to the latter can be given, it yet has as its foundation a pure 
practical law a priori, and this caimot be said for any of the con- 
cepts of the theoretical use of our cognitive faculty. Instead of 
having as its given basis the form of intuition (space and time), 
which does not lie in reason itself but which rather has to be 
taken over from sensibility, the elementary practical concepts 
have as their foundation the form of a pure will given in reason 
and thus in the faculty of thought itselr [and do not have to bor- 
row their form from another faculty] . Since in all precepts of llie 
pure will it is only a question of the determination of the wfil and 
not of die natural conditions (of practical ability) for achieviog 
its purpose, it thereby happens that the practical concepts a priori 
m relation to the supreme principle of freedom immeduitely 
become cognitions, not needmg to wait upon intuitions in order 
to acquire a meaning. This occurs for the noteworthy reason that 
they themselves produce the reality of that to which they refer 
(the intendon of the will)— an achievement which is in no way 
fhe business of theoredcal concepts. One must carefully observe, 
however, that these categories concern only practical reason in 
general, and so they proceed in order from those which are as yet 
morally undetermined and sensuously condidoned to those 
which, being sensuously uncondidone^ are determined merely 
by the moral law. 
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TABLE OF CATEGORIES OF FREEDOM WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE CONCEPTS OF 
GOOD AND EVIL 

1. Categories of Quantity 

Subjective, according to maxims (intentions of the indi- 
vidual’s will) 

Objective, according to principles (precepts) 

A priori principles of freedom, both subjective and ob- 
jective (laws) 

2. Categories of Quality 

Practical rules of commission (praecepiivae) 

Practical rules of omission (prohibitivae) 

Practical rules of exceptions (exceptivae) 

3. Categories of Relation 
Relation to personality 

Relation to the condition of the person 
Reciprocally, relation of one person to the condition of 
another 

4. Categories of Modality^*^ 

The permitted and the forbidden 
Duty and that which is contrary to duty 
Perfect and imperfect duty 

One quickly perceives that in this table freedom is regarded as 
a kind of causauty (not subject to empirical grounds of deter- 
mination) with reference to actions possible through it, which 
are appearances in the world of sense, and that consequently it is 
referred to the categories of their possibility in nature, while, 
however, each category is taken so universally that the determin- 
ing ground of the causality can be placed beyond the world of 
sense in freedom as the piojpeity of an intelligible being. Finally, 
the categories of modahty initiate the transition, though only in a 
problematical way, from practical principles in gen^ to those 
of morality; and only later will it be possible to establish the 
principles of morality in a dogmatic form through the moral law. 

I add nothing here to elucidate the table, for it is sufficiently 
understandable in itself. Such a division based on principles is 
very useful in any science, for the sake of both thoroughness and 

27. [See note, p. 125. ‘The modality of judgments is a quite peculiar 
function. Its distinguishing characteristic is that it contributes nothing to 
the content of the judgment . . . but concerns only the value of the copula 
in relation to thought in general” {Critique of Pure Reason, A 74 = B 99- 
100 [Smith trans.]).] 
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intelligibility. One knows immediately, for example, from the 
table and its first division where one must begin in practical con- 
siderations: from the maxims which each person bases on his 
inclinations, from the precepts which hold for a species of ra- 
tional beings in so far as they agree in certain inchnations, and 
finally from the law, which hmds for all irrespective of their 
inclinations. And so on. In such a maimer one suive3rs the whole 
plan of what has to be done, every question of practical philos- 
ophy which has to be answered, and also the order to be fol- 
lowed. 


OF THE TYPIC OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON 

It is the concepts of the good and evil which first determine an 
object for the will They themselves, however, stand under a 
practical rule of reason which, if the reason is pure, determines 
the vidll a priori in relation to its object, lb decide whether an 
action which is possible for us in the sensuous world is or is not a 
case under the rule requires practical judgment, whidi applies 
what is asserted universally in the rule (in abstracto) to an action 
in concrete. A practical rule of pure reason, as practical, concerns 
the existence or an object, and, as a praede^ nde of pure reason, 
implies necessity with reference to the occurence of an action; 
hence it is a practical law, not a natural law because of empirical 
determiniim grounds but a law of freedom by which the will is 
determinable mdependendy of eveiythmg emtmeal and merely 
through the concepdon of a law in generm ana its form. Because 
of this, and smee all instances of possible acdons are only empiri- 
cal and canbeloi]^ only to eiqienence and nature, it seems absurd 
to wish to find a case in the world of sense, and thus standing 
under the law of nature, which admits the applicadon of a law of 
freedom to it, and to which we could apply the supersensuous 
ideal of the morally good, so that the latter could be exhibited 
in concreto. 

The judgment of pure practical reason, therefore, is subject to 
the same oifEculdes as that of the pure theoredcal, though the 
latter had a means of escape. It could escape because in its theo- 
redcal use everything depended upon intnidons to which pure 
concepts of the understanding could be apjdied, and such intui- 
dons (though only of objects of the senses), as a pnori and hence 
concerning the connecdon of the manifold in mtuidons, could 
be given a priori in conformity to the concepts of the under- 
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Standing, i.e., as schemata. The morally good, on the contraiy, is 
something which, by its object, is sapersensuons; nothing corre- 
sponding to it can be found in sensuous intuition; consequently, 
judgment under laws of the pure practical reason seems to be 
subject to special difficulties, which result from the fact that a 
law of freedom is to be applied to actions which are events 
occurring in the world of sense and thus, to this extent, belonging 
to nature. 

But here again a favorable prospect for the pure practical 
judgment opens up. The subsumption under a pure practical 
law of an action which is possible to me in the world of sense does 
not concern the possibili^ of the action as an event of the world 
of sense. This possibility is a matter to be decided by thie theoreti- 
cal use of reason according to the law of causality, a pure con- 
cept of the understanding for which reason has a schema in 
sensuous intuition. The physical causality or the condition under 
which it occurs belongs among the concepts of nature, whose 
schema is sketched by the transcendental imagination. Here, 
however, we are concerned not with the schema of a case occur- 
ring according to laws but with the schema (if this word is suit- 
able here) of a law itself, because the determination of the will 
through kw alone and without any other determining ground 
(and not the action with reference to its consequences) connects 
ffie concept of causality to conditions altogether different from 
those which constitute lutural connection. 

A schema is a universal procedure of the imagination in pre- 
sentii^ a priori to the senses a pure concept of the understanding 
which is determined by the law; and a scmema must correspond 
to natural laws as laws to which objects of sensuous intuition as 
such are subject. But to the law of freedom (which is a causality 
not sensuously conditioned), and consequentiy to the concept of 
the absolutely good, no intuition and hence no schema can be 
supplied for the purpose of applying it in concreto. Thus the 
moral law has no other cognitive faculty to mediate its applica- 
tion to objects of nature than the understanding (not thp imagi- 
nation) ; and the understanding can supply to an idea of reason 
not a schema of sensibility but a law. Tms law, as one which can 
be exhibited in concreto in objects of the senses, is a natural law. 
But this natural law can be used only in its formal aspect, for the 
purpose of judgment, and it may, therefore, be called the type 
of me moral law. 
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The rule of judgment under laws of pure practical reason is: 
Ask yourself whether, if the action which you propose should 
take place by a law of nature of which you yourself were a part, 
you could regard it as possible through your will. Everyone does, 
in fact, decide by this rule whether actions are morally good or 
bad. Thus people ask: If one belonged to such an order of things 
that anyone would allow himself to deceive when he thought it 
to his advantage, or felt justified in shortening his life as soon as 
he was thoroughly weary of it, or looked with complete mdififer- 
ence on the need of others, would he assent of his own. will to 
being a member of such an order of things? Now everyone 
knows very well that if he secredy permits himself to deceive, it 
does not follow that everyone else will do so, or that if, uimoticed 
by others, he is lacking in compassion, it does not mean that 
everyone else will immediately take the same attitude toward 
him. This comparison of the maxims of his actions with a univer- 
sal natural law, therefore, is not the determining ground of his 
wilL But such a law is still a lype for^^ the estimation of maxims 
according to moral principles. If the maxim of action is not so 
constituted as to stand the test of being made the form of a 
natural law in general, it is morally impossible [though it may stiU 
be possible in nature.] Even common sense judges in this way, 
for its most ordinary judgments, even diose of experience, are 
alwa3rs based on natural Ibw. Thus it is always at hand, but in 
cases where the causality from freedom is to be judged, natural 
law serves only as the type of a law of freedom, for if common 
sense did not have something to use in actual experience as an 
example, it could make no use of the law of pure practical reason 
in applying it to that experience. 

We are therefore allowed to use the nature of the sensuous 
world as the type of an intelligible nature, so long as we do not 
carry over to ue latter intuitions and what depends on them but 
only apply to it the form of lawfulness in general (the concept 
of whicm occurs in the most ordinary use of reason, though it 
cannot be known definitely a priori except with reference to the 
pure practical use of reason. For laws as such are all equivalent, 
regardless of where they derive their determining grounds. 

Furthermore, since of all the intelligible objects absolutely 
nothing [is known] except freedom (through the moral law), 
and even this only in so m as it is a presupposition inseparable 
from the moral law; and since, moreover, all intelligible objects 

28. [The ordinal has of.] 
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to which reason might eventually lead us under the guidance of 
the law can have no reality for us except for the purpose of this 
law and of the use of pure practical reason; and, finally, since 
reason has a right, and is even compelled, to use nature (in its 
pure intelligible form) as the type of judgment— for all these 
reasons the present remark should serve to guard against count- 
ing among me concepts themselves what merely belongs to the 
typic of the concepts. This, as the t3rpic of judgment, guards 
against the empiricism of practical reason, which bases the prac- 
tical concepts of good and evil merely on empirical consequences 
(on so-called happiness) . Happiness and the infini te useful conse- 
quences of a wul determined only by [the maxim of] helping 
itself could, if this will made itself into a universal law, certainly 
serve as a very adequate type for the morally good but still not be 
identical witJi it. The same ^ic guards also against the m5rati- 
dsm of practical reason, which makes into a schema that which 
should serve only as a s3rmbol, i.e., proposes to supply real yet 
nonsensuous intuitions (of an invisible kingdom of C^d) for the 
application of the moral law, and thus plunges into the transcend- 
ent. Only rationalism of judgments is suitable to the use of moral 
laws, for rationalism takes no more from sensuous nature than 
that which pure reason can also think for itself, i.e., lawfulness, 
and conversely transfers into the supersensuous nothing more 
than can be actually exhibited by actions in the world of sense 
according to a formal rule of natural law in general. Thus the 
protest against empiricism of practical reason is much more im- 
portant and commendable, because mysticism is compatible with 
the purity and sublimity of the moral law; and as it is not natural 
to ordinary wa)^ of thinking to stretch its imagination to super- 
sensuous intuitions, the danger from this side is not so general. 
On the other hand, empiricism imroots the morality of intentions, 
while the h%hest worth which human beii^ can and should 

{ irocure for themselves lies in intentions and not in actions only, 
t substitutes for duty something entirely different, namely, an 
empirical interest^ with which inclinations generally are secretly 
in league. For this reason empiricism is allied with the incltna- 
tions, which, no matter what style they wear, always degrade 
mankind when they are raised to the dignity of a supreme prac- 
tical principle. But these inclinations are so favorable to every- 
one’s feelings that empiricism is far more dmgerous than all 
mystical enthusiasm, which can never be a lasting condition for 
any great number of persons. 
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Chapter III 

The Incentives of Pure Practical Reason 

T ^TTIAT is essential in the moral worth of actions is that the 
V V moral law should directly determine the will If the deter- 
mination of the will occurs in accordance with the moral law but 
only by means of a feeling of any kind whatsoever, which must 
be presupposed in order mat the law may become a determining 
ground of the will, and if the action thus occurs not for the sake 
of the law, it has legality but not morality. Now, if by an incen- 
tive (elater amm) we understand a subjective determining 
ground of a will whose reason does not by its nature necessarily 
conform to the objective law, it follows, first, that absolutely no 
incentives can be attributed to the Divine will; and, second, that 
the [moral]^ incentive of the human will (and that of every 
created rational being) can never be anything other than the 
moral law; and, third, that the objective determining ground 
must at the same time be the exclusive and subjectively sufSident 
determining ground of action if the latter is to fulfil not merdy 
the letter of me law but also its spirit.* 

Any further motives which would make it possible for us to 
dispense with that of moral law must not be sought, for they 
would only produce hypocri^ without any substance. Even to 
let other motives (such as those toward certain advantages) 
co-operate with the moral law is rislgr. Therefore, for the pur- 
pose of giving the moral law influence on the will, nothing 
remains but to determine carefully in what way the moral law 
becomes an incentive and, rince the moral law is such an incen- 
tive, to see what happens to the human faculty of desire as a con- 
sequence of this determining ground. For how a law in itself can 
be the direct determining ground of the will (which is the 
essence of morality) is an insoluble problem for the human rea- 
son. It is identical with the problem of how a free will is possible. 
Therefore, we shall not have to show a priori why the moral law 
smplies an incentive but rather what it effects (or better, must 
effect) in the mind, so far as it is an incentive. 

19. [See p. 86. The distinction between incentive and motive is difficult 
to pnserve when it becomes a qaesticHi of how the law can itsdf be 
practical.] 

* Of every action which conforms to the law but does not occur for the 
sake of the law, one may say that it is morally good in letter but not in 
spirit (in intention). 
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The essential point in all determination of the will through 
the moral law is this: as a free will, and thus not only without 
co-operating with sensuous impulses but even rejecting all of 
them and checking all inclinations so far as they could be antag- 
onistic to the law, it is determined merely by the law. Thus far, 
the effect of the moral law as an incentive is only negative, and 
as such this incentive can be known a priori. For all mdination 
and every sensuous impulse is based on feeling, and the negative 
effect on feeling (through the check on the inclinations) is itself 
feeling. Consequently, we can see a priori that the moral law as a 
ground of determination of the will, by thwarting all our incli- 
nations, must produce a feeling which can be c»l&d pain. Here 
we have the fim and perhaps the only case wherein we can deter- 
mine from a priori concepts the relation of a cognition (here a 
cognition of pure practical reason) to the feeling of pleasure or 
displeasure. AH inclinations taken together (which c:an be 
brought into a fairly tolerable s}^em, whereupon their satisfac- 
tion is called happiness) constitute self-regard (jolipsismus). 
This conasts either of seff-love, which is a predominant benevo- 
lence toward one’s self (philautia) or of self-satisfaction {arro- 
gantia). The former is c^ed, more particularly, selfishness; the 
kner, self-conceit. Pure practical reason merely checks selJSsh- 
ness, for selfishness, as natural and achlve in us even prior to the 
moral kw, is restricrted by the moral kw to agreement with ffie 
kw; when this is done, selfishness is called rational self-love. But 
it strikes self-concxit down, since all daims of sdf-esteem which 
precede cxmformity to the moral kw are null and void. For the 
certainty of a disposition which screes with this kw is the first 
condition of any worth of the person (as will soon be made 
clear), and any presumption [to worth] prior to this is false and 
opposed to the kw. Now the propensity to self-esteem, so lot^ as 
it rests only on the sensibility, is cme of the inclinations wmch 
the moral law checks. Therefore, the moral kw strikes down 
self-conceit. 

Sinc:e this kw, however, is in itself positive, being the form of 
an inteUectual causality, i.e., the form of freedom, it is at the same 
time an objecit of respec^ since, in conflict with its subjechve 
antagonists (our inclinations), it weakens self-conceit. And as 
strilmig down, i.e., humilkting, self-conceit, it is an object of the 
greatest respect and thus the ground of a positive feeling which 
u not of empirical origin. This feding, then, is one which can be 
known a prmrL Respect for the moral kw, therefore, is a feeling 
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produced by an intellectual cause, and this feeling is the only one 
which we can know completely a priori and the necessi^ of 
which we can discern. 

In the preceding chapter we have seen that anything which 
presents ifielf as the object of the wiU prior to the moral law is 
excluded from the determinii^ grounds of the will (which are 
called the unconditionally good) by the law itself as the supreme 
condition of practical reason. We have also seen that the mere 
practical form, which consists in the competency of the maxims 
to give universal laws, first determines what is of itself and 
absolutely good and is the groimd of the maxims of a pure will, 
which alone is good in every reject. We find now, however, our 
nature as sensuous beings so characterized that the material of 
the faculty of desire (objects of the inclination, whether of hope 
or fear) first presses upon us; and we find our pathologically 
determined self, although by its maxims it is wholly incapable of 
giving universal laws, striving to give its pretensions priority and 
to m^e them acceptable as the first and original claims, just as if 
it were our entire self. This propensity to make the subjective 
determining grounds of one’s choice into an objective determin- 
ing grotmd of the wiU in general can be called self-love; when it 
mak es itself legislative and an unconditional practical principle, 
it can be called self-conceit. The moral law, which alone is truly, 
Le., in every respect, objective, completely excludes the influ- 
ence of self-love from the highest practical principle and forever 
checks self-conceit, which decrees the subjective conditions of 
self-love as laws. If anyth^ checks our self-conceit in our own 
judgment, it humiliates, llierefore, the moral law inevitably 
humbles every man when he compares the sensuous propensity 
of his nature with the law. Now if tibie idea of something as the 
determining ground of the will humiliates us in our self-con- 
sciousness, it awakens respect for itself so far as it is positive and 
the ground of determination. The moral law, thereirore, is even 
subjectively a cause of respect. 

Now everything in self-love beloi^ to inclination, and all 
inclination rests on feelings; therefore, whatever checks all in- 
clinations in self-love necessarily has, by that fact, an influence 
on feeling. Thus we conceive how it is possible to understand 
a priori that the moral law can exercise an effect on f eding, since 
it blocks the inclinations and the propensi^ to make them the 
supreme practical condition (Le., sw-love) from all participation 
in supreme Igislation. This effect is on the one side merely nega- 
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tive; but on the other, in respect to the restrictive practical 
ground of pure practical reason, it is positive. And to the latter, 
no kind of feeling, [even] under the name of a practical or moral 
feeling, may be assumed as prior to the moral law and as its basis. 

The negative effect on feeUng (unpleasanmess) is, like all in- 
fluences on feeling and every feeling itself, pathological. As the 
effect of the consciousness of the moral law, and consequently in 
relation to an intelligible cause, i.e., to the subject of the pure 
practical reason as the supreme legislator, this feeling of a rational 
subject affected with inclinations is called humiliation (intellec- 
tual contempt) . But in relation to its positive ground, the law, it 
is at the same time respect for the law; for this law there is no 
feeling, bui; as it removes a resistance, this dislodgment of an 
obstacle is, in the judgment of reason, equally esteemed as a posi- 
tive assistance to its causality. Therefore, this feeling can also be 
called a feeling of reject for the moral law; on both grounds, 
however, it can be called a moral feeling. 

Thus the moral law, as a formal determining ground of action 
through practical pure reason, and moreover as a material though 
purely objective determining ground of the objects of action 
(under the name of good and evil), is also a subjective ground 
of determination. That is, it is the incentive to th^ action, since 
it has an influence on the sensibility of the subject and effects a 
feeling which promotes the influence of the law on the will. In 
the subject there is no antecedent feeling tending to morality; 
that is impossible, because all feeling is sensuous, and the incen- 
tives of die moral disposition must be free from every sensuous 
condition. Rather, sensuous feeling, which is die basis of all our 
inclinadons, is the condition of the particular feeling we call 
respect, but the cause that determines this f eding lies in the pure 
practical reason; because of its origiiL therefore, this particular 
feeling cannot be said to be pathologically effected; rather, it is 
practically effected. Since me idea of the moral law deprives 
self-love of its influence and self-conceit of its delusion, it lessens 
the obstacle to pure practical reason and produces the idea of the 
superiority of its objective law to the impulses of sensibility; it 
increases the weight of the moral law by removing, in die judg- 
ment of reason, the counterweight to the moral law which bears 
on a will affected by the sensibility. Thus respect for the law is 
not the incentive to morality; it is morality itself, r^arded sub- 
jectively as an incentive, inasmuch.as pure practical reason, by 
rejecting all the rival claims of self-love, gives authority and 
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absolute sovereignty to the law. It should be noticed that, as re- 
spect is an effect on feeling and thus on the sensibility, of a ration- 
al being, it presupposes the sensuousness and hence the finitude of 
such beings on whom respect for the moral law is imposed; thus 
respect for the law cannot be attributed to a supreme being or 
even to one free from all sensibility, since to such a being were 
could be no obstacle to pracdcal reason. 

This feeling, under the name of moral feeling, is therefore 
produced soldy by reason. It does not serve for an estimation of 
actions or as a basis of the objective moral law itself but only as 
an incentive to n:^e this law itself a maxim. By what name bet- 
ter than moral feeling could we call this singular feeling, which 
cannot be compared with any pathological feeling? It is of such 
a peculiar kind that it seems to be at the disposal only of reason, 
and indeed only of the pure practical reason. 

Respect alwa}^ apphes to persons only, never to things. The 
latter can awaken incWitions, and even love if they are animals 
(horses, dogs, etc.), or fear, as do the sea, a volcano, or a beast of 
prey; but thw never arouse respect. Something which ap- 
proaches this feeling is admiration, and this, as an affect (aston- 
ishment) can refer also to things, e.g., lofty mountains, the mag- 
nitude, number, and distance of the heavenly bodies, the strength 
and sv^tness of many animals, etc. All of this, however, is not 
respect. A man can also be an object of love, fear, or adn^tion 
even to astonishment, and yet not be an object of respect. His 
jocular humor, his courage and streng^ and his power resulting 
from his rank among others may inspire me with such feelings, 
though mner respect for him is still lacking. Fontanelle’*'’ says, 
“1 bow to a great man, but my mind does not bow.” I can add: to 
a humble plain man, in whom I perceive righteousness in a 
higher degree than I am conscious of in m 3 ^eli^ my rmni bows 
whether I choose or not, and however high I carry my head that 
he may not forget my superior position. Why? EGs example 
holds a law before me which strikes down my self-conceit when 
I compare my own conduct with it; that it is a law which can be 
obeyed, and consequently is one that can actually be put into 
practice, is proved before my eyes by the act. I may even be 
conscious or a like degree of righteousness in myself, and yet re- 
spect remains. In men all good is defective, but the law made 
visible in an example always humbles my pride, since the man 

30. [Bernard Le Bovier de Fantanelle (1657-1757), a French satirist and 
popular philosi^het.] 
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whom I see before me provides me with a standard, by clearly 
appearing to me in a more favorable light r^ardless of his imper- 
fections, which, though perhaps always with him, are not so well 
known to me as are my own. Respect is a tribute we cannot 
refuse to pay to merit whether we will or not; we can indeed out- 
wardly withhold it, but we cannot help feeling it inwardly. 

Respect is so far from being a feeling of pleasure that one only 
rductandy sives way to it as regards a man. We seek to discover 
something that will ughten the burden of it for us, some fault to 
compensate us for the humiliation which we suffer from such an 
example. The dead themselves are not immune from this criti- 
cism, especially when their example appears inimitable. Even 
the moral law itself in its solemn majesty is exposed to this en- 
deavor to keep one’s self from yielding respect to it. Can it be 
thought that there is any reason why we like to degrade it to the 
level of our familiar indination and why we take so much trouble 
to make it the chosen precept of our well-understood interest, 
other than the fact that we want to be free of die awesome 
respect which so severely shows us our own unworthiness? 
Nevertheless, there is on me other hand so litde displeasure in it 
that, when once we renounce our self-conceit and respect has 
established its pracdcal influence, we cannot ever satisfy om:- 
selves in contemplating the majesty of this law, and the soul be- 
lieves itself to be devated in proportion as it sees the holy law as 
devated over it and its frail nature. Certainly, great talents and 
activity proportionate to them can occasion respect or an analo- 
gous feeling, and it is proper to accord it to them; then it seems 
that admiration is the same as this feeling [of respect]. But if one 
looks more dosdy it is noticed that it is always uncertain how 
great a part of the ability must be ascribed to innate talent and 
how mudi to cultivation through one’s own diligence. Presum- 
ably reason represents it to us as a fruit of cultivation, and there- 
fore as merit which perceptibly diminishes our self-concdt and 
therefore dther reproaches us or else imposes it upon us as an 
example to be followed in a suitable manner. This respect which 
we have for a person (really for the law, which his example holds 
before us) is, therefore, not mere admiration. This is also con- 
firmed by the way the common run of men give up their respect 
for a tnati (e.g., 'N^ltaire) when they think they have in some 
manner found the badness of his character, while the true scholar 
still feds this respect at least for his talents, since he is himsdf 
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involved in a business and a vocation which makes imitation of 
him to some extent a law. 

Respect for the moral law is therefore the sole and undoubted 
moral incentive, so far as this feeling is directed to no object 
except on this basis. First, the moral law determines the will 
dire^y and objectively in the judgment of reason. Freedom, the 
causality of wluch is determinable merely through the law, con- 
sists, however, only in the fact that it limits all inclinations, in- 
cluding self-esteem, to the condition of obedience to its pure law. 
This limitation exerts an effect on feeling and produces the sensa- 
tion of displeasure, which can be known a priori from the moral 
law. Since, however, it is so far a merely ne^tive effect, originat- 
ing from the influence of pure practical reason, it checks the 
activity of the subject to the extent that inclinations are its 
ground of determination, and consequently it checks also the 
opinion of his personal worth, which is nothing without accord- 
ance with the moral law. Thus the effect of this law on feeling is 
merely humiliation, which we thus see a priori, though we can- 
not know the force of the pure practical law as incentive hut 
only the resistance to the incentives of sensibility. The same law, 
however, is objectively, i.e., in the conc^don of pure reason, a 
direct determining ground of the will. Hence this humiliadon 
occurs proportionately to the purity of the law; for that reason 
the lowering of the pretensions of moral self-esteem (humilia- 
tion) on the sensuous side is an elevation of the moral, i.e., practi- 
cal, esteem for the law on the intellectual side. In a word, respect 
for the law is thus by virtue of its intellectual cause a positive 
feeling that can be known a priori. For any dimunition of obsta- 
cles to an activity furthers activity itself. The adoiowledg- 
ment of the monu lawis the consciousness of an activtity of prac- 
tical reason on objective grounds, and it fails to express its effect 
in actions simply because subjective (pathological) causes hinder 
it. Therefore, respect for the moral law must be regarded also as 
a positive but inject effect of the law on feeling, in so far as 
this feeling [of respect] weakens the hindering influence of the 
inclinations through humiliating self-conceit; consequently, we 
must see it as a subjective ground of activity, as an incentive for 
obedience to the law and as the ground of maTims of a course of 
life conformable to it. From the concept of an incentive there 
comes that of an interest which can never be attributed to a being 
which does not have reason; it indicates an incentive of the will so 
far as it is presented by reason. Since the law itself must be the 
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incentive in a morally good will, the moral interest must be a pure 
nonsensuous interest of the practical reason alone. Now on the 
concept of an interest rests that of a maxim. The latter is thus 
morally genuine only when it rests on the mere interest that one 
takes in obedience to the law. All three concepts— of incentive, 
interest, and maxim— can, however, be appUed only to finite 
beings. For without exception they presuppose a limitation of the 
nature of the being, in that the subjective character of its choice 
does not of itself agree with the objective law of a practical 
reason; they presuppose that the being must be impelled in some 
manner to action, since an internal obstade stands against it. 
They cannot, therefore, be applied to the divine wilL 
In the boundless esteem for the pure moral law, removed from 
all advantage, as practical reason presents it to os for obedience, 
whose voice makes even the boldest sinner tremble and forces 
him to hide himself from it, there is something so singular that 
we cannot wonder at finding this influence of a merely intellec- 
tual idea on feeling to be inexplicable to speculative reason, and at 
having to be satined with being able to see a priori that such a 
feeling is inseparably boimd with the idea of the moral law in 
every finite rational being. If this feeling of respect were patho- 
logical and thus a feeling of pleasure grounded on the inner 
sense, it would be futile to try to discover a relation of the feeling 
to any idea a priori. But it is a feeling which is concerned only 
with the practical, and with the idea of a law simply as to its form 
and not on account of any object of the law; thus it cannot be 
reckoned either as enjoyment or as pain, yet it produces an inter- 
est in obedience to the law, and this we call me moral interest. 
And the capacity of taking such an interest in the law (or of hav- 
ing respect for the moral kiw itself) is really moral feding. 

The consciousness of a free submission of the will to me law, 
combined with an inevitable constraint imposed only by our 
own reason on all inclinations, is respect for the law. The law 
which commands and inspires this respect is, as we see, no other 
than the moral law, for no other law precludes all inclinations 
from having a direct influence on the wilL The action which is 
objectively practical according to this law, and excluding incli- 
nation from Its determining grounds, is called duty; and, because 
of this exclusion, in the concept of duty there is that of practical 
constraint,*’^ Le., determination to actions however reluctmtly 
they may be done. The feeling which arises from the (x>ns(dous- 
31 . [Notigmg. Abbott reads “obligatiaa.”] 
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ness of this constraint is not pathological, as are those caused by 
objects of the senses, but practical, Le., possible through a prior 
(objective) determination of the will and the causality of reason. 
As submission to a law, Le., as a command (which constrains the 
sensuously afFected subject), it contains, therefore, no pleasure 
but rather displeasure proportionate to this constraint. On the 
other hand, since this constraint is exercised only through the 
legislation of one’s own reason, it also contains something elevat- 
ing, and the subjective effect on feeling, in so far as pure practical 
reason is its sole cause, can also be c^ed self-approbation with 
reference to pure practical reason, for one knows himself to be 
determined thereto solely by the law and without any interest; 
he becomes conscious of an altogether different interest which is 
subjecdvdy produced by the law and which is purely practical 
and free. Our taking this interest in an action of duly is not sug- 
gested by an inclination, but the practical law absolutdy com- 
mands it and also actu^y produces it. Consequently, it has a 
very special name, viz., respect. 

The concept of duty thus requires of action that it objectively 
agree with the law, wriile of the maadm of the action it demands 
subjective respect for the law as the sole mode of determining 
the will through itself. And thereon rests the distinction between 
consciousness of having acted according to duty and from duty, 
Le., from respect for the law. The former, legality, is possible 
even if inclinations alone are the determining grounds of the 
will, but the latter, morality or moral worth, can be conceded 
only where the action occurs from duty, Le., merely for the sake 
of me law. 

It is of the utmost importance in all moral judging to pay strict- 
est attention to the subjective principle of every maxim, so that 
all the morality of actions may be placed in their necessity from 
duty and from respect for the law, and not from love for or 
leanii^ toward that which the action is to produce. For men and 
aU rational creatures, the moral necessity is a constraint, an obli- 
gation. Every action based on it is to be considered as duty, and 

* If one examines more accuratel7 the concept of respect for persons, as 
this has been previondy presented, one will perceive that it always rests on 
the consdonsness of a duty which an example holds before ns and that con- 
seqnendy respect can never have other than a moral ground. It is also seen 
to M very good and, from the psychological point of view, very useful 
to our underscandhig of human nature, that wherever we use the term 
to pay attention to the mysterious and wonderful, but hequent, regard 
which human judgment does have for the moral law. 
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not as a manner of acting which we naturally favor or which we 
sometime might so favor. This would be tantamount to believing 
we could finally bring it about that, without respect for the law 
(which is always connected with fear or at least apprehension 
^t we might transgress it) we, like the independent deity, 
might come into possession of holiness of will through irrefra- 
gable agreement of the will with the pure moral law becoming, as 
it were, our very nature. This pure law, if we could never be 
tempted to be untrue to it, woi^ finally cease altogether to be 
a command for us. 

The moral law is, in fact, for the will of a perfect being a law 
of holiness. For the will of any finite rational being, however, it 
is a law of duty, of moral constraint, and of the determination of 
his actions through respect for the law and reverence for its duty. 
No other subjective prindple must be assumed as incentive, for 
though it might happen that the action occurs as the law pre- 
scribes, and thus in accord with duty but not from duty, the 
intention to do the action would not be moral, and it is the inten- 
tion which is precisely in (j^uestion in this legislation. 

It is a very beautiful thing to do good to men because of love 
and a sympathetic good will or to do justice because of a love of 
order. But this is not the genuine moral maxim of our conduct, 
the maxim which is suitabm to our position amoi^ rational beings 
as men, when we presume, like volunteers, to m>ut with proud 
conceit the thought of duty and, as independent of command, 
merdy to will of our own good pleasure to do something to 
which we think we need no command. We stand under a disci- 
pline of reason, and in all our maxims we must not forget our 
subjection to it, or withdraw anything from it, or by an ^otisti- 
cal illusion detract from the authority of tiie law (even though 
it is given by our own reason) so that we could place the deter- 
mining ground of our will (even thoi^h it is in accordance with 
the law) elsewhere than in the law itself and in respect for it. 
Duty and obligation are the only names which we must give to 
our relation to the moral law. We are indeed legislative members 
of a moral realm which is possible through freedom and which is 
presented to os as an object of respect by practical reason; yet 
we are at the same time subjects in it, not soverei^, and to mis- 
take our inferior position as creatures and to deny, from self- 
conceit, respect to tiie holy law is, in spirit, a defection from it 
even if its letter be folfiUed. 

The possibility of such a command as, “Love God above all 
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and thy neighbor as th3rself,”* agrees very well with this. For, as 
a fnmTTiand^ it requires respect for a law which orders love and 
does not leave it to arbitra^ choice to nialte love the principle. 
But love to God as inclination (pathological love) is impossible, 
for He is not an object of the senses. The latter is indeed possible 
toward men, but it cannot be commanded, for it is not possible 
for man to love someone merely on command. It is, therefore, 
only practical love which can be understood in that kernel of all 
laws. To love God means in this sense to like to do His command- 
ments, and to love one’s neighbor means to like to practice all 
duties toward him. The command which makes this a rule caimot 
require that we have this disposition but only that we endeavor 
after it. To command that one do somethii^ gladly is self-contra- 
dictory. For a law would not be needed if we already knew of 
ourselves what we ought to do and moreover were conscious of 
liking to do it; and it we did it without Hking but only out of 
respect for the law, a command which makes just this respect 
the incentive of the maxim would counteract die disposition it 
commands. That law of all laws, like every moral prescription 
of the Gospel, thus presents the moral disposition in its complete 
perfection, and though as an ideal of holiness it is unattainable by 
any creature, it is yet an archetype which we should strive to 
approach and to imitate in an uninterrupted infinite progress. If 
a rational creature could ever reach me stage of thoroughly 
liking to do all moral laws, it would mean that there was no pos- 
sibility of there being in him a desire which could tempt him to 
deviate from them, for overcoming such a desire alwa3rs costs 
the subject some sacrifice and requires self-compulsion, i.e., an 
inner constraint to do that which one does not quite like to do. 
To such a level of moral disposition no creature can ever attain. 
For since he is a creature, and consequently is alwa3rs dependent 
with respect to what he needs for complete satisfaction with his 
condition, he can never be wholly free from desires and inclina- 
tions which, because they rest on physical causes, do not of them- 
selves ^ee with the moral law, which has an entirely different 
source. Consequently, it is with reference to these desires always 
necessary to base the intention of the creature’s maxims on moM 
constraint and not on ready willingness, i.e., to base it on respect 

* The princ^le of one’s own happiness, which some wish to make the 
supreme principle of morality, is in striking contrast to this law. This piin- 
ci^e would read; “Love thysdf above aU, but God and thy neighbor for 
thme own sake.” 
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which demands obedience to the law even though the creature 
does not like to do it, and not on love, which apprehends no in- 
ward reluctance to the law by the will. This would be true even 
if the mere love for the law (which would in this case cease to be 
a command, and morality, subjectively passing over into holiness, 
would cease to be virtue) were made the constant but unattain- 
able goal of its striving. For in the case of what we esteem and 
yet dread because of our consciousness of our weaknesses, the 
most reverential awe would be changed into inclination, and 
respect into love, because of the greater ease in satisfying the 
latter. At least this would be the perfection of a disposition dedi- 
cated to the law, if it were ever possible for a creature to attain it. 

This reflection is not intended so mudi to clarify by exact 
concepts the evangelical command just cited in order to prevent 
religious fanaticism with reference to the love of God as to 
define accurately the moral intention directly with regard to our 
duties to others and to control and, if possible, to prevent a nar- 
rowly moral fanaticism, which infects many persons. The sts^e 
of morality on which man (and, so far as we know, eve^ rational 
creature) stands is respect for the moral law. The disposition 
which obliges him to obey it is: to obey it from duty and not 
from a spontaneous inclination or from an endeavor unbidden 
but gladly undertaken. The moral condition which he can al- 
ways be m is virtue, i.e., moral disposition in conflict, and not 
holiness in the supposed possession of perfect purity of the inten- 
tions of the will. The mind is disposed to nothing but blatant 
moral fanaticism and exaggerated self-conceit W exhortation to 
actions as noble, sublime, and magnanimous. By it people are 
led to tlie illusion that the determining ground of their actions 
is not duty, i.e., respect for the law whose yoke must be borne 
whether liked or not (though it is a mild yoke, as imposed by 
reason). This law always mimbles them when they follow 
(obey) it, but by this kind of exhortation they come to think 
that those actions are eiqiected of them not because of duty but 
only because of their own bare merit. For not only do they not 
fulm the spirit of the law when they imitate such acts on the basis 
of such a principle, since the spirit of the law lies in the submis- 
sive disposition and not in the merely lawful character of the act, 
leaving the principle to be what it may; and not only do they in 
this manner make the incentives pathological (locating them in 
sympathy or self-love) and not moral (located in the kw). But 
they produce in this way a shallow, high-flown, fantastic way of 
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thinking, flattering themselves with a spontaneous goodness of 
heart, needing neither spur nor bridle nor even command, and 
thereby forgetting their obligation, which they ought to thiitk 
of rather than their merit. Certainly actions of others which 
have been done with great sacrifice and merely for the sake of 
duty may be praised as noble and sublime deeds, yet only in so 
far as there are clues which suggest that they were done wholly 
out of respect for duty and not from aroused feelings. But jf 
anyone wishes to put them forward as examples for imitation, 
the incentive to be employed must be only the respect for duty, 
the sole genuine moral feeling, this earnest holy precept which 
does not leave it to our vain self-love to dally wim pathological 
impulses (as far as th^ are analogous to morality) and to pride 
ourselves on our mentoiious worth. For all actions which are 
praiseworthy, if we only search we shall find a law of duty 
which commands and does not leave us to choose what may be 
agreeable to our propensity. That is the only way of represent- 
ing [morality] which morally educates the soul, because it is the 
omy one which is capable of constant and accurately defined 
principles. 

If fanaticism in its most general sense is a deliberate overstep- 
ping of the limits of human reason, moral fanaticism is this over- 
stepping of limits which practical pure reason sets to mankind. 
Pure practical reason thereby forbids us to place the subjective 
determining ground of dutiful actions, i.e., their moral incentive, 
atnrwhere else than in the law itself, and to place the disposition 
which is thereby brought into the maxims eWwhere than in the 
respect for this law; it commands that we make the thought of 
duty, which strikes down all arrogance as well as vain self-love, 
the supreme life-principle of all human morality. 

If tm is so, then not only novelists and sentimental educators 
(even though they may be zealously opposed to sentimentalism) 
but also phuosophers and indeed the stnctest of them, the Stoics, 
have instituted moral fanaticism instead of a sober but wise moral 
discipline, though the fanaticism of the latter was more heroic, 
while that of the former is of a more shallow and pliable nature. 
And we may, without hypocrisy, truly s^ of the moral teaching 
of the Gospel that, through the purity of its moral principle and 
at the same time through the suitability of its principle to the 
limitations of finite beings, it first brought all good conduct of 
man under the discipline of a duty dearfy set before him, which 
does not permit him to indulge in fandes of moral perfections; 
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and that it set bounds of hunulily (i.e^ self-knowle(^e) to sdf- 
conceit as well as to self-love, both of which readily mistake their 
limits. 

Duty! Thou sublime and mighty name that dost embrace 
nothing charming or insinuatu^ but requirest submission and 
yet seekest not to move the will by threatening aught that would 
arouse natural aversion or terror but only boldest forth a law 
which of itself finds entrance into the mind and yet gains reluc- 
tant reverence (though not always obedience)— a law before 
which all inclinations are dumb even though th^ secretly work 
against it: what origin is there worthy of thee, and where is to 
be found the root of thy noble descent which proudly rejects all 
kinship with the inclinations and from which to be descended is 
the indispensable condition of the only worth which men can 
give themselves? 

It cannot be less than something which elevates man above 
himself as a part of the world of sense, something which connects 
him with an order of things which only the understanding can 
think and which has under it the entire world of sense, including 
the empirically determinable existence of man in time, and the 
whole ^tstem of all ends which is alone suitable to such uncondi- 
tional practical laws as the moral It is nothing else than personal- 
ity, Le., the freedom and independence from the medunism of 
nature regarded as a capacity of a being which is subject to 
raeciid laws (pure practical laws given by its own reason) , so that 
the person as belonging to the world of sense is sub j ect to his own 
personality so far as he bdongs to the intdligible world. For it 
K then not to be wondered at that man, as belonging to two 
worlds, must regard his own being in relation to his second and 
higher vocation with reverence and the laws of this vocation 
wnh the deepest respect. 

Alany expressions which indicate the worth of objects accord- 
ing to morm ideas are based on this or^in. The moral law is holy 
(inviolable). Man is c:ertainly unholy enough, but humani^ in 
his person must be holy to him. Everything m oreadon which he 
wishes and over which he has power c:an be used merdy as a 
means; only man, and, with hi^ every rational creator^ is an 
end in itself. He is the subjecrt of the moral law which is holy, 
because of the autonomy of his freedom. Because of the latter, 
every will, even the private will of each person directed to him- 
self, is restricted to me condition of agreement with the auton- 
ony of the rational being, namely, that it be subjected to no 
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purpose which is not possible by a law which could arise from 
^e will of the passive subject itself. This condition thus requires 
fliar the person never be used as a means except when it is at the 
earns rimft an end. We may rightly attribute this condition even 
to the divine will with respect to the rational beings in the world 
as its creatures, since the condition rests on the personality of 
these beings, whereby alone they are ends in themselves. 

This idea of personality awakens respect; it places before our 
eyes the sublinuty of our own nature (m its [higher] vocation), 
while it shows us at the same time the unsuitability of our con- 
duct to it, thus striking down our self-conceit. This is naturally 
and easily observed by the most common human reason. Has not 
every even fairly honest man sometimes foimd that he desists 
from an otherwise harmless lie which would extricate him from 
a vexiug affair or which would even be useful to a beloved and 
deserving friend simply in order not to have to contemn himself 
secretly in his own eyes? In the greatest misfortunes of his life 
which he could have avoided if he could have disregarded duty, 
does not a righteous man hold up his head thanks to the con- 
sciousness that he has honored and preserved humanity in his 
own person and in its (%nity, so that he does not have to shame 
himself in his own eyes or have reason to fear die inner scrutiny 
of self-examination? This comfort is not happiness, not even the 
smallest part of happiness; for no one would wish to have occa- 
sion for ft, not even once in his life, or perhaps even would desire 
life itself in such circumstances. But he lives and cannot tolerate 
seeing himself as unworthy of life. This inner satisfaction is 
therefore merely native with reference to everything which 
might make life pleasant; it is the defense against the danger of 
sinMng in personal worth after the value of 1^ circumstances has 
been completely lost. It is the effect of a respect for something 
entirely different from life, m comparison and contrast to whi<m 
life and its enjoyment have absolutely no worth. He yet lives 
only because it is his duty, not because he has the least taste for 
living. 

Such is the nature of the genuine incentive of pure practical 
reason. It is nothing else than the pure moral law itself, so far as 
it lets usperceive the sublimity or our own supersensuous exist- 
ence and subjectively effects respect for their higher vocation 
in men who are conscious of their sensuous existence and of the 
accompan 3 nng dependence on their pathologically affected 
nature. Now let there be associated with this incentive so many 
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charms and pleasures of life that even for their sake alone the 
most skilful choice of a reasonable Epicurean, considering the 
highest welfare of life, would declare himself for moral conduct 
(and it may even be advisable to connect this prospect of a merry 
enjoyment of life with that supreme determining motive which 
is sufScient of itself) ; but this is only in order to hold a balance 
against the attractions which vice on the other side does not fail 
to offer and not in order to place in these prospects even the 
smallest part of the real moving force when duty is what we are 
concerned with. For the latter would be simply to destrcw the 
purity of the moral disposition at its source. The majesty of duty 
mis nothing to do with the enjoyment of life; it has its own law, 
even its own tribunal, and however much one wishes to mk them 
together, in order to offer the mixture to the sick .as though it 
were a medicine, they nevertheless soon separate of themsdves; 
but, if they do not separate, the moral ii^redient has no effect at 
all, and even if the physical life gained some strength in this way, 
the moral life would waste away beyond rescue. 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE ANALYHC OF 
PURE PRACTICAL REASON 

By a critical examination of a science, or of one of its portions 
which is a S3rstem by itsdf, I understand the investigation and 
justification of the fact that it must have precisely the systematic 
form which it does have and no other when compared with 
another system which has aslts basis a similar cogninve faculty. 
Now practical reason has the same cognitive faculty for its 
foundation as the speculative, so far as they are both pure reason. 
Thus the difference in their systematic form must be determined 
by a comparison between them, and the ground of this difference 
be given. 

The Analytic of pure theoretical reason deals with knowledge 
of objects which may be given to the understanding. It therefore 
had to begin from intuition and consequently (since intuition is 
always sensuous) from sensibility; only then could it progress 
to concepts (of objects of this intuition); it could end with 
principles only after these two had been d^t with. On the other 
hand, practical reason is concerned not with objects in order to 
know them but with its own capacity to make them real (accord- 
ing to knowledge of them), i.e., it has to do with a will which is 
a causality so far as reason contains its determining ground. 
Consequently, it does not have to furnish an object of intuition, 
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but as practical reason it has only to give a law [for objects] of 
inm jrinn, because the concept of causality always contains a 
relation to a law whidi determines the existence of the maiw in 
their relation to one another. Thus a critical examination of the 
Analy tic of reason, if it is to be practical reason (which is the 
real problem), must begm from the possibility of practical fun- 
damental principles a priori. Onty from these can it proceed to 
concepts of objects or a practical reason, i.e., to the concepts of 
the absolutely good ana evil in order first to assign them in 
accordance with those principles, for prior to these principles 
there is no cognitive faculty by which they could be given as 
[concepts of the] good and evil. Only then could the last chapter, 
dealing with the relation of pure practical reason to sensibility 
and with its necessary influence on it, Le., the moral feeling 
which is known a priori, dose this part of the work. Thus the 
Analytic of practical pure reason distinguishes among the con- 
ditions of its use in a way analogous to that of the theoretical 
reason but in reverse order.*® The Analytic of theoretical pure 
reason was divided into Transcendental Aesthetic and Transcen- 
dental Logic; that of the practical reason is divided, conversety, 
into logic and aesthetic of pure practical reason, if I may be 
allowed to use, on the basis of analogy, these terms which are 
not entirely suitable. The Logic in turn was there divided into 
Analytic of Concepts and Analytic of Pringles; here it is di- 
vided into that of prindples and concepts, 'ne Aesthetic had 
there two parts, because of the dual nature of sensuous intuition; 
here the sensibUiiy is regarded not as a faculty of intuition but 
merely as feeling (which can be a subjective ground of desire), 
and in this respect pure practical reason allows no further sub- 
division. 

The reason this division into two parts together with their 

32. [The analogy drown is eiraneons. The Critique of Pure Reason is 
actually divided as follows: 

r Aesthetic 


’Doctrine of Elements 


Logic 


[Analytic 

[Dialectic 


of conc^ts 


of principles 


[Doctrine of Method 

For a simpler statement of the relationship between the organization of 
the two Critiques, see above, p. 129.] 
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subdivision is not actually carried out is easily seen, even though 
in the beginning an attempt to do this might have been tempting 
because of the example of the first Critique. For since it is pure 
reason, which is here seen in its practical use and thus as com- 
mencing from a priori principles and not from enmirical grounds 
of determination, the mvision of the Analytic ofPure Practical 
Reason must turn out to be similar to that of a syllogism, Le., pro- 
ceeding from the universal in the major premise (the moral prin- 
ciple), through a minor premise containing a subsumption of 
possible actions (as good or bad) under the major, to the condu- 
sion, viz., the subjective determination of the will (an interest in 
the practically possible good and the maxim based on it). Who- 
ever has been able to convince himself of the truth of the propo- 
sitions in the Anal3mc will get a certain enjo}nment out of such 
comparisons, for th^ correctly occasion the expectation of 
bringing some day into one view the unity of the entire pure ra- 
tional faculty (both theoretical and practical) and of being able 
to derive everything from one princ^le. The latter is an un- 
avoidable need of human reason, as it finds complete satisfaction 
01^ in a perfectly systematic unity of its cognitions. 

But if we regard also the content of the knowledge which we 
can have of and through a pure practical reason, as the Analytic 
presents this content, there is to be found, besides a remarkable 
analogy between it and the content of the theoretical knowledge, 
no less remarkable differences. With reference to the theoretical, 
the faculty of a pure rational a priori knowledge could be 
easily and obviously proved through examples from the sdences 
(in which one does not need so much to fear a secret admixture 
of empirical grounds of cognition as in ordinary knowledge, 
since mey put their prindpks to the test in so many ways by 
methodical use). But that pure reason is of itself alone practical, 
without any admixture of any kind of onpirical grounds of de- 
termination— one had to show this from the commonest practical 
use of reason by producing evidence that the highest practical 
prindple is a pimdple recognized by every natural human 
reason as the supreme law of its will, as a law completdy a priori 
and independent of any sensuous data. It was necessary fi^ to 
establish and justify it, by proof of the purify of its origin, in the 
judgment of this common reason, before sdence could take it in 
hand to make use of it, so to speak, as a- fact which precedes all 
disputation about its possibility and all consequences which may 
be dtavm from it. But this chrcmmstance is easily explained from 
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what has previously been said: it is because practical pure reason 
necessarily must begin with fundamental pnndples, which thus, 
as the original data, must be made the basis of the whole science 
and not regarded as first originating from it. On this account, 
the justification of moral principles as principles of a pore reason 
coifid be made with sufficilent certainty throi^h merely appeal- 
ing to the judgment of common sense, since everything empirical 
which might insinuate itself into our maxims as a determining 
ground of the will immediately reveals itself through the feeling 
of enjoyment or pain which necessarily attaches to it in so far 
as it arouses desire, and pure practical reason immediately refuses 
to take it as a condition into its principle. The dissimilarity of 
rational and empirical grounds of determination is made recog- 
nizable through the resistance of a practically legislating reason 
to aU interfering inclinations, which is shown in a pecuuar kind 
of feeling which does not precede the legislation of practical 
reason but which is, on the contrary, first effected by it, as a 
compulsion. That is, it is revealed through the feeling of respect 
of a kind that no man has for any indinations whatever, but 
which he may feel for the law alone. It is shown so saliendy 
and prominently that no one, not even the commonest mind, can 
fail in a moment to discover in an example that, though he can 
be uiged by empirical grounds of volition to follow their attrac- 
tions, he can be expected to obey nothing but the pure practical 
law of reason. 

In the doctrine of happiness empirical principles constitute 
the entire foundation, but in the doctrine of morality th^ do 
not form even the sm^est part of it. The differentiation between 
these two is the first and most important task charged to the 
Analytic of Pure Practical Reason, and in it we must proceed as 
exacdy and as puncdliously as. ever a geometer went about his 
job. But the philosopher here (as everywhere else in rational 
knowledge, having to use mere concepts without any construc- 
tions for them) must struggle with greater difSculties than the 
geometer,” because he can take no intuition as a foundation ( oP^ 
a pure noumenon). He has the advantage, however, that, almost 
like the chemist, he can at any time arrange an experiment with 
the practical reason of any man, in order to distinguish the moral 
(pure) determining ground from the empirical; he does so when 
he adds the moral law (as a ground of determination) to the 

33. [Gf. the argument of the Inqtury, bdow, pp. id4ff.] 

34. [Insertmg vom (foUowing Adiches).] 
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empirically affected will (e.g., to the will of a person who would 
like to tell a lie so that he could thereby gain something) . When 
the anal}^ adds alkali to a solution of lime in muriatic add, the 
add breaks away from the lime and combines with the alkali, 
and the lime predpitates. Just in the same way, if a man who is 
otherwise honest (or who this one time puts himself only in 
thought in the place of an honest man) is confronted with the 
moral law, by which he recognizes the worthlessness of the liar, 
his practical reason, in its judgment of what ought to be done, 
immediately forsakes the advantage, combines with that which 
mgin tains in him his respect for his own person (truthfulness), 
and the advantage is easily weighed by anyone after it is sepa- 
rated and washed of every partide of reason (which is whdly 
on the side of duty). Thus it can enter into combination with 
reason in sdU other cases, though not in any case where it could 
be opposed to the moral law, ror reason never forsakes this but 
rather combines most closely with it. 

But this distinction of the prindple of happiness from that of 
morality is not for this reason an opposition between them, and 
pure practical reason does not require that we should renounce 
the claims to happiness; it requires only that we take no account 
of them whenever duty is in question. It can even be a duty in 
certain respects to provide for one’s happiness, in part because 
(since it indudes skill, health, and riches) it contains means to 
^e fulfOment of one’s duty and in part because the lack of it 
(e.g., poverty) contains temptations to transgress against duty. 
But to further one’s happiness can never be a direct duty, and 
even less can it be a prindple of all duty. Since all determining 
grounds of the will (except the one and only pure practical 
kw of reason, i.e., the moral kw) are empincd and as such 
bdong to the prindple of happiness, they must be separated 
from the supreme practical prindple and never be incorporated 
with it as a condition, for this would destroy all moral worth just 
as sturdy as any admixture of anything onpirical to geometrical 
axioms would destroy all mathemati^ certainty, which is, ac- 
cording to Pkto’s judgment, the highest excellence maliiematics 
has, surpassing even its utility. 

But instead of the deduction of the supreme prindple of pure 
practical reason, i.e., the explanation or the possibihty of such 
a knowledge a priori, nothing more could be done than to show 
that, if we saw the possibility of freedom of an effident cause, 
we would see not only the possibility but also the necessity of 
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the moral law as the supreme practical law of rational bet^ to 
whom freedom of the causality of their will is ascribed, 'nis is 
because the two concepts are so inextricably bound together 
that practical freedom could be defined through the will’s inde- 
pendmce of everything except the moral law. But the possibility 
of freedom of an efficient cause cannot be comprehended, es- 
pecially in the world of sense; we are indeed fortunate if we 
can be sufficiently assured that no proof of its impossibility can 
be given and that we are compelled (and thus authorized) to 
assume it by the moral law, which postulates it. 

But there are many who believe uiey can explain this freedom 
with empincal principles, just as they can explain other natural 
abilities, regard tt as a psychological propel^, the explana- 
tion of which turns solely imon a more exact investigation of 
the nature of the soul and of the incentives of the will and not 
as the transcendental predicate of the causality of a being which 
belongs to the world of sense; but it is this latter which is what 
really counts. Thus th^ deprive us of the great revelation whidi 
we experience through pure practical reason by means of the 
morallaw— the revelation of an intelligible world through real- 
ization of the otherwise transcendent concept of freedom; they 
deprive us of moral law itself, which assumes absolutdy no 
empirical groimd of determinatioiL Therefore, it will be neces- 
sary to add something here as a protection a^inst this delusion 
and to expose empiricism in its naked superficiality. 

The concept of causality as natural necessity, unlike the con- 
cept of causality as freedom, concerns only the existence of 
things so far as it is determinable in time, and consequently as 
appearances in contrast to their causality as thing^in-themselves. 
It one takes tbe attributes of the existence of things in time for 
attributes of thii^-in-themselves, which is the usual way of 
thinking, the necessity in the causal relation can in no way be 
united with freedom. They are contradictory to each other, for 
the former implies that every event, and consequently every 
action, which occurs at a certain point of time is necessary under 
the condition of what preceded it. Since the past is no longer in 
my power, every action which I perform is necessary because of 
determining grounds which are not m my power. That me^ 
that at the time I act I am never free. Indeed, if I assumed my 
entire existence was independent of any extenuil cause (e.g., 
God), so that the determining grounds of my causality and 
even of my whole existence were not outside me, this would not 
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in the least convert that natural necessity into freedom. For at 
every jpoint of time I still stand under the necessity of being 
detemuned to act by what is not in my power, and the a ■pane 
priori infinit e series of events which I can continue only by an 
already predetermined order would never commence of itself. 
It would be a continuous natural diain, and thus my causality 
would never be freedom. 

Therefore, if one attributes freedom to a being whose exist- 
ence is determined in time, it cannot be excepted from the law 
of natural necessity of all events in its emstence, including also 
its actions. Making such an exception would be equivalent to 
ddiveting this being to blind chance. Since this law inevitably 
concerns all causality of thii^ so far as thdr existence is deter- 
minable in time, freedom would have to be rejected as a void 
and impossible concept if this were the way in which we thought 
of the existence of these things as they are in themselves. Conse- 
quently, if we wish sdll to save it, no other course r emains than 
to ascribe the existence of a thing so far as it is determinable in 
time, and accordingly its causality under the law of natural neces- 
sity, merely to appearance, and to attribute freedom to the same 
being as a thii^-m-itself. This is absolutely unavoidable if one 
wishes to maintain both these mutually incompatible concepts; 
but in appl}nng them, when one wishes to explam tibem as umted 
in one and the same action and thus explain this union itself, great 
difficulties turn up, which seem to make such a unification 
unfeasable. 

Suppose I say of a man who has committed a theft that this 
act, by the natural law of causality, is a necessary result of the 
determining grounds existii^ in the preceding time and that it 
was therefore impossible that it could have not been done. How 
then can judgment according to the moral law make any change 
in it.) And how can it be supposed that it still could have been left 
undone because the law says that it should have been left undone? 
That is, how can he be called free at this point of time with 
reference to this action, when in this moment and in this action 
he stands under inexorable natural necessity? It is a wretched 
subterfuge to seek an escape in the supposition that the kind of 
determinii^ grounds of his causality accordine to natural law 
agrees with a comparative concept or freedom. According to this 
concept, what is sometimes called “free effect^’ is that of which 
the determining natural cause is internal to the acting thing. 
For esunple, that which a projectile performs when it is in free 
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motion is called by the name “freedom” because it is not pushed 
by anything external while it is in flight. Or, another example: 
we call the motion of a dock “free movement” because it moves 
the hands itself, which need not be pushed by an external force. 
So one might call the actions of man “free” because they are ac- 
tions caused by ideas we have produced by our own powers, 
whereby desires are evoked on occasion of circumstances and 
thus because they are actions brought about at our own pleasure; 
in this sense th^ are called free even though they are necessary 
because their determining grounds have preceded them in time. 
With this maimer of argument many allow themsdves to be put 
oS and believe that with a little qmbbling they have found the 
solution to the difficult problem which centunes have sought in 
vain and which could hardly be expected to be found so com- 
pletely on the surface. In the question of freedom which lies at 
the foundation of all moral laws and accountability to them, it is 
really not at all a question of whether the causality determined 
by a natural law is necessary through determining grounds lying 
within or without the subject, or whether, if they lie within 
him, they are in instinct or in grounds of determination thought 
by reason. If these determining conceptions themselves have the 
ground of their existence in time and, more pardcularly, in the 
antecedent state and these ag^ in a preceding state, and so on 
(as these men themselves admit) ; and if they are widiout excep- 
tion internal; and if they do not have mechmcal causality but a 
psychological causality through conceptions instead of tmough 
bodily movements: they are nonetheless determining grounds of 
the causality of a being so far as its existence is determinable in 
time. As such, this being is under necessitating conditions of 
past time whidi are no loiter in his power when he acts. Thus 
these conceptions do indeed imply psychological freedom (if 
one wishes to use diis word for a merely internal concatenation 
of ideas of the mind), but nonetheless they also imply natural 
necessity, leaving no room for transcendental freedom which 
must be diought of as independence from eveiytliing empirical 
and hence from nature generally, whether regarded as an object 
of the inner sense merety m time or also as an object of the outer 
sense m both space and time. Without transcendental freedom, 
which is its proper meaning, and which is alone a priori practical, 
no moral law and no accountability to it are possible. For this 
reason, all necessity of events in time according to natural law 
can be called the “mechanism of nature,” even though it is not 
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supposed that things which are subject to it must really be ma- 
terial machines. Here reference is made only to the necessity of 
the connection of events in a temporal series as they develop 
according to natural law, whether the subject in which this 
evolution occurs be called automaton materidle when the ma- 
chinery is impelled by matter, or, with Leibniz, automaton 
spirituale when it is impelled by ideas. And if the freedom of our 
will were nothing else than the latter, Le., psychological and 
comparative and not at the same time also transcendental or 
absolute, it would in essence be no better than the freedom of a 
turnspit, which when once wound up also carries out its motions 
of itself. 

Now in order to remove the apparent contradiction between 
the mechanism of nature and freedom in the case under discus- 
sion, we must remember what was said in the Critiqtte of Pure 
Reason or what it implies, viz., that natural necessity, which can- 
not coexist with the freedom of the subject, attaches merely to 
the determinations of a thing which stands under the conditions 
of time, and consequently applies only to the acting subject as 
appearance. As a consequence, [it pertains to the subject] only 
so far as the determining grounck of any action of the subject he 
in what belongs to the past and is no longer in his power; in this 
must be counted also his already performed acts and his character 
as a phenomenon as this is determined for him in his own eyes 
by those acts. But the same subject, which, on the other hand, is 
conscious also of his own existence as a thing-in-itself, also views 
his existence so far as it does not stand under temporal conditions, 
and to himself as determinable only by laws Mwch he gives to 
himself throtgh reasotu In this existence nothing is antecedent to 
the determination of his will; eveiy action and, in general, every 
rbanging determination of his existence according to the inner 
sense, even the entire history of his existence as a sensuous being, 
is seen in the consciousness of his intelligible existence as only a 
consequence, not as a determinii^ ground of his causality as a 
noumenon. From this point of view, a rational being can nghtiy 
say of any unlawful action which he has done that he could have 
left it undone, even if as an appearance it was sujGciently deter- 
mined in the past and thus far was inescapably necessary. F or this 
action and everything in the past which determined it bdlong to 
a single phenomenon of his character, which he himself creates, 
and according to which he imputes to himself as a cause ind^en- 
dent of all sensibility the causality of that appearance. 
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The judicial sentences of that marvelous faculty in us called 
conscience are in complete agreement with this. A man may 
dissemble as much as he will in order to pamt his unlawful be- 
havior, which he remembers, as an unintentional error, as mere 
oversight, which can never be entirely avoided, and consequent- 
ly as something to which he was carried along by the stream of 
natural necessity, and in this way to make himself out as innocent 
But he finds that the advocate who speaks in his behalf cannot 
silence the accuser in him when he is conscious that at the time 
when he committed the wrong he was in his senses, i.e., he was 
in possession of his freedom. Nevertheless, he e:^lains his mis- 
deed by some bad habits whidx he has grown into by gradual 
neglect of attention to sudi a d^ee that he can regard the act 
as a natural consequence of them, but this cannot protect him 
from the blame and the reproach he casts upon himself. On this 
is based the rraentance for an action long past every time he 
remembers it. It is a painful feelii^ caused by the moim disposi- 
tion, empty in a practical sense since it cannot undo that tmch 
has been done. Friesdcy, as a true and consistent fatalist, even 
declares it to be absurd, and he deserves more applause for his 
candor than those who, assertii^ the mechanism of the will in 
acts but affirming its freedom in words, wish to have it thought 
that they include it in their sjmcretistic syste^ though they can- 
not render the possibility of such an imputation comprehensible. 
But as a pain, repentance is entirely Intimate, because reason, 
when it is a question of the law of our mtelligible existence (the 
moral law), acknowledges no temporal di^ctions and only 
asks whether the event belong to me as my act, and then morally 
connects with it the same fedung, whether the event occurs now 
or is long since past. For the sensuous life is but a tii^le phenom- 
enon in the view of an intelligible consciousness of its existence 
(the consciousness of freedom), and this phenomenon, so far as 
it contains merely manifestations of the a^>osition which is of 
concern to the moral law (Le., appearances of character), must 
be judged not according to natural necessity which pertains to 
it as appearance but according to the absolute spontaneity of 
freedom. 

It may be admitted that if it were possible for us to have so 
deep an insight into a man’s diaracter as shown both in inner and 
in outer actions, that every, even the least, incentive to tiiese 
actions and all external occasions which affect tiiem were so 
known to us that his future conduct could be predicted with as 
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great a certainty as the occurrence of a solar or lunar eclipse, we 
could nevertheless still assert that the man is free. For if we 
were capable of another view (which, however, is certainly not 
given us, but in place of which we have only the concept of 
reason) , i.e., if we were cabbie of an intellectual intuition of the 
same subject, we would men discover that the entire chain of 
appearances, with reference to that which concerns only the 
moral law, depends upon the spontaneity of the subject as a 
thing-in-itself, for the determination of which no physical ex- 
planation can be mven. Lacking this intuition, the moral law 
assures us of this difference between the relation of our actions 
as appearances to our sensuous being and the relation by which 
this sensuous being is itself connected to the intelligible substrate 
in us. 

From this point of view, which is natural although inexplicable 
to our reason, judgments may be justified which, thougn made 
in all conscientiousness, seem at first glance to conmct with 

E . There are cases in which men, even with an education 
was profitable to others, have shown from childhood 
such depravity, which continues to increase durii^ their adult 
years, that they are held to be bom villains and incapable of any 
improvement of character; yet they are judged by dieir acts, 
they are reproached as guilty of their crimes; and, indeed, they 
themselves find these reproaches as well grounded as if they, 
regardless of the hopeless quality ascribed to their minds, were 
just as responsible as any other men. This could not happen if 
we did not suppose that whatever arises from man’s choice (as 
every intentional act undoubtedly does) has a free causality as 
its ground, which from early youth expresses its character in its 
appearances (its actions). These actions, by the uniformity of 
conduct, exhibit a natu^ connection. But the latter does not 
render the vicious quality of the will necessary, for this quality 
is rather the consequence of the freely assumed evil and un- 
changeable principles. This fact makes it only the more objec- 
tionable and culpable. 

But there is soil another difficulty in the way of freedom so 
far as it is to be united with the mechanism of nature in a being 
bdonging to the world of sense. Even after all the foregoing has 
been agreed to, it is a difficulty which threatens freedom with 
its complete downfalL But in this darker, one circumstance gives 
hope for a successful outcome to the asseveration of freedom, 
namely, that the same difficulty presses even stronger (and in 
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fact, as we shall soon se^ only) on the S57stem in which the 
existence which is determinable in time and space is held to be 
the existence of things-in-themselves. Therefore, this difficulty 
does not conmel us to give up our principal presupposition of 
the ideality of time as a mere form of sensuous mtuition and thus 
as only a mode of representation proper to the subject as belong- 
ing to the world of sense. It only demands, on the contrary, that 
tlm presupposition be united with the idea of freedom. 

[This difficulty®* is as follows.] If it be conceded that the 
intelligible subject can be free with reference to a given action, 
even though as a subject belonging to the world of sense it is 
mechanic^y determined in this action, it nevertheless appears 
that as soon as it is assumed that God as the Universal Primordial 
Being is the cause also of the existence of substance (and this 
assumption can never be given up without surrendering the 
concept of God as the Being of all Beings and thus Hu all- 
sufficiency, on which everythmg in theology is based), one must 
also grant that the actions of a man have their determining 
ground in something completely beyond his own power, Le., in 
the causality of a Highest Being which is different from him and 
upon which his existence and the entire determination of His 
causality absolutely depend. Actually, if the actions of man, as 
they pertain to his determinations in time, were not merely 
properties of his being as appearance but also of his beiiw as a 
thing in himself, freedom could not be saved. Man would be a 
marionette or an automaton like Vaucanson’s,®* fabricated and 
wound up by the Supreme Artist; self-consciousness would 
indeed make him a thmking automaton, but the consciousness of 
his spontaneity, if this is held to be freedom, would be a mere 
illusion. It would deserve to be called so only comparatively, as 
the proximate determining causes of its movement and a long 
series of their determinii^ causes would be internal, while the 
ultimate and highest would lie wholly in a foreign hand. There- 
fore, I cannot conceive how those who persist in seeing space 
and time as attributes belonging to the existence of things-in- 
themselves can avoid fatalism of actions. Or, when they (like the 
otherwise so acute Mendelssohn) ®'' concede both as necessarily 

35. [The difficulty referred to, of course, is implicit in Leibniz’s mon- 
adolo^. Leibniz’s metaphor is that of a dock instead of a marionette.] 

36. [A. von Vaucanson demonstrated automatic figures in Paris in 1738.] 

37. [MorgeTutunden.] 
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belonging to the existence of finite and derived beings but not 
that of the infinite First Being, I do not see how they justify 
themselves or where they get the right to make such a distinc- 
tion. I do not even see how they can evade the contradiction 
into which they fall when they regard existence in time as an 
attribute necessary to finite tmngs-in-themselves. This contra- 
diction is as follows. God is the cause of this existence, and yet 
He cannot be the cause of time (or space) itself (because, as the 
necessary condition a priori for the existence of things, it must 
be presupposed [by this hypothesis]); consequently, God’s 
causation of the existence of these things would have to be con- 
ditioned— in fact, temporally conditioned. Thereby everything 
which contradicts the concept of His infinity and iudependence 
would be unavoidably brought in. 

It is very ea^ for us, on the other hand, to difFerentiate be- 
tween the attribute of divine existence as independent of all 
temporal conditions and that of a being in the world of sense, as 
this distinction is precisely that between the existence of a thing- 
in-itself and that of a thing in appearance. Therefore, if the 
ideality of time and space is not assumed, only Spinozism remains, 
which holds space and time to be essential attnontes to the First 
Being itself and the things dependent upon it (ourselves in- 
cluded) not to be substances but merely acddents inhering in it 
For if these things exist only as its effects in time, which would 
then be the condition of their existence itself, the actions of 
these beings would have to be merely its actions, which it per- 
forms anywhere and at any time. Spmozism, therefore, in spite 
of the absurdity of its basic idea, argues far more cogently than 
the creation theory can when it sees beiigs which have been 
presumed to be substances existing in themsdves in time as 
effects of a supreme cause, yet not as belonging to it and to its 
action but as substances in themselves. 

The dMculty mentioned above is resolved briefly and clearly 
as follows. If existence in time is merely a sensuous mode of pres- 
entation belonging to thinking beings in the world, and conse- 
quently does not concern the things-in-themselves, the creation 
of these beii^ is a creation of the things-in-themselves, because 
the concept of creation does not belong to the sensuous mode of 
conceiving of existence or to causality but can be referred only 
to noumena. Ginsequently, if I say of beinffi in the world of 
sense that they are created, I regard them onfy as noumena. Just 
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as it would therefote be contradictory to say God is the creator 
of appearances, it is also a contradiction to say that He, as the 
Creator, is the cause of actions in the world of sense, as these are 
appearances; yet at the same time He is the cause of the existence 
of the acting beings (as noumena). Now, assuming existence in 
time to hold only of appearances and not of things-in-them- 
sdves, if it is possible to afcm freedom without detriment to the 
naturd mechanism of actions as appearances, then the circum- 
stance that the acting beings are creatures cannot make the least 
difference to the argument, because creation concerns their 
intelligible but not their sensuous existence, and therefore crea- 
tion cannot be regarded as the determining nound of appear- 
ances. It would turn out very differently if the beings in the 
world existed as things-in-themselves in time, since the Creator 
of substance would then be also the author of the entire mecha- 
nism of this substance. 

Such is the importance of the separation of time (as well as 
space) from the existence of things-in-themselves, as this was 
effected in the critique of the pure speculative reason. 

The solution which is given here to the difficulty will be said 
to have so much difficulty in it, however, that it is hardly sus- 
ceptible of a ludd presentation. But is any other solution, which 
anyone has attempted or may attempt, any easier or more com- 
prehensible? Bather might we say that the dogmatic teachers of 
metaphysics have shown more shrewdness than frankness in 
removing this difficult point as far as possible from view in the 
hope thai^ if they did not speak of it, no one would be likely to 
think of it. But, if a science is to be advanced, all difficulties must 
be exposed, and those which lie hidden in its way must even be 
sought out, for each of them calls forth a remedy without which 
means cannot be found to advance the sdence, whether in scope 
or in accuracy. In this way even obstades will be means for fur- 
thering the thoroughness of the sdence. But, if, on the contrary, 
difficulties are intentionally hidden or merely removed with 
pal^tives, sooner or later they break out in incurable evils, 
which bring the sdence to ruin in complete skepticism. 

Since it is, pr<merly speaking, only the concept of freedom, 
among all the id^ of pure speculative reason, which brings 
[knowledge] such a great extension in the field of the super- 
sensuous, though it is only practical knowledge which is en- 
larged, I ask myself: Why does it alone have such great fruitful- 
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ness, the others merdy indicating the empty place for merely 
possible beings of the understanmng without being able in any 
way to define the concept of them? I soon see that, since I can- 
not think without a category, I must first seek out the cat^ory 
in reason’s idea of freedom. This is the category of causality. I 
also see that, although no corresponding intuition can be made 
the basis of reason’s concept of freedom, inasmuch as it is a tran- 
scendent concept, a sensuous intuition must previously be given 
to the understanding’s concept of causality (for the synthesis of 
which the reason’s concur of freedom requires the uncon- 
ditioned) , and only by this mtuition is it assured ob j ective reality. 

Now all categories are divided in two classes: the mathemati- 
cal, which deal with the unity of synthesis in the conception of 
objects, and the dynamical, which concern the synthetic unity 
in the concmtibn of the existence of objects. The former (the 
categories or quantity and quality) always contain a synthesis of 
the homogeneous, in which the unconditioned for the sensuously 
conditioned cannot be found, since the unconditioned would 
itself be in space and time and thus would itself still be condi- 
tioned. Therefore, in the Dialechc of pure theoretical reason, 
the contrasted wa3rs of finding the unconditioned and the total- 
ity of conditions for it were both false. The categories of the 
second class (those of causality and of the necessity of a thing) 
did in no way require this homogeneity of the conditioned and 
the condition in s^thesis, bec:ause here it was not a question of 
how intuition is synthesized from a manifold within it but only 
of how existenco of the conditioned object corresponding to the 
intuition is added to the existence of the condition (added in the 
understanding as connected with it). In these categories it was 
permitted to add to the completely conditioned in the world of 
sense (to the causality and the contii^ent existence of things) 
the unconditioned in the intelligible world and to make the 
synthesis transcendent; this was permissible, even thowh the 
unconditioned was not further detoed. Therefore in the Dialec- 
tic of pure specolative reason it was found that the two appar- 
ently mcompatible modes of finding the unconditioned for the 
conditioned (e.g., in the synthesis of causality, to find a causality 
whicdi has no sensuous condition for the conditioned in the series 
of causes and effects in the world of sense) do not in fact contra- 
dict each other and that the same act, which as belonging to the 
world of sense is always sensuously cxmditioned, Le., mechani- 
cally necessary, can at the same time, as bebnging to the causal- 
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ity of the acting being in so far as it belongs to the intelligible 
world, have a sensuously imconditioned causality as its founda- 
tion. That is, it can be thought of as free. 

Then it was only a questwn of whether this “can be” could be 
changed to an “is’^; it was a question of whether in an actual case 
and, as it were, by a fact, one could prove that certain actions 
presupposed such an intellectual, sensuously unconditioned, 
causaniy, regardless of whether they are actual or only com- 
manded i.e., objectively and practically necessary. In actions 
actually given in experience as events in the world of sense we 
could not hope to meet with this connectioiL since causality 
through freedom must always be sought outside the world of 
sense m the intelligible. But things which are not sensuous are not 
given to our perception and observation. Thus nothing remained 
but that perhaps an incontrovertible, objective principle of 
causality could be found which excluded every sensuous condi- 
tion from its determination, Le., a principle in which reason does 
not call upon anything else as the determining ground of the 
causality but rather by that principle itself contains it, thus 
being, as pure reason, practical of itself. This principle, however, 
neetu no search and no invention, having long been in the reason 
of all men and em b odied in their being. It is the principle of 
morality. Therefore, that unconditioned causality and its facul- 
ty, freedom, and therewith a being (myself) which belongs to 
the world of sense and at the same time to the intelligible world, 
are no longer thought merely indeterminatdy and problemati- 
cally (which even speculative reason could detect as possible) 
but with respect to the law of its causality are determinately and 
assertoiicaUy known; thus is the reality of the intelligible world 
definitely established from a practical point of view, and this 
determinateness, which would be transcendent (extravagant) 
for theoretical purposes, is for practical purposes immanent. 

We could not, however, take this step with the second 
dynamical idea, Le., that of a necessary being. Without the medi- 
ation of the firM dynamical idea we could not rise to it from the 
world of sense. For if we wish to try it, we should have to make 
the venture of leaving everything which is given to us and to 
plunge into that of which nothing is given to us by which we 
could mediate the connection of such an intelligible being with 
the world of sense (because the necessary being would be known 
as given outside us). Nevertheless, with respect to our own 
subject so far as it knows itself, on the one hand, as an intelligible 
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being determined because of its freedom by the moral law, and, 
on the other, as acting according to this determination in the 
world of sense, it is obvious that all this is quite possible. Only the 
concept of freedom enables us to find the unconditioned for the 
conditioned and the intelli^ble for the sensuous without going 
outside ourselves. For it is our reason itself which throu^ the 
supreme and unconditioned practical law recognizes itself, and 
the being which knows this law (our own person) as belonging 
to the pure world of the understanding and indeed defines the 
way in which it can be active as such a being. Thus it can be seen 
why in the entire faculty of reason only the practical can lift us 
above the world of sense and furnish cognitions of a super- 
sensuous order and connection, though these cognitions can be 
extended only as far as is needed for pure practical purposes. 

Here 1 wish to call attention, if I may, to one fifing, namely, 
that every step which one takes with pure reason, even in the 
practical field where one does not take subtle speculation into 
account, so neatly and naturally dovetails with all parts of the 
critique of theoretical reason that it is as if each step had been 
carefully thought out merely to establish this confirmation. This 
agreement was by no means sought after. It is rather (as one can 
convince himselt if he only follows moral considerations back 
to their principles) a self-evident agreement between the most 
important propositions of practical reason with the often seem- 
ingly too subtle and unnecessary remarks of the critique of 
speculative reason— an accord that occasions surprise and aston- 
ishment, strengthening the maxim, already known and recom- 
mended by others, mat in every scientific investigation we 
should unswervingly pursue our course with all possible accu- 
racy and candor wimout attending to any extraneous difiicolties 
it might involve, carrying out as to as we can our investigation 
by itself honesfiy and completely. Frequent observation has 
convinced me that once one 1^ seen through such business, that 
which, when half-finished, appeared very dubious in view of 
extraneous theories is at last round to be m an unexpected way 
completely harmonious with that which had been discovered 
separately without the least regard for them, provided this 
dubiousness is left out of sight for a while and only the business 
at hand is attended to until it is finished. Writets would save 
themselves many errors and much labor lost (because spent on 
delusions) if they could only resolve to go to work with a litfie 
more unafiFectedness. 
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BOOK n 

DIALECTIC OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON 
Chapter 1 

A Dialectic of Pure Practical Reason in General 

I N BOTH its speculative and its practical employment, pure 
reason alwi^ has its dialectic, for it demands the absolute 
totality of conditions for a given conditioned thing, and this can 
be attained only in thii^-in-themselves. Since, however, all con- 
cepts of things must be referred to intuitions which for us human 
b^ogs can never be other than sensuous, and which thus let the 
objects be known not as things-in-themselves but only as appear- 
ances, which are a series of the conditioned and their conditions 
in which the unconditioned can never be found, it follows that 
an unavoidable illusion arises from the application of the rational 
idea of the totality of conditions (ana thus of the uncondi- 
tioned) to appearances as if they were things-in-themselves (for 
this is ^e way in which they are considered in default of a warn- 
ing critique). But the illuaon would never be noticed as decep- 
tive if it were not betrayed by a conflict of reason with itself m 
applying to appearances its principle of presupposing the un- 
conditioned for every condiuoned thing. Reason is thus forced 
to investigate this illusion, to find out how it arises and how it 
can be removed. This can be done only through a complete criti- 
cal examination of the entire pure faculty of reason; the antin- 
omy of pore reason, which becomes obvious in its dialectic, is, 
in tact, the most fortunate perplexity in which human reason 
could ever have become involved, since it finally compels us to 
seek the key to escape from this labyrinth. This key, tumen once 
found, discovers that which we did not seek and yet need, name- 
ly, a view into a higher immutable order of things in which we 
already are, and in which, to continue our edstence in accord- 
ance with the supreme decree of reason, we may now, after this 
discovery, be directed by definite precqrts. 

How to solve that natural dialectic and to avoid the error 
arising from an otherwise natural illusion in the speculative use 
of pure reason can be found in detail in the critical examination 
of that faculty. But reason in its practical use is not a bit better 
off. As pure practical reason it likewise seeks the unconditioned 
for the practically conditioned (which rests on inclinations and 
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natural need); and this unconditioned is not only sought as the 
determining ground of the will but, even when this is given (in 
the moral kw), is also soi^ht as the unconditioned totality of 
the object of the pure practical reason, under the name of the 
highest good. 

lb define this idea practically, i.e., sufiSdently for the ma-Yims 
of our rational conduct, is [the task of] the doctrine of wisdom, 
which, as a science, is philosophy in the sense in which the 
ancients understood this word, tor whom it meant instruction in 
the concept wherein the highest good was to be pkced and in the 
conduct by which it was to be obtained. It would be well if we 
left this word with its old meaning, as a doctrine of the behest 

f ood so far as reason strives to bring it to [the level of] science. 

or, on the one hand, the qualifying condition would be suitable 
to the Greek expression (which means love of wisdom), and yet 
entirely adequate to comprehend under the name of philosophy 
the love of science, and thus of all specukdve rational knowl- 
edge, so far as it is serviceable to reason [in definii^] that con- 
cept and the practical detennining ground; and [it could do all 
this] without letting us lose sight of the chief goal for the sake of 
which alone it is called a doctrine of wisdom. On the other hand, 
it would also do no harm to deter the self-conceit of whoever 
presumed to the title of philosopher, if one merely held before 
him the definition as the standard for his self-estimation, as this 
would lower his pretensions very much. For to be a teacher of 
wisdom would mean something more than to be a scholar, who 
has not yet progressed far enough to conduct himself, and even 
less anyone else, to so high an end; it would mean to be a master 
of the knowledge of wisdom, which says more than a modest 
man would himself presume to daim. FMosophy as wdl as wis- 
dom itsdf would always remain an ideal, wmch objective^ is 
represented completely only in reason and which subjectively is 
only the goal for the person’s unceasing endeavors. No one 
would be justified in prof essing to be in possession of it, under the 
assumed name of philosopher, unless he could show its infallible 
effect (in self-mastery and the unquestioned interest which he 
pre-eminently takes in the general good) on his own person as an 
example. This the ancients required as a condition for deserving 
that honorable title. 

'Wb have to make only one more preliniin^ remark with 
respect to the dialectic of pure practical reason in its definition of 
the concept of the highest good; and, if the solution of this 
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dialectic is attained, we may expect a result just as useful as that 
accruing from the dialectic of theoretical reason, since the self- 
contramclions of pure practical reason, if properly exposed and 
not concealed, impel us to an exhaustive critical exammation of 
its capacities. 

The moral law is the sole determining ground of the pure will 
Since it is merely formal, requiring only that tiie form of the 
maxim be universally legislative, as a determining ground it 
abstracts from all materm and thus from every object of voli- 
tion. Consequently, though the highest good may be the entire 
object of a pure practical reason, i.e., of a pure will, it is still not 
to be taken as the determining ground of the pure will; the moral 
law alone must be seen as the ground for making tiie highest 
good and its realization or promotion the object of the pure will 
This reminder is of importance in a case as delicate as that of the 
definition of moral pnndples, where even the slightest mistake 
perverts the diaracter. For one sees from the Analytic that when 
we assume any obje^ under the name of good, as the determin- 
ing ground of the will prior to the moral law, and then derive the 
supreme practical principle from it, this always produces heter- 
onomy and rules out the moral principle. 

But it is self-evident not merdy that, if the moral law is in- 
cluded as the supreme condition in the concept of the highest 
good, the highest good is then the ob j ec^ but also that the concept 
of it and the idea of its existence as possible through our practical 
reason are likewise the determining ground of the pore wiU. This 
is because the moral law, induded in this concept, and no other 
object, determines the will as required by the prmdple of auton- 
omy. This order of concepts of die determtoation of the will 
should not be lost sight of, for otherwise we misunderstand our- 
selves and believe we are contradicting ourselves when every- 
thing really stands in the most perfect harmony. 


Chapter n 

The Dialectic of Pure Reason in Defining the 
Concept of the Highest Goon 

T he concept of the “highest” contains an ambiguiiy which, 
if not attended to, can occasion unnecessary msputes. The 
“highest” can mean the “supreme” {supremm) or die “perfect” 
(^constanmatum). The former is ^e unconditional condition, 
Le., the condition which is subordinate to no other {oripna- 
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nwri ) ; the latter is that whole which is no pm of a yet larger 
whole of the same kind (perfectissimam). That virtue (as the 
worthiness to be happy) is the supreme condition of whatever 
appears to us to be desirable and thus of all our pursuit of happi- 
ness and consequently that it is the supreme good have been 
proven in the Analytic. But these truths do not imply that it is 
the entire and perfect good as the object of the faculty of desire 
of rational finite beings. In order to be this, happiness is also 
required, and indeed not merely in die partial eyes of a 
person who makes himself his end but even in the judgment of an 
impartial reason, which in general regards persons in the world 
as ends-in-themselves. For to be in need of happiness and also 
worthy of it and yet not to partake of it could not be in accord- 
ance with the complete volition of an omnipotent rational being, 
if we assume such only for the sake of the argument. Inasmuch 
as virtue and happiness together constitute the possession of the 
highest good for one person, and happiness in exact proportion 
to moranty (as the worth of a person and his worthmess to be 
happy) constitutes that of a possible world, the highest good 
means the whole, the perfect good, wherein virtue is alleys the 
supreme good, being the conmtion having no condition superior 
to it, while happiness, though something alwa}^ pleasant to him 
who possesses it, is not of itself absolutely good in every respect 
but always presupposes conduct in accordance with the moral 
law as its condition. 

Iwo terms necessarily combined in one concept must be 
related as ground and consequence, and this unity must be re- 
garded either as analytic (logical connection) according to the 
law of identity or as synthetic (real cotmection) according to 
the law of causality. The connection of virtue with happiness 
can, therefore, be understood in one of two ways. Either the 
endeavor to be virtuous and the rational pursuit of happiness are 
not two different actions but absolutely identical; in tms case no 
maxim is needed as a ground of the former other than that 
needed for the latter. Or that connection is predicated upon 
virtue producing happiness as something different from the con- 
sciousness of virtue, as a cause produces an effect. 

Of the ancient Greek schools, there were only two opposing 
each other on this issue. But so far as the definition of the concept 
of the highest good is concerned, they followed one and the 
same method, since neither held virtue and happiness to be two 
different elements of the hghest good, both seemg the unity of 
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principle under the rule of identitjr. But s^ain they differed in 
that each selected a different principle as the fundamental one. 
The Epicurean said: lb be conscious of one’s maxims as leading 
to happiness is virtue. The Stoic said: To be conscious of one’s 
virtue is happiness. To the former, prudence amounted to moral- 
ity; to the latter, who chose a higher term for virtue, morality 
alone was true wisdom. 

We cannot but regret that these men (whom we must never- 
theless admire since they so early attempted all the conceivable 
ways of extending philosophy’s conquest) unfortunately applied 
their acuteness to digging up an identi^ between such ex- 
tremely heterogeneous concepts as those of happiness and virtue. 
But it fit rile dialectical spirit of their times (and still sometimes 
leads subtle minds astray) to overcome essential differences in 
principle, which can never be united, by seeking to translate 
them mto a conflict of words and thus to devise an apparent 
unity of conc^ts with other terms. This commonly occurs in 
cases where the unification of heterogeneous principles lies 
either so high or so deep, or would require so thorough a revolu- 
tion of doctrines oriiervidse accepted in a philosophical s}rstem, 
that men fear to go deeply into the real difference and prefer to 
treat it as a mere diversity in formulas. 

While both schools tried to ferret out the sameness of the 
practical principles of virtue and happiness, they were not for 
that reason agreed as to the way in which to force out this 
identity; rather they became widely separated from each other, 
as the one sought its principle on the sensuous^^ and the other on 
the logical sid^ one putting it in the consciousness of sensuous 
need and the other in the independence ofpractical reason from 
all sensuous grounds of determination. The concept of virtue, 
according to the Epicurean, lay already in the maxim of further- 
ing one’s own happiness; the reeling of happiness, for the Stoic, 
was, on the contrary, already contained in the consciousness of 
his virtue. Whatever is contained in another concept, however, 
is the same as one of its parts but not the same as the whole, and 
two wholes can, moreover, be specifically different from each 
other though they consist of the same content, that is, if their 
parts are combined in different ways. The Stoic asserted virtue 
to be the entire highest good, and nappiness was only the con- 
sciousness of this possession as belonging to the state of the 
subject. The Epicurean stated that happiness was the entire 

38 . [Aestbetiscben.] 
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highest good and that virtue was only the form of the maxim by 
which it could be procured through the rational use of means 
to it. 

But it is clear from the Analytic that the maxims of virtue and 
those of one’s own happiness are 'wholly heterogeneous and far 
removed from being at one in respect to their supreme practical 
principle; and even though they belong to a highest goo^ which 
they jointly make possime, they strongly limit ana check each 
other in the same subject. TTius the question, “How is the highest 
good practically possible?” remains an unsolved problem in spite 
of all previous attempts at conciliation. That which makes it so 
difdcult a problem is shown in the Analytic; happiness and 
morality are two specifically different elements of me highest 
good and therefore their combination cannot be known analyti- 
cally (as if a person who sought his h^piness found himself 
virmous merely through solving his problem, or one who fol- 
lowed virtue found hmiself ipso facto happy in the conscious- 
ness of this conduct). The highest good is a synthesis of con- 
cepts. Since, however, diis combination is known as a priori 
and thus as practically necessary, and not derivable from expe- 
rience, and since the possibility of the highest good therefore 
rests on no empirical principles, the deduction of this concept 
most be transcendents. It is a priori (morally) necessary to 
bring forth the highest good through the freedom of the will; 
the condition of its possibility, therefore, must rest solely on 
a priori grounds of knowledge. 

I. THE ANTINOMY OF PRACTICAL REASON 

In the highest good which is practical for us, i.e., one which is 
to be made real by our 'tviU, virtue and happiness are thought of 
as necessarily combined, so that the one cannot be assumed by a 
practical reason without the other belonging to it. Now this 
combination is, like ev^ other, either analytic or synthetic. 
Since it cannot be analytic, as has been shown, it must be thought 
synthetically and, more pardcularly, as the connection of cause 
and effect, for it concerns a practical good, Le., one that is 
possible through action. Therefore, the desire for happiness must 
be the motive to maxims of virme, or the maxim of virtue must 
be the efiSdent cause of happiness. The first is absolutely impos- 
sible, because (as has been proved in the Anal3mc) maxims 
which put the determining ground of the will in the desire for 
one’s happiness are not moral at all and can serve as ground for 
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no virtue. The second is, however, also impossible, since every 
practical connection of causes and effects in the world, as a result 
of the determination of the will, is dependent not on the moral 
infftnrions of the vidll but ou knowledge of natural laws and the 
ph}75ical capacity of using them to its purposes; consequently, no 
necessary connection, sufficient to Uie highest good, between 
ha ppiness and virtue in the world can be ejected from the most 
meticulous observance of the moral law. Since, now, the further- 
ing of the highest good, which contains this connection in its 
concept, is an a priori necessary object of our will and is insepa- 
rably related to the moral law, the impossibili^ of the former 
must prove the falsity of die latter also. If, therefore, the highest 
good IS impossible according to practical rules, then the moral 
law which commands that it be furthered must be fantastic, 
directed to empty imaginary ends, and consequently inher- 
ently false. 

n. CRITICAL RESOLimON OF THE ANTINOMY 
OF PRACTICAL REASON 

In the antinomy of pure speculative reason there is a similar 
conflict between natural necessity and freedom in the causality 
of events in the world. It was resolved by showing that there rs 
no true conffict if the everits and even the world m which they 
occur are regarded as only appearances (as they should be). 
This is because one and the same acting being as appearance 
(even to his own inner sense) has a causality in the sensuous 
world always in accord with the mechanism of nature; while 
with respect to the same event, so far as the acdng person regards 
himself as noumenon (as pure intelligence, ensdi^ wimout 
temporal determination), he can contain a determining ground 
of t^t causality according to natural laws, and this determining 
ground of natural causality itself is free from every natural law. 

It is just the same with the present antinomy of pure practical 
reason. The first of the two prepositions, viz., that striving for 
happiness produces a ground for the virtuous disposition, is 
absolutdy false; the second, viz., that a virtuous disposition nec- 
essarily produces happiness, is not, however, absolutely false but 
false onfy in so far as this disposition is regarded as the form of 
causality in the world of sense. Consequendy, it is false only if I 
assume existence in this world to be the only mode of existence 
of a rational being, and therefore it is only conditionally false. 
But not only since I am justified in thinking of my existence as 
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that of a notunenon in an intelligible world but also since I have 
in the moral law a pure intellectual determining ground of my 
causality (in the sensuous world), it is not impossible that the 
morality of intention should have a necessary relation as cause to 
happiness as an efFect in the sensuous world; but this relation is 
indirect, mediated by an intelligible Author of nature. This 
combination, however, can occur only contingently in a system 
of nature which is merely the object of the senses and as such is 
not sufBdent to the highest good. 

Thus, in spite of this apparent conflict of a practical reason 
with itself, me highest good is the necessary l^hest end of a 
morally determined will and a true object thereoi^ for it is prac- 
tically possible, and the maxims of this wiU, which refer to it by 
their material, have objective reality. At fim this objective real- 
ity was called in question by the antinomy in the combination of 
morality with happiness according to a general law; but this dif- 
ficulty arose only from a misconception, because the relationship 
between appearances was held to be a relationship of things-in- 
themselves to these appearances. 

When we see ourselves obliged to seek at such distance— name- 
ly, in the context of an intelligible world— the possibility of the 
highest good which reason presents to all rational beings as the 
goal of all their moral wishes, it must appear strange that philos- 
ophers of both ancient and modem times have been able to find 
happiness in very just proportion to virme in this life (in the 
world of sense) or at least have been able to convince themselves 
of it. For Epicurus as well as the Stoics extolled happiness spring- 
ing from the consciousness of virtuous living above everything 
else, and the former was not so base m his practical precepts as 
one might conclude from the principles of his theory, which he 
used for emlanadon and not for action, or from the principles as 
interpreted by many who were mislead by his use of the term 
‘pleasure” for “contentment.” He, on the contrary, reckoned 
the most distinterested practice of the good among the ways of 
emetiendng the most intimate joy; and moderation and control 
ot the inclinations, as these might have been required by the 
strictest moral philosopher, belonged in his sdieme for enjoy- 
ment, whereby he understood constant cheerfulness. He di- 
verged from the Stoics chiefly by pladng the moHve in this en- 
joyment, which the Stoics correctly refused to do. For the vir- 
tuous Epicurus, like even now many morally well-meaning per- 
sons who do not give deep enough consideration to their prin- 
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ciples, fell into the error of presupposing the virtaous disposition 
to be already in the persons to whom he wished to provide incen- 
tives to virtue. It is true that the upright man cannot be happy if 
he is not already conscious of his righteousness, since with such a 
character the moral self-condemnation to which his own way of 
rhinlring would force him in case of any transgression would 
rob him of all enjoyment of the pleasantness which his condition 
might otherwise entail. But the only question is, “How is such a 
character and turn of mind in estimating the worth of his 
existence even possible?” For prior to this no feeling for any 
moral worth can be found in a subject. A man, if he is virtuous, 
will certainly not enjoy life without being conscious of his 
righteousness in each action, however favorable fortune may be 
to him in the physical circumstances of life; but can one make 
him virtuous before he has so high an estimation of the moral 
worth of his existence merely by commending to him the con- 
tentment of spirit which will arise from the consciousness of 
ri^teousness for which he as yet has no sense? 

But, on the other hand, there is alwa}rs here an occasion for a 
subreption (nnliwn subreptUms) and, as it were, for an optical 
illusion in the self-consciousness of what one does in contradi^ 
tincdon to what one feels, which even the most experienced 
person cannot entirely avoid. The moral di^osidon is necessar- 
ily connected with a consciousness of the determinadon of die 
will direcdy by a law. Now the consciousness of a determinadon 
of the faculty of desire is always a ground for sadsfacdon in the 
resulting action; but this pleasure, tl^ sadsfacdon with one’s self, 
is not the determining ground of the acdon; on the contrary, the 
determinadon of the will direcdy by reason alone is the ground 
of the feeling of pleasure, and this remains a pure pracdcaf deter- 
minadon of the faculty of desire, not a sensuous one. Since this 
determinadon produces the same inward effect, i.e., an impulse 
to acdvity, as does a feeling of agreeableness which is esmected 
from die desired acdon, we see that what we ourselves w may 

39. [Hutcheson himself anticipates Kant in this aigument. lb die theory 
that virtue is pursued because of concomitant pleasure, he says: “lo 
which we may answer, first by observing, that this plainly supposes a 
sense of virtue antecedent to ideas of advantage, upon which this ad- 
vantage is founded; and that from the very frame ra our nature we are 
determined to perceive pleasure in the practice of virtue, and to apmxrre 
it whm practiced by oursdves or oiher^’ (Concerning Goods and Evils, 
sec. ii, in Selby Bigge, British Moralists, I, 92 [qieUing and punctuadon 
modernized]).] 
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easily be looked upon as somethit^ which we merely passively 
feel, the moral motive being held to be a sensuous impulse, as it 
always occurs in so-called illusions of the senses (and here we 
have such an illusion of the inner sense). It is a very sublime^ 
thing in human nature to be determined to actions directly by a 
pure law of reason, and even the illusion wherein the subjective 
element of this intellectual determinability of the will is held to 
be sensuous and an effect of a particular sensuous feeling (an 
“intellectual feeling” being self-contradictory) partakes of this 
sublimity. It is of great importance to point out this quality of 
our personality and to cultivate so far as possible the effect of 
reason on this feeling. But we must, nevertheless, be on guard 
against degrading and deforming the real and authentic incen- 
tive, the law itself, by awarding spurious praise to the moral 
ground of determination as incentive as though it were based on 
feelings of particular joys, thus setting it, as it were, against a 
false mil; for these joys are only its consequences. Respect, in 
contrast to the enjoyment or gratification or happiness, u some- 
thing for which there can be no feeling basic and prior to reason, 
for such a feeling would always be sensuous and pathological. 
Respect as the consciousness of the direct constraint of the will 
through law is hardly analogous to the feeling of pleasure, 
although in relation to the faculty of desire it produces exactly 
the same effect, but from different sources. But only through 
this mode of conception can one achieve what is sought, namely, 
that actions be done not merely according to duty (as a conse- 
quence of pleasant feelings) but from duty, which must be the 
true goal of all moral cultivation. 

Do we not have a word to denote a satisfaction with existence, 
an analogue of happiness which necessarily accompanies the 
consciousness of virtue, and which does not indicate a gratifica- 
tion, as “happiness” does? We do, and this word is “self-content- 
ment,” which in its real meaning refers only to negative satisfac- 
tion with existence in which one is conscious of needing noth- 
ing. Freedom and the consciousness of freedom, as a capacity for 
f oUovnng the moral law with an unyielding disposition, is inde- 


40. [Cf. Observations an the Feeling of the Sublime md the Beautiful, 
passim, but espedally the Cassirer ed, 11 , 255; “Accordin^y, true virtue 
can be grafted only on principles which are nobler and more sublime the 
more universal they are. These piincq>les are not speculative rules but the 
consciousness of a feeling that lives in every human breast and that extends 
hx wider than if based on particular motives of sympathy and amiability.”] 
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pendence from inclinations, at least as motives determining 
(though not as affecting) our desiring; and, so far as I am con- 
scious of freedom in obeying my moral maxims, it is the ezdu- 
sive source of an unchanging contentment necessarily connected 
with it and restiiig on no particular feeling. This may be called 
intellectual contentment. Sensuous contentment (mproperly 
so called) which rests on the satisfaction of inclinations, how- 
ever refined th^ may be, can never be adequate to that which is 
conceived under contentment. For inclinations vary; they grow 
with the indulgence we allow them, and they leave behmd a 
greater void tl^ the one we intended to fill. They are conse- 
quently always burdensome to a rational being, and, though he 
cannot put them aside, they nevertheless elicit from hinn the 
wish to be free of them. Even an inclination to do that which 
accords with duty (e.g., to do beneficent acts) can at most facili- 
tate the effectiveness of moral maxims but not produce any such 
maxims. For in such maxims, everything must be directed to the 
thought of the law as the determining ground if the action is 
not to contain mere legality but also morality. Inclination, be it 
good-natured or otherwise, is blind and slavish; reason, when it 
IS a question of morality, must not play the part of mere guard- 
ian of the inclinations, out, without regard to them, as pure prac- 
tical reason it must care for its own interest to the exclusion of 
all else. Even the feeling of sympathy and of warmhearted fel- 
low-feeling, when preceding the consideration of what is duty 
and serving as a determining ground, is burdensome even to 
right-thinlong persons, confusing their considered maxims and 
creating the wish to be free from them and subject only to law- 
giving reason. 

Ihus we can tmderstand how the consciousness of this capac- 
ity of a pure practical reason through a deed (virtue) can 
produce a consciousness of mastery over inclinations and thus 
of independence from them and from the discontentment which 
always accompanies them, bringing forth a negative satisfaction 
with one’s condition, Le., contentment, whose source is con- 
tentment with one’s own person. Freedom itself thus becomes in 
this indirect way c^ble of an enjoyment This cannot be rallaH 
hajminess, since it does not depend upon a positive participation 
of feeling; nor can it be called bliss, because it does not include 
complete independence from indinations and desires. It does 
nevertheless resemble the latter so far at least as the determination 
of the will which it involves can be held to be free from their 
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influence, and thus, at least in its origin, it is analogous to the self- 
suffidencY which can be ascribed only to the Supreme Bein^. 

From this solution of the antinomy of practical pure reason, it 
follows that in practical prindples a natural and necessary con- 
nection between the consdousness of morality and the expecta- 
tion of proportionate happiness as its consequence may be 
thought at least possible, though it is by no means known or 
understood. On me other hand, it is seen that prindples for the 
pursuit of happiness cannot possibly produce moralny and that 
therefore the supreme good (as the first condition of the highest 
good) is morality; ana that happiness, though it indeed consti- 
tutes the second element of the h^hest good, does so only as the 
morally conditioned but necess^ consequence of the former. 
Only with this subordination is the highest good the entire 
object of purepractical reason, which pure practical reason must 
necessarily think as possible because reason commands us to 
contribute everything possible to its realization. But the possibil- 
ity of such a connection of the conditioned 'nith its condition 
belongs wholly to the supersensuous relations of things and can- 
not be given under the laws of the world of sense, even though 
the practical consequence of this idea, i.e., the actions which are 
devoted to realizing the highest good, do belong to this world. 
Therefore, we shaU seek to establish the ground of that possi- 
bility primarily with respect to what is immediately in our 
power, and secondarily in that which is beyond our power but 
which reason holds out to us as the supplement to our impotence 
to [realize] the possibility of the highest good, which is necessary 
according to practical principles. 

m. ON THE FRIAlACr OF THE PURE PRACTICAL REASON IN ITS 
ASSOCIATION WITH SPECULATIVE REASON 

By primacy between two or more things connected by reason, 
I understand the prerogative of one by virtue of which it is the 
prime ground of determination of the combination with all the 
others. In a narrower practical sense it refers to the prerogative 
of the interest of one so far as the interest of the omers is sub- 
ordinated to it and it is not itself inferior to any other, lb eveiy 
faculty of the mind an interest can be ascribed, i.e., a principle 
which contains the condition under which alone its exercise is 
advanced. Reason, as the faculty of principles, determines the 
interest of all the powers of the mind and its own. The interest 
of its speculative use consists in the knowledge of objects up to 
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the highest a priori principles; that of its practical employment 
lies in the determination of the will with respect to the final and 
perfect end. That which is needed in general for the possibility 
of any employment of reason, i.e., that its principles and asser- 
tions not contradict one another, is not a part of its interest but is 
rather the condition of having any reason at all; only its exten- 
sion, and not the mere agreement with itself, is reckoned as 
its interest. 

If practical reason may not assume and think as given an3^thing 
further than what spec^tive reason affords from its own in- 
sight, the latter has primacy. But suppose that the former has of 
itself original a priori principles with which certain theoretical 
positions are inseparably bound but which are beyond any pos- 
sible insight of the speculative reason (although not contradic- 
tory to it) . Then the question is: Which interest is superior? It is 
not a question of which must yield, for one does not necessarily 
conflict with the other. It is a question of whether speculative 
reason, which knows nothing of all that which the practical 
reason offers for its 'acceptance, must take up these principles 
and seek to integrate them, even though they transcend it, with 
its own concepts as a forei^ possession handed over to it; or 
whether it is justified in stubbornly following its own isolated 
interest, rejectii^, according to the canon or Epicurus, every- 
thing as an empty sophism which does not certify its objective 
reality by manifest examples from experience, doing so however 
much it is interwoven with the interest of the practical (pure) 
use of reason and however far removed from contradicting the 
theoretical, merely because it infringes upon the interest of the 
speculative reason by removing the bounds whidh tlie latter has 
set itself, opening it to every nonsense and delusion of the 
imagination. 

In fact, so long as practical reason is pathologically condi- 
tioned, Le., as merely regulating the interest of the inclinations 
by the sensuous principle of happiness, this demand [that theo- 
retical reason should yield primacy to practical reason] could 
not be made on the speculative reason. Mohammed’s jparadise or 
the fusion with the deity of the theosophists and mystics, accord- 
ing to the taste of each, would press their monstrosities on rea- 
son, and it would be as well to have no reason at all as to surrender 
it in such a manner to all sorts of dreams. But if pure reason of 
itself can be and realty is practical, as the consaousness of the 
moral law shows it to be, it is only one and the same reason which 
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judges a priori by principles, whether for theoretical or for prac- 
riau purposes. T^en it is dear that, if its capadty in the former 
is not suffident to establish certain propositions positively 
(which however do not contradict it), it must assume these 
propositions just as soon as they are sufiSdendy cerdried as 
belonging imprescriptibly to the pracdcal interest of pure 
reason. It must assume them indeed as somediing offered from 
the outside and not grown in its own soil and seek to compare 
and cotmect them with everything which it has in its power as 
speculative reason. It must remember that diey are not its own 
insights but extensions of its use in some other respect, viz., the 
pracdcal; and that this is not in the least opposed to its interest, 
which lies in the restricdon of speculadve folly. 

Thus in the coiribinadon of pure speculadve with pure pracd- 
cal reason in one cognition, the latter has the primacy, provided 
that this combination is not contingent and arbitrary but a priori 
and based on reason itself and is thus necessary. Without this 
subordination, a conflict of reason with itself would arise, since if 
the mecularive and the practical reason w^e arranged merely 
side oy side (co-ordinated), the flrst would close its borders and 
admit into its domain nothing from the latter, while the latter 
would extend its boundaries over eve^hing and, when its needs 
required, would seek to comprehend the former within them. 
Nor could we reverse the order and expect practical reason to 
submit to speculative reason, because every interest is ultimately 
practical, even that of speculative reason being only conditions 
and reaching perfection only in practical use. 


IV. THE IMMORTAUTV OF THE SOXJL AS A POSTULATE 
OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON 

The achievement of the highest good in the world is the neces- 
sary object of a will determinable \>y the moral law. In sudi a 
will, however, the complete fltness of intentions to the moral law 
is the supreme condition of the highest good. This aptness, there- 
fore, must be just as possible as its object, because it is contained 
in the command that requires us to promote the latter. But com- 
plete fltness of the will to riie moral law is holiness, which is a 
perfection of which no rational being in the world of sense is at 
any time capable. But since it is required as practically necessa^, 
it can be found only in an endless progress to that complete fit- 
ness; on principles of pure practical reason, it is necessary to 
assume such a practical progress as the real object of our will. 
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This infinit e progress is possible, however, only under the 
presupposition of an infinitdy enduring existence and personal- 
ity of the same rational bdt^; this is ^ed the immortality of 
the souL Thus the highest good is practically possible only on 
the supposition of the immortality of the soul, and the latter, as 
inseparably bound to the moral law, is a postulate of pure prac- 
tical reasoa By a pcffitulate of pure practical reason I understand 
a theoretical proposition whith is not as such demonstrable, but 
which is an inseparable corollary of an a priori unconditionally 
valid practical law. 

The thesis of the moral destiny of our nature, viz., that it is 
able only in an infinite progress to attain complete fitness to the 
moral law, is of great use, not merely for the present purpose of 
supplementing the impotence of speculative reason, but also 
wim respect to relMon. Without it, either the moral law is 
completuy degraded from its holiness, by being made out as 
lenient (indulgent) and thus compliant to our convenience, or 
our notions of our vocation and our ei^ectation are strained to 
an unattainable destination, Le., a hoped-for complete attain- 
ment of holiness of will, thus losing themselves in fanatical 
theosophical dreams which completely contradict our knowl- 
edge of ourselves. In either case, we are only hindered in the 
unceasing striving toward the precise and persistent obedience 
to a command of reason which is stem, unindulgent, truly 
commanding, realty and not just idealty possible. Only endless 
progress from lower to higher stages of moral perfection is pos- 
sible to a rational but finite being. The Infinite Being, to whom 
the temporal condition is nothit^, sees in this series, which is for 
us without end, a whole conformable to the moral law; holiness, 
which His law inexorably commands in order to be true to His 
justice in the share He assigns to eadi in the highest good, is to 
be found in a single intellectual intuition of the existence of 
rational beings. All that can be granted to a creature with 
respect to hope for this share is consciousness of his tried char- 
acter. And on the basis of his previous progress from the worse 
to the morally better, and of the immutability of intention which 
thus becomes known to him, he may hope for a further uninter- 
rapted continuation of this progress, however long his existence 
may last, even beyond this life.* But he cannot hope here or at 

* The coavicdon of the immutability of character in progress toward 
the good may appear to be imposable for a cxeatnre. For this reason, Chris- 
tian doctrine lets it derive from the same Spirit whidi works sanctification, 
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any foreseeable point of his future existence to be fuUjr adequate 
to God’s will, without indulgence or remission which would 
not harmonize with justice, 'fiiis he can do only in the infinity 
of his duration which God alone can survey. 

V. THE EXISTENCE OF GOD AS A POSTULATE OF PURE 
PRACTICAL REASON 

The moral law led, in the foregoing anal37sis, to a practical 
problem which is assigned solely by pure reason and without 
any concurrence of sensuous incentives. It is the problem of 
the completeness of the first and principal part of the highest 
good, viz., morality; since this problem can be solved only in 
eternity, it led to the postulate of immortality. The same law 
must also lead us to amirm the possibility of the second element 
of the highest good, i.e., happiness proportional to that morality; 
it must do so just as disinterestedly as heretofore, by a purely 
impartial reason. This it can do on the supposition of the exist- 
ence of a cause adequate to this effect, Le., it must postulate the 
existence of God as necessarily belonging to the possibility of 
the highest good (the object of our wiU which is necessarily 
connected with the moral legislation of pure reason). We pro- 
ceed to exhibit this connection in a convmcing manner. 

Happiness is the condition of a rational being in the world, in 
whose whole existence everything goes according to wish and 
will. It thus rests on the harmony of nature with his entire end 
and with the essential detennining ground of his will. But the 
moral law commands, as a law of freedom, by grounds of de- 
termination which are wholly independent of nature and its 
harmony with our faculty of desire (as incentives). Still, the 


i.e., this firm intendon and therewith the consciousness of steadfastness in 
moral progress. But naturally one who is conscious of having persisted, 
from legitimate moral modves, to the end of a long life in a progress to 
the better may wdl have the comforting hope, though not the cer- 
tainty, that he will be steadfast in these principles in an existence con- 
dnuing beyond this life. Though he can never be justified in his own eyes 
either here or in the hoped-mr increase of natural perfecdon together 
with an increase of his dudes, nevertheless in this progress toward a goal 
infinitdiy remote (a progress which in God’s sight is regarded as equivalent 
to possession) he can mve prospect of a blessed future. For ‘‘blessed” is 
the word which reason uses to dWignate a perfect well-being inde{>endent 
of all contingent causes in the world. Like holiness, it is an idea wmch can 
be contained only in an infinite progress and its totality and thus is never 
fully reached by any creature. 
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q rfing rational being in the world is not at the same time the 
of the world and of nature itself. Hence there is not the 
slig htest ground in the moral law for a necessary connection 
between the morality and propordonate happiness of a being 
which belongs to the world as one of its parts and as thus de- 
pendent on it. Not being nature’s cause, m will cannot by its 
own strength bring nature, as it touches on his happiness, into 
complete harmony with his practical principles. Nevertheless, 
in the pracdcal task of pure reason, Le., in the necessary en- 
deavor*^ after the highest good, such a connection is postulated 
as necessary: we should seek to further the highest good (which 
therefore must be at least possible) . Therefore also the existence 
is postulated of a cause of the whole of nature, itself distinct 
from nature, which contains the ground of the exact coincidence 
of happiness with morality. This supreme cause, however, must 
contiw the ground of the agreement of nature not merely with 
a law of the will of rational beings but with the idea of this law 
so far as they make it the supreme ground of determination of 
the wilL Thus it contains the ground of the agreement of nature 
not merely with actions mor^ m their form but also with their 
morality as the motive to such actions, Le., with their moral in- 
tention. Therefore, the highest good is possible in the world 
only on the supposition of a supreme cause of nature which has 
a causality corresponding to the moral intendon. Now a beii^ 
which is capable of acdons by the idea of laws is an intelligence 
(a radonal being), and the causality of such a being accordii^ 
to this idea of laws is his will. Therefore, the supreme cause of 
nature, in so far as it must be presupposed for the highest good, 
is a being which is the cause (and conse^uen^ the author) of 
nature throt^h understanding and will, Le., (^d. As a conse- 
quence, the postulate of the possibility of a highest derived good 
(the best world) is at the same time the postulate of the reality 
of a highest original good, namely, the existence of God. Now 
it was our duty to promote the highest good; and it is not mere- 
ly our piivil^e but a necessity connected with duty as a req- 
uisite to presuppose the possibility of this highest good. This 
presupposidon is made only under the condidon of the existence 
of God, and this condidon inseparably connects this supposition 
with duty. Therefore, it is morally necessary to assume the 
existence of God. 

It is well to notice here that this moral necessity is subjective, 

41. UBearbeiamg.J 
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Le., a need, and not objective, Le^ duty itself. For there cannot 
be any duty to assume the existence of a thing, because such a 
supposition concerns only the theoretical use of reason. It is also 
not to be understood tmt the assumption of the existence of 
God is necessary as a ground of all obligation in general (for 
this rests, as has been fully shown, solely on the autonomy of 
reason itself). All that here belongs to duty is the endeavor to 
produce and to furdier the highest good in the world, the exist- 
ence of which may thus be postulated though our reason cannot 
conceive it except by presupposing a highest intelligence, lb 
assume its existence is thus connected with the consdousness of 
our duly, though this assumption itself belongs to the realm of 
theoretical reason. Considered only in reference to the latter, it 
is a h37pothesis, i.e., a ground of explanation. But in reference to 
the comprehensibility of an object (the highest good) placed 
before us by the moral law, and thus as a pracdcd need, it can 
be called faith and even pure rational faith, because pure reason 
alone (by its theoretical as well as practical employment) is the 
source from which it springs. 

From this deduction it now becomes dear why the Greek 
schools could never succeed in solvii^ their problem of the 
practical possibility of the highest good. It was because they 
mad e the rule of the use which the human will makes of its free- 
dom the sole and self-sitSEident ground of its possibility, think- 
ing that they had no need of the existence of God for this pur- 
pose. They were certainly correct in establishii^ the prindple 
of morals by itself, independently of this postulate and merely 
from the relation of reason to the will, thus making the prindple 
of morality the supreme practical condition of the highest good; 
but this prindple was not the entire condition of its possibility. 
The Epi^eans had indeed raised a wholly false prindple of 
morality, i.e., that of happiness, into the supreme one, and for 
law had substituted a maYim of arbitrary choice of each accord- 
ing to his inclination. But they proceeded consistently enough, 
in that! th^ degraded their hottest good in proportion to me 
baseness of thw prindple and expected no neater happiness 
than that which could be attained through human prudmce 
(wherein both temperance and the moderation of inclinations 
belong), though everyone knows prudence to be scarce enough 
and to produce diverse results according to circumstances, not 
to mention the exceptions which their maxims continualty ^d 
to admit and which made them worthless as laws. The Stoics, 
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on the other hand, had chosen their supreme practical principle, 
virtue, <]^uite correctly as the condition of the highest good. But 
as thw miagined the degree of virtue which is required for its 
pure law as completely attainable in this life, they not only 
exaggerated the moral capacity of man, under the name of 
“sage,” beyond all the limits of his nature, making it into some- 
thing which is contradicted by all our knowledge of men; they 
also refused to accept the second component of the highest 
good, i.e., happiness, as a special object of human desire. Rather, 
they made meir sage, like a god in the consciousness of the 
excellence of his person, wholly independent of nature (as 
regards his own contentment), exposing him to the evils of life 
but not subjecting him to them. ( Tl^ also represented him as 
free from everything morally evil.) Thus they really left out of 
the highest good the second element (personal happiness), since 
they placed the highest good only in acting and in contentment 
with one’s own personal worth, including it in the consciousness 
of moral character. But the voice of their own nature could have 
sufficiently refuted this. 

The doctrine of Christianity,* even when not regarded as a 

* The view is commonly hdd that the Christian precept of morals has 
no advant^e over the moral concept of the Stoics in respect to its purity; 
but the difr^ence between them is nevertheless obvious. The Stoic system 
makes the consciousness of strength of mind the pivot around which all 
moral intentions should tom; and, if the followers of this mtem spoke of 
duties and even defined them accurately, they nevertheless placed the 
incentives and the real determining ground of the will in an elevation of 
character above the base incentives of the senses which have their power 
only through weakness of the mind. Virme was, therefore, for them a 
certain heroism of the sage who, raising himself above the animal nature 
of man, was sujQQicient to himself, subject to no temptation to transgress 
the moral law, and elevated above dunes though he propounded duties to 
others. But all this th^ could not have done had they conceived this law 
in the same purity and rigor as does the precept of the Gospd. If I under- 
stand by ‘Idea” a perfection to which the senses can give nothing adequate, 
the moral ideas are not transcendent, i.e., of such a kind that we cannot 
even sufficiendy define the concept or of which we are uncertain whether 
there is a corresponding object (as are the ideas of speculative reason); 
rather, they serve as modds of practical perfection, as an indispensable 
rule of moral conduct, and as a standard for comparison. If I now regard 
Christian morals from their philosophical side, it appears in comparison 
with the ideas of the Greek schools as follows: the ideas of die Cynics, 
Epicureans, Stoics, and Christians are, respectivdy, the simplicity of nature, 
prudence, wisdom, and holiness. In respect to the way they achieve diem, 
the Greek schools differ in that the Cynics found common sense suffi- 
cient, while the others found it in die path of science, and thus all hdd it 
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reUgious docttine, gives at this point a concept of the highest 
good (the Kingdom of God) which is alone sufELcient to the 
strictest demand of practical reason. The moral law is holy 
(unyielding) and demands holiness of morals, although all moral 
perfection to which man can attain is only virtue, i.e., a law- 
abiding disposition resulting from respect for the law and thus 
implying consciousness of a continuous propensity to transgress 
it or at least to a defilement, i.e., to an admixture of many spuri- 
ous (not moral) motives to obedience to the law; consequently, 
man can achieve only a self-esteem combined with humility. 
And thus with respect to the holiness required by the Christian 
law, nothing remains to the creature but endless progress, 
though for me same reason hope of endless duration is justified. 
The worth of a character completely accordant with the moral 
law is infinite, because all possible happiness in the judgment of 
a wise and omnipotent dispenser of happiness has no other limi- 
tation than the lack of fitness of rational beings to their duty. 
But the moral law does not of itself promise happiness, for the 
latter is not, according to concepts of any order of nature, nec- 
essarily connected with obedience to the law. Christian ethics 
supplies this defect of the second indispensable component of 
the highest good by presenting a world wherein reasonable 
beings single-mindeoly devote themselves to the moral law; this 
is the Kingdom of God, in which nature and morality come into 
a harmony, which is foreign to each as such, through a holy 
Author of the world, who makes possible the derived highest 

S iod. The holiness of morals is prescribed to them even in this 
e as a guide to conduct, but the well-being proportionate to 
this, which is bhss, is thought of as attainable only in eternity. 
This is due to the fact that me former must always be the pattern 
of their conduct in every state, and progressing toward it is even 
in this life possible and necessary, whereas the latter, under the 
name of happiness, cannot (as far as our own capacity is con- 
cerned) be reached in this life and therefore is made only an 
object of hope. Nevertheless, the Christian principle of momlity 

to lie in the mere use of man’s natural powers. Christian ethics, because 
it formulated its precept as pure and uncompromising (as befits a ixmial 
precept), destroyed man’s confidence of beine wholfy adequate to it, at 
least m this life; but it re-established it by enablmg us to hope that, if we 
act as well as lies in our power, what is not in our power will come to our 
aid from another source, whether we know in what way or not. Aristotle 
and Plato differed only as to the origin of our moral concepts. 
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is not theological and thus heteronomous, being ratiier the auton- 
omy of pure practical reason itself, because it does not make 
the knowledge of God and His will the basis of these laws but 
Tnakfts such knowledge the basis only of succeeding to the high- 
est good on condition of obedience to these laws; it places the 
real incentive to obedience to the laws not in the desired con- 
sequences of obedience but in the conception of dn^ alone, in 
true observance of which the worthiness to attain the ktter alone 
consists. 

In this manner, through the concept of the highest good as 
the object and final end of pure practical reason, the moral law 
leads to reli^on. Religion is the recognition of all duties as 
divine commands, not as sanctions, i.e., arbitrary and contingent 
ordinances of a foreign will, but as essential kws of any free 
will as such. Even as such, they must be regarded as commands 
of the Supreme Being because we can hope for the highest good 
(to strive for which is made our duty by the moral kw) only 
from a morally perfect (holy and beneficent) and omnipotent 
will; and, therefore, we can hope to attain it only through har- 
mony with this will. But here again everything remains disin- 
terested and based only on doty, without the basis being pkced 
in fear or hope as incentives, which, if they became pnnciples, 
would destroy the entire moral worth of the actions. The moral 
kw command us to make the highest possible good in a world 
the final object of aU our conduct. This I caimot hope to efFect 
except through the agreement of my will with that of a holy 
and beneficent Author of the world. And although my own 
hwpiness is included in the concept of the highest good as a 
whole wherein the greatest happiness is thought of as connected 
in exact proportion to the greatest degree of moral perfection 
possible to creatures, sdll it is not happiness but the moral kw 
(which, in fact, sternly pkces restricting conditions upon my 
boundless lon^ng for happiness) which is proved to be the 
ground determining the will to farther the highest good. 

Therefore, morak is not really the doctrine of how to make 
ourselves happy but of how we are to be worthy of happiness. 
Only if reli^on is added to it can the hope arise of someday 
participating in hwpiness in proportion as we endeavored not 
to be unworthy or it. 

One is worthy of possessing a thing or a state when his pos- 
session is harmonious with the highest good. Wc can easily see 
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now that all worthiness is a matter of moral conduct, because 
this constitutes the condition of everything else (which belongs 
to one’s state [not his action]) in the concept of the highest 
good, i.e., participation in happiness. From this there foUows 
that one must never consider morals itself as a doctrine of hap- 
piness, Le., as an instruction in how to acquire happiness. For 
morals has to do only with the rational conmdon {comUtio sine 
qua non) of happiness and not with means of achieving it. But 
when morals (which imposes only duties instead of providing 
rules for selfish wishes) is completely expounded, and a moral 
wish has been awakened to promote the highest good (to bring 
the Kingdom of God to us), which is a wish based on law and 
one to which no selfish mind could have aspired, and when for 
the sake of this wish the stra to religion has been taken— then 
only can ethics be called a doctrine of happiness, because the 
hope for it first arises with religion. 

From this it can also be seen that, if we inquire into God’s 
final end in creating the world, we must name not the happiness 
of rational bein|^ in the world but the highest good, which adds 
a further condition to the wish of ratio^ beings to be happy, 
viz., the condition of being worthy of happiness, which is the 
morality of these beings, for this alone contains the standard by 
which they can hope to participate in happmess at the hand of 
a vAse creator. For since wisdom, theoretically regarded, means 
the knowledge of the highest good and, practically, the suit- 
ability of the will to the highest good, one cannot ascribe to a 
supreme independent wisdom an end based merdy on benevo- 
lence. For we cannot conceive the action of this benevolence 
(with respect to the happiness of rational beings) except as con- 
formable to the restncdve conditions of harmo^ with the 
holiness* of His will as the highest original good. Then perhaps 
those who have placed the end of creation in the glory of God, 

* Licidentally, and in order to make the peculiarity of this concept 
dear, I make me foUotsing remark. Since we ascribe vaiions attiibntes to 
God, whose qudity we £nd suitable also to creatures (tjg^ power, knowl- 
edge, presence, goodness, etc.) , though in God th^ are preset in a higher 
degree under such names as omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence, and 
perfect goodness, etc., there are three which exdusivdly and without quali- 
fication of magnitude are ascribed to God, and they are all moraL He is the 
only holy, the only blessed, and the rnily wise being, because these concepts 
of themselves imply unlimitedness. By the arrangement of these He is thus 
the hdy lawgiver (and creator), the beneficent rder (and snstainer), 
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provided this is not thought of anthropomorphically as an incli- 
nation to be esteemed, have found the best term. For nothing 
glorifies God more than what is the most estimable thing in the 
world, namely, respect for His command, the observance of 
sacred duty which His law imposes on us, when there is added 
to this EBs glorious plan of crowning such an excellent order 
with corresponding happiness. If the latter, to speak in human 
terms, makes Him wormy of love, by the former He is an object 
of adoration- Human beii^ can win love by doing good, but 
by this alone even they never win respect; the greatest well- 
doing does them honor only by being exercised according to 
worthiness. 

It follows of itself that, in the order of ends, man (and every 
rational being) is an end-in-himself, i.e., he is never to be used 
merely as a means for someone (even for God) without at the 
ffiiTnft time being himself an end, and that thus the humanity in 
our person must itself be holy to us, because man is subject to 
the moral law and therefore subject to that which is of itself 
holy, and it is only on account of this and in a^eement with this 
that an3rthirg can be called holy. For this morm law is founded on 
the autonomy of his will as a free will, which by its universal 
laws must necessarily be able to agree with that to which it sub- 
jects itsdf. 

VL ON THE POSTULATES OF PURE PBACTTCAL REASON 
IN GENERAL 

The postulates of pure practical reason all proceed from the 
prindpte of moraU^, which is not a postulate but a law by 
which reason directly determines the will This will, by the 
fact that it is so determined, as a pure will requires these neces- 
sary conditions for obedience to its precept. These postulates 
are not theoretical dogmas but presuppositions of necessarily 
practical import; thus, while they do not extend speculative 
raowledge, they give objective reality to the ideas of specula- 
tive reason in general (by means of their rdation to the practical 
sphere), andthey justify it in holding to concepts the possibility 
of which it could not otherwise even venture to afihm. 


and the just judge. These three attributes contain everything whereby God 
is the object of rdigion, and in coofoimity to them me metaphysical per- 
fections of themselves arise in reason. 
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These postulates are those of immortality, of freedom affirma- 
tively regarded (as the causality of a being so far as he belongs 
to the intelligible world), and of the existence of God. The first 
derives from the practically necessary condition of a duration 
adequate to the perfect fulfilment of the moral law. The second 
comes from the necessaiy presupposition of independence from 
the world of sense and of the capacity of determining man’s will 
by the law of an intell^ible world, Le., the law of freedom itself; 
the third arises from the necessary condition of such an intelligi- 
ble world by which it may be the highest good, through the 
presupposition of the highest independent good, i.e., the exist- 
ence of God. 

The prospect of the highest good, necess^ through respect 
for the moru law and the consequent supposition of its objective 
reality, thus leads through postulates of practical reason to 
concepts which the specmtive reason only exhibited as prob- 
lems which it could not solve. It leads first to the problem of 
immortality, in the solution of which speculative reason could 
only commit paralogisms, because the marks of permanence, by 
which the psychological concept of an ultimate subject neces- 
sarily ascribed to the soul in self-consciousness, were lacking 
though they were needed to complete the real conception of a 
substance. Practical reason, through the postulate of fimess to 
the moral law in the highest good as the whole end of practical 
reason, consigns to this subject the requisite duration. Secondly, 
it leads to the concept which speculative reason contained only 
as an antinomy, and the solution of which it could base only on 
a problematic^, though thinkable, concept whose objective 
reality was not provable or determinable by speculative reason. 
This is the cosmological idea of an intelligible world and the 
consciousness of our existence in it. It leads to this by means of 
the postulate of freedom (the reality of which practical reason 
exhmits in the moral law, at the same time exhibiting the law 
of an intelligible world, which the speculative reason could 
only indicate but whose concept it could not define). Thirdly, 
it gives significance to what speculative reason could indeed 
think but Wl to leave indeterminate as a mere transcendental 
ideal, i.e., to the theological concept of a Fkst Being. This sig- 
nificance isjriven in a practical point of view, Le., as a condition 
of the possibility of the object of a will determined by that law. 
It is that of a supreme principle of the highest good m an intdi- 
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ligible world having sovereign power in it by means of a moral 
l^isladon. 

Is our knowledge really widened in such a way by pure prac- 
tical reason, and is that which was transcendent for specumtive 
reason immanent in practical reason? Certainly, but only from 
a practical point of view. For we thereby Imow neither the 
nature of our soul nor the intelligible world nor the Supreme 
Being as they are in themsdves but have only united the con- 
cepts of them in a practical concept of the highest good as die 
object of our will and have done so entirely a priori through 

E ure reasoa We have so united them only by means of the moral 
iw and merely in relation to it, with reject to the object which 
it commands. But how freedom is possible, and how we should 
think theoretically and positively of this type of causality, is not 
thereby discovered. All that is comprehended is that such a 
causality is postulated through the moral law and for its sake. It 
is the same with the remairung ideas, whose possibility cannot 
be fathomed by human understanding, though no sophistry will 
ever wrest from the conviction of even the most ordinary man 
an admission that they are not true. 

vn. HOW IS IT POSSIBLE TO CONCEIVE OF EXTENDING PURE 
. REASON IN A PRACTICAL RESPECT WITHOUT THEREBY 
EXTENDING ITS KNOWLEDGE AS SPECULATIVE? 

In order not to be too abstract, we shall answer this question 
by direct application to the present case. In order to extend pure 
knowledge practically, an a priori purpose must be given, i.e., 
an end as an object (of the will) which, independently of all 
theoretical principles, is thought of as practically necessaty 
through a cat^ncal imperative directly determining the will 
In this case, the object is the highest good; but it is not possible 
unless three theoretical concepts are presupposed: freedom, 
immortality, and God. Since they are pure concepts of reason, 
however, no corresponding intuition can be given and conse- 
quently no objective reality for them can be found in a theo- 
retical way. Therefore, through the practical law, which re- 

a uires the existence of the highest good possible in the world, 
iiere is postulated the possibihty of those objects of pure specu- 
lative reason, whose objective reality could not be assured by 
speculative reason. By this, then, the theoretical knowledge of 
pure reason does obtain an accession, but it consists only in this— 
that those concepts which for it are otherwise problematical 
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(merely thinkable) are now described assertorically as actually 
^ving objects, because practical reason inexorably requires the 
existence of these objects for the possibility of iispracticaUy and 
absolutely necess^ obje<^ the highest good. Tneoretical rea- 
son is, therefore, justified in assunung them. 

This extension of the theoretical reason, however, is not an 
extension of the ^eculative. That is, a positive use cannot be 
made of those object^ for theoretical purposes. For nothing more 
has here been accomplished by practical reason than to show 
that those concepts are real and actually have (possible) objects, 
but no intuitions of them are thereby given (wd indeed none 
can be demanded), and thus no synthetic proposition is made 
possible by conceding their reality. Consequently, this dis- 
closure does not in the least help us in a speculative respect, but 
it does aid us with reference to the practical use of pure reason 
in extending our knowledge in this field. The three aforemen- 
tioned ideas of speculative reason are not themselves cognitions; 
they are, nevertheless, transcendent thoughts in whidh there is 
nothing impossible. Now throuigh an apodictic practical law, 
they, as necessary conditions or the possibility of that which 
this law requires to be made an object, acquire objective reality. 
That is to say, th^ show by this diat they have objects, but we 
cannot indicate how their concept refers to an object; this, too, 
is not yet knowledge of these objects, for we can thereby 
neither make synthetic judgments about them nor theoretically 
determine their application. Ginsequently, we can make no 
theoretical rational use of them, and it is in this that all specula- 
tive knowledge of reason actually consists. Nevertheless, theo- 
retical knowledge not of these objects but of reason in general 
was extended so far that, by the practical postulates, objects 
were given to those ideas, and a merely problematical thought 
thereby obtained objective reality. It was therefore no octension 
of knowledge of given supersensuous objects, but still an exten- 
sion of theoretics reason and of its knowledge with reject to 
the supersensuous in general, inasmuch as Imowledge is com- 
pelled to concede that there are such objects without more 
exactly d afining them, and thus without being able to extend 
this knowledge of objects given to it only on practical grounds 
and only for practical use. For this accession, pure theoretical 
reason has thus to thank its pure practical faculty, for all these 
ideas are to it transcendent and without objects. Here they be- 
come inmnanent and constitutive, since they are the grounds of 
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the possibility of realizing the necessary object of pure practical 
reason (the highest good); for otherwise they are transcendent 
and merely regulative principles of ^eculative reason, which 
is charged with the task not of assuming a new object beyond 
experience but only of ^proaching p^ecdon in its emplcw- 
ment within experience. (Jnce in possession of this accession, for 
the security of its practical employment it will set to work as 
speculative reason with these ideas m a negative manner, i.e., not 
broadening but purifying, in order to ward off anthropomor- 
phism as the source or superstition (apparent extension of those 
concepts through alleged experience) and fanaticism which 
promises such an extension through supersensuous intuition or 
reelings. Both of these are obstacles to the practical use of pure 
reason, and the safeguard against them certainly belongs in the 
extension of our knowledge in a practical direction, without 
contradicdug the admission that reason has not gained anything 
at all in a speculative direction. 

To each employment of reason with respect to objects, pure 
concepts of me understanding (categories) are required, for 
without them no object can be l^ought. These can be applied 
to the theoretical emplojmient of reason, Le., to that kmd of 
knowledge only in case intuition (which is alwa)^ sensuous) is 
supplied as their basis in order that through it an object of pos- 
sime experience may be presented. Ideas of reason, which can- 
not be given m any experience, are that which I would have to 
think here through categories in order to know the object. But 
here we have not to do with theoretical knowledge of objects 
of these ideas but only with whether they do have objects or not. 
This reality is supplied by pure practical reason, and in relation 
to them theoretics reason has nothing further to do than merely 
to think those objects by means of categories. This occurs very 
well, as we have elsewhere clearly shown, without need of intui- 
tion (either sensuous or supersensuous), because the categories 
have their seat and origin in pure understanding as the sole 
faculty of thinking independent of and prior to any intuition; 
and they alwa3ts signify only an object in general, in whatever 
way it may be given to us. Now no object in intuition can be 

g iven to the categories so far as they are applied to these ideas; 
ut that such an object really exists and that here the category 
as a mere form of thought is not empty but has significance— 
this is sufSdently demonstrated by an object which practical 
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reason indubitably presents in the concept of the highest good, 
namely, by the reality of the conc^ts which are required for 
the possibility of the highest good. But even the least extension 
of our knowledge by theoretical principles is not effected by 
this accession. 

When these ideas of God, an intelligible world (the Kingdom 
of God), and immortality are further defined with predicates 
derived from our own nature, such definition caiuiot be r^arded 
as making pure rational ideas sensuous (which is equivalent to 
anthropomorphism) or as beii^ a transcendent knowledge of 
snpersensuous objects. For these predicates are nothing else 
than imderstanding and will, in their contrasting relationship to 
one another, as they must be thought in the moral law, he., as 
th^ must be thought only in so w as a pure pracdcd use is 
made of them. Everything dse which pertains psychologically 
to these concepts, Le., everything known only as we empirically 
observe- these faculties of ours in thdr exercise, is therefore 
abstracted from them. For example, it is disregarded that human 
understanding is discursive, that its presentations are thoughts 
and not intmtions, that intuitions succeed each other in tune, 
that the human is always dependent for its contentment 
upon the existence of its object, etc., none of which can be the 
case widi the highest being. Thus there remains nothing more 
in the concepts by which we think a pure rational being than 
what is directly required for thi nking a moral law. There re- 
mains, then, a miowledge of God, but only in a practical con- 
text And if we essay to extend it to a theoretical context, we get 
a divine understanding which does not think but intuits and a 
will which is directed to objects on the existence of which its 
contentment does not in the least depend. (I need not even men- 
tion the transcendental predicates, e.g., of magnitude of odst- 
ence, duration, which is not in time even though this is the only 
means by which we can think of the magnitude of existence.) 
All of them are just qualities of which we can form no concept 
which is adequate to knowledge of objects. AVe learn in this 
way that they can never be used in a theory of supersensuous 
beings and that therefore from the theoretical aspect they can 
never support speculative knowledge, their use being restricted 
sol^ to me practice of the moral kw. 

The ktter is so obvious and can be so clearly proved by fact 
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that one can confidendy challenge all alleged natural theolo- 
gians (a curious name)* to dte one single definitive attribute 
(beyond the merely ontological predicates) of their object (say, 
of the understanding or the will), of which one could not irref- 
utably show that, when everything anthropomorphic is re- 
moved, only the word remains, without there being any possi- 
bility of connecting the least concept with it by which an exten- 
sion of theoretical knowledge might be expected. But as to the 
practical, there still remains to us, of the attributes of an under- 
standing and a will, the concept of a relation which is given 
objecdve reality by the pracdcd law, which a priori determines 
precisely this relation or the understanding to the will If this is 
once done, reality is given to the concept of the object of a 
morally determined will (i.e., to the highest good), and there- 
with the conditions of its possibili^, the ideas of God, freedom, 
and immortality. But this reality is still given only with refer- 
ence to the practice of the moral law and not for any speculative 
use. 

After this reminder it is easy to find the answer to the impor- 
tant question: Is the concept of God a concept belonging to 
ph3^cs (and thus also to metaphysics, as this only contains the 
pure a priori principles of physics in ^eir universal import) or 
a concept belonging to morals? lb have recourse to God, as the 
Author of all things, in explaining the arrangements of nature 
and their chaises is at any rate not a physical explanation but 
a compile comession that one has come to the end of his phi- 
losophy, smce he is compdded to assume something of which in 
itself he otherwise has no concept in order to conceive of the 
possibility of something he sees before his very eyes. It is impos- 
sible by means of metaphysics to progress from knowledge of 
this world to concepits of God and a proof of his existence 
through cogent inferences, because we should have to know 
this world as the most perfect possible whole, and to this end 

* “Leaming” is a wid properly applied only to the historical sciences. 
Consequently, only the teacher of revealed thedogy can be called a 
lhed<%ian.^ But it one wishes to call someone who is in possession of the 
rati(»m sciences (mathematics and philosophy) a “learned” man, even 
though this would contradict the meaning of me word (which attribnies 
to learning only that which must be taught and thus wlut one cannot of 
himsdf dncover by reason), the philosopher with his knowledge of ( 3 od 
as a pontive science would certainly cut too poor a figure to cfeserve the 
name of a “learned” man. 

42. [QattesgeUbrter, lit, “God-leamed.”] 
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we should have to know all possible worlds in order to compare 
it to them— in short, we should have to be omniscient— in order 
to say that it is only possible through a God, however we under- 
stand this concept, m know completely the existence of this 
Being from mere concrats is absolutely impossible, for any 
existential proposition which asserts the existence of a being of 
which I have a concept is a synthetic proposition; that is, it is 
such that I must go beyond me concept and assert more than 
was thought in it, namely, that outside the understanding there 
is an object corresponding to the concept within the imder- 
standing. This assertion obviously cannot be reached by any 
inference. 

Thus there remains to reason onty one sii^le procedure by 
which it can arrive at this knowledge: as pure reason it must 
determine its object by starting from the supreme principle of 
its pure poetical use (since tn^ is directed in every case only 
to me existence of something as a consequence of reason) . In the 
unavoidable task of directing the will to the highest good, there 
is not only shown the necessity of assuming such a First Being 
in relation to the possibility of this good in the world but— which 
is more remarkable— there is also shown an exachiy defined cxin- 
cept of this being, something completely lacking m the progress 
of reason in the path of nature. Since we know only a small part 
of this world and even less can compare it with all possible 
worlds, we can very well infer from its order, design, and 
magnitude to a wise, beneficent, and powerful Author of it, but 
not that He is all-knowing, all-good, and all-powerful. It may 
even be conceded that one is privileged to supplement this un- 
avoidable lach by a permissible and wholly reasonable hypoth- 
esis to the effect that since wisdom, beneficence, etc., are dis- 
phyed in all the parts offered to our more exact knowledge, it 
win be the same with all the rest, and that therefore it is reason- 
able to ascribe every possible perfection to the Author of the 
world. But these are not inferences in which we can pride our- 
selves on our insight; they are only liberties which may be 
allowed but which need further recommendation before they 
can be used. On the path of empirical inquiry (physics), the 
exmeept of God always remains a concept of the perfection of 
the First Being which is not accurately enough defined to be 
held suitable to the concept of Deity. (And wim metaphysics in 
its transcendental part nothing at aU can be accomplished.) 

When I now try to test this concept by reference to the object 
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of practical reason, I find that the moral principle admits this 
concept as possible only under the presupposition of an Author 
of the world having the highest perfection. This Being must be 
omniscient, in order to be able to know my conduct even to the 
most intimate parts of my intention in all possible cases and in 
the entire future. In order to allot fitting consequences to it. He 
must be omnipotent; and similarly for omnipresence, eternity, 
etc. Thus the moral law, by the concrat of the highest good as 
the object of a pure practical reason, defines the concept of the 
First Being as tmt of a Supreme Being. This camiot be accom- 
plished by the physical (and its higher development, the meta- 
ph3^cal) or, consequently, by any speculative procedure of 
reason. Therefore, the concept of God is one \^ch belongs 
originally not to ph3rsics, i.e., to speculative reason, but to morah. 
The same may be said of the other concepts of reason which we 
have previously treated as postulates of reason in its practical use. 

In the history of Greek philosophy before Anaxagoras there is 
no definite trace of a pure rational theolo^. The reason for 
this is not that the earlier philosophers lacked the understanding 
and insight to raise themselves to it by way of speculation, at 
least wim the aid of a very reasonable hypothesis. F or what could 
be easier than the thought which of itself occurs to everyone, to 
assume a single radonal world cause possessing every p^ecdon 
instead of several difiFerent causes or indeterminate degrees of 
perf ecdon? But the evils in the world appeared to them to be too 
important an objecdon for them to hold such a hypothesis to be 
justified. Thus they showed their understanding and insight pre- 
cisely in that they did not permit themselves this hypothesis but 
rather sought among natural causes to see whether th^ could 
find among them the character and competence required for the 
primordial beings. But when this acute people had progressed 
m enough in their inquiries to deal philosophically even with 
moral subjects, about which other peoples had never done more 
than talk, th^ found for the first time a new need, a practical 
need which gave them the definite concept of the First Being. 
In this specukdve reason was only a spectator, or at best it had 
the ment of embellishing a concept 'vmch did not grow on its 
own ground and of promoting it vrith a series of confirmations 
drawn from the observation of nature (which now for the first 
time came into play). It did not have to strengthen ihe authority 
of this concept (wltich was already established) but only to make 
a show with an alleged theoretical insight of reason. 
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By this reminder, the reader of the Critique of ^ure specu- 
lative reason will be convinced how much that labonous deduc- 
tion of the categories was needed for theology and morals and 
how fruitful it was for them. For if we place them in the pure 
understanding, it is only by this deduction that we are prevented 
from holding ^em, with Plato, to be inborn and from erecting 
on them transcendent presumptions and theories of the super- 
sensuous end to which we can see, making theology merdy a 
magic lantern of phantoms. And if, on the other hand, they are 
held to be acquired, this deduction prevents us from limiting 
their use, with Epicurus, to sensuous objects and grounds of 
determination even when their use is practical But the critique 
showed in that deduction, first, that they are not of empirical 
origin but have their source and place a priori in pure under- 
standing; and, second, that since mey are related to objects in 
general independently of an intuition of them, they produce 
theoretical knowledge only by application to empirical objects. 
Yet it showed, furthermore, that they enable us to have definite 
thoughts about the supersensuous when applied to an object 
given by pure practical reason, but only so far as this is defined 
by precucates which necessarily belong to a pure practical pur- 
pose and its possibili^, as given a priori Speculative restriction 
and practical extension of pure reason bnng pure reason into 
that relation of equivalence, wherein reason as sudh can be suit- 
ably used; and this example proves better than any other that the 

e th to wisdom, if it is assured and not made impassable or mis- 
tding, must for us men unavoidably pass through science. But 
we can be sure that it leads to that goal only after the completion 
of science. 

vm. ON ASSENT ARISING FROM A NEED OF PURE REASON 

A need of pure reason in its speculative use leads only to hy- 
potheses; that of pure practical reason, to postulates. For, in me 
mst case, I may ascend from the result as far as I wish in the series 
of conditions, and I shall need an ultimate ground not in order to 
give objective reality to the result (e.g., the causal connection of 
things and changes m the world) but only in order completely 
to satisfy my inquiring reason with respect to them. Thus before 
me I see order and design in nature, and I do not need to go over 
to speculation in order to assure myself of their reality, though in 
ord^ to explain them I need to presuppose a Deity as their cause; 
but since an inference from an effect to a definite cause, espe- 
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dally to one so exactly and j)erfectly defined as we have to think 
Goa to be, is alwa}^ uncertain and lalUble, such a presupposition 
cannot be brought to a higher degree of certainly than the ac- 
knowledgment that it is the most reasonable opinion for us men. 

A need of pure practical reason, on the other hand, is based on 
a duty to nuixe something (the highest good) the object of my 
will so as to promote it with all my strength. In doing so, I must 
presuppose 5s possibili^ and also its conditions, which are God, 
freedom, and immortality; for these conditions I am not in a posi- 
tion to prove W my speculative reason, though I cannot disprove 
them other. Ihis duty is based on an apodicdc law, the moral 
law, which is independent of these presupposidons, and thus in 
need of no further support from theoredcal opinions on the 
inner character of things, on the secret final end of the world 
order, or on a ruler presiding over it in order to bind us com- 
pletely to acdons uncondidonally conformable to the law. But 
the subjecdve effect of this law, i.e., the intcndon w'hich is suit- 
able to this law and whidi is necessaiy because of it, the inten- 
don to promote the pracdcally possible highest good, at least 
presupposes that the latter is possible. Otherwise it would be 
practically impossible to strive for the object of a concept, 
which, at bottom, would be empty and without an object. 
Now the aforementioned postulates concern only the ph 3 rsical 
or metaphysical conditions (that is, those l}dng in the nature of 
thii^) of the possibility of ^e highest good, though not for the 
sake of some arbitrary speculative design but only for the sake 
of a practically necessary end of the pure rational will which 
does not here choose but rather obeys an inexorable command 
of reason. Hiis command of reason has its ground objective^ in 
the character of things as they must be universally judged by 
pure reason and is not based on inclination, which would by no 
means justify us in assuming the means to be possible or the 
object to be real for the sake of that which we wish on merely 

* But even here vre could not all^ a need of reason if there were not 
before ns a problenutdcal but inevitable concept of reason, that of an 
absolutely necessary bdi^. This concept reqtures to be defined, and, 
when the tendency to extend [die competence of reason] is added, it is 
the objective ground of a need of speculative reason, which is the need 
to define more accnratdy the concept of a necessary beir^ which will 
serve as the ultimate ground of (^ers and thus to characterize this neces- 
sary being by a distinedve marln Without such prior necessary problems 
thm are no needs, at least none of pure reason, the others being needs 
of indinaiion. 
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subjective grounds. This is, therefore, an absolutely necessaiy 
need and justifies its presupposition not merely as an allowable 
hypothesis but as a practical postulate. Granted that the pure 
moral law inexorably binds every man as a command (not as a 
rule of prudence), tJie righteous man may say: I will that there 
be a God, that my existence in this world be also an existence in a 
pure world of the understanding outside the system of natural 
connections, and finally that my duration be endless. I stand by 
this and will not give up this belief, for this is the only case where 
my interest inevitably determines my judgment because I will 
not yield an}^ng ot this interest; I do so without any attention 
to sophistries, however little I may be able to answer them or 
oppose them with others more plausible.* 

In order to avoid all misinterpretations of the use of such an 
unusual concept as that of pure practical faith, I may add one 
more remark. It might almost seem as if this rational faith is here 
decreed as a command to assume as possible the highest good. 
But faith that is commanded is an absurdity. If one remembers 
from the preceding analysis what is needed to be presupposed in 
the concept of the highest good, one will realize that to assume 
this possibility cannot be commanded, and that no practical dis- 
position to grant it can be demanded, but that speculative reason 

* In the Deutsches Museum for Februaiy, 1787, there is a dissertation 
by a very subtle and clearheaded man, the late Wizenmann,^^ whose early 
death is to be lamented. In this he disputes the right to argue from a need 
to the objective reality of the object of the need, and he illustrates his 
point by the example of a man in love, who has fooled himself with an 
idea of beauty which is merely a chimera of his own brain and who now 
tries to argue that such an object really exists somewhere. I concede that 
he is right in all coses where the need is based on inclination, which can- 
not postulate the existence of its object even for him who is beset by it, 
and which even less contains a demand valid for everyone, and which is 
therefore a merely subjective ground of wishes. Here we have to do, 
however, with a need of reason arising from an objective determining 
ground of the will, i.c., the moral law, which is necessarily binding on 
every rational being; this, therefore, justifies a priori the presupposition 
of suitable conditions in nature and makes them inseparable from the 
complete practical use of reason. It is a duty to realize the highest good 
as far as it lies within our power to do so; therefore, it must be possible 
to do so. Consequently, it is unavoidable for eveiy rational being in the 
world to assume whatever is necessaiy to its objective possibility. The 
assumption is as necessary as the moral law, in relation to which done it 
is valid. 

43. [See below, p. 294, n. 3.] 
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must admit it without being asked; for no one can affirm that it 
is impossible of itself that rational beings in the world should at 
the -same time be worthy of h^piness in conformity^ to the moral 
law and be in possession or happiness propomonate to this 
worthiness. Now with respect to the fim component of the 
highest good, viz., morality, the moral law gives merely a com- 
mand, and to doubt the possibility of that ingredient would be 
the same as to call the moral law itself into question. But with 
respect to the second component of that object, viz., happiness 
perfectly proportionate to that worthiness, the assumption of its 
possibility is not at all in need of a command, for theoretical 
reason has nothing to say against it. It is only in the way in which 
we are to think of this harmony of natural laws witk laws of 
freedom that there is anything about which we have a choice, 
because here theoretical reason does not decide with apodictic 
certainty, and in this respect there can be a moral interest which 
turns the scale. 

I have said above that in the mere course of nature happiness 
exactly propordonte to moral worth is not to be expected and is 
indeed inmossible and that therefore the possibility of the high- 
est good from this side cannot be granted except under the pre- 
supposition of a moral Author of the world. I intentionally post- 
poned restricting this judgment to the subjective conditions of 
our reason in order to make use of this restriction only when the 
manner of the assent had been more precisely defined. In fact, the 
impossibility mentioned is merely subjeedve, Le., our reason 
finds it impossible to conceive, in the mere course of nature, a 
connection so exactly proportioned and so thoroughly adapted 
to an end between naturm events which occur according to 
laws so heterogeneous. But, as with every other purposive thing 
in nature, it stm cannot prove that it is impossible according to 
universal laws of nature [only], i.e., show this by objectively 
sufficient reasons. 

But now a determining factor of another kind comes into play 
to turn the scale in this indecision of speculative reason, 
command to further the highest good is objeedvely grounded 
(in practical reason), and its posabilily itself is likewise objec- 
tively grounded (in theoretics reason, which has nothing to say 
against it). But as to the manner in which this possibility is to be 
thought, reason cannot objectively decide whether it is by 
universal laws of nature wiffiout a wise Author presiding over 
nature or whether only on the assumption of such an Author. 
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Now a subjective condition of reason enters, which is the only 
way in which it is theoretically possible for it to conceive of the 
exact harmony of the reahn or nature with the realm of morals as 
the condition of the possibility of the highest good; and it is the 
only way which is conducive to morality (which is under an 
objective law of reason). Since the promotion of the highest 
good and thus the presupposition of its possibility are objectively 
necessary (though only as a consequence of practical reason); 
and since the manner in which we are to think of it as possible is 
subject to our own choice, in which a free interest of pure prac- 
tical reason is decisive for the assumption of a wise Author of the 
world, it follows that the principle which here determines our 
judgment, while subjectively a need, is the ground of a maxim 
of moral assent, as a means to promoting that which is objective- 
ly (practically) necessary; that is, it is a faith of pure practical 
reason.'^'* As a voluntary decision of our judgment to assume 
that existence and to make it the foundation of further employ- 
ment of reason, conducing to the moral (commanded) purpose 
and agreeing moreover with the theoretical need of reason;- it is 
itself not commanded. It rather springs from the moral disposi- 
tion itself. It can therefore often waver even in the well disposed 
but can never fall into unbelief. 

DC. OF THE UTSE ADAPTATION OF MAn’s COGNITIVE FACULTIES 
TO HIS PRACTICAL VOCATION 

If human nature is called upon to strive for the highest good, 
the measure of its cognitive faculties and especially thdr rektion 
to one another must be assumed to be suitable to this end. But 
the critique of pure specuktive reason demonstrates the utter 
insufficiency of specuktive reason to solve the most weighty 
problems which are presented to it in a way satisfactory to its 
end; but that critique did not ignore the natural and unmistak- 
able hints of the same reason or the great steps that it can take in 
approaching this great goal which is set before it but which it 
can never of itself reach even with the aid of the greatest knowl- 
edge of nature. Thus nature here seems to have provided us only 
in a stepmotherly fashion with a faculty needed for our end. 

Now assu min g that it had here indulged our wish and had 
provided us with that power of insight or enlightenment which 

44 . [Vermmft^mbe.'\ 
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we would like to possess or which some erroneously believe they 
do possess, what would be the consequence so far as we can 
discern it? In so far as our whole nature was not changed at the 
same time, the inclinations (which under any condition have the 
first word) would first strive for their satisfaction and, con- 
joined with reasonable consideration, for the greatest possible 
and most lasting satisfaction under the name of happiness. The 
moral law wouM afterward speak in order to hold them wdthin 
their proper limits and even to subject them all to a higher end 
which has no regard to inclination. But instead of the conflict 
which now the moral disposition has to w’age with inclinations 
and in which, after some defeats, the moral strength of mind may 
be gradually won, God and eternity in their awful majesty 
would stand unceasingly before our eyes (for that which we can 
completely prove is as certain as that which we can ascertain by 
sight). Transgression of the law would indeed be shunned, and 
the commanded would be performed. But because the disposi- 
tion from which actions should be done caimot be instilled by 
any command, and because the spur to action would in this case 
be always present and external, reason would have no need to 
endeavor to gather its strength to resist the inclinations by a vivid 
idea of the dignity of the law. Thus most actions conforming to 
the law would be done from fear, few would be done from hope, 
none from duty. The moral worth of actions, on which alone the 
worth of the person and even of the world depends in the eyes of 
supreme wisdom, would not exist at all. The conduct of man, so 
loi^ as his nature remained as it now is, would be changed into 
mere mechanism, where, as in a puppet show, everything would 
gesticulate well but no life would be found in the figures. 

But it is quite otherwise with us. With all the exertion of our 
reason we have only a very obscure and ambiguous view into 
the future; the Governor of the world allotvs us only to conjec- 
ture His existence and majes^, not to behold or clearly prove 
them; the moral law in us, without promising or threatemng us 
with anything certain, demands of us a disinterested respect; 
finally, only when this respect has become active and dominating, 
it allows us a view into the realm of the supersensuous, though 
only a glimpse. Thus only can there be a truly moral character 
demcated directly to the law and the rational creature be- 
come worthy of participating in the highest good corresponding 
to the moral worth of his person and not merely to his actions. 
Thus what the study of nature and of man has sumdendy shown 
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elsew'here may well be true here, viz., that the inscrutable wis- 
dom through which we exist is not less worthy of veneration in 
respect to what it denies us than in what it has granted. 

PART II 

METHODOLOGY OF PURE PRACTICAL REASON 

B y the methodology of pure practical reason we are not 
to understand the manner of study or exposition which 
proceeds with pure practical principles for the pmpose of a scien- 
tific knowledge of them, even though this procedure is the only 
one which is properly called “method” m theoretical reason. 
Popular knowledge r^uires a “manner,” while science stands 
in need of a method, i.e., a procedure according to principles of 
reason, through which alone the manifold of knowledge can 
become a system. Here, on the contrary, we understand by 
methodolo^ the way in which we can secure to the laws of 
pure practical reason access to the hmnan mind and an influence 
on its maxims. That is to say, it is the way we can make the 
objccdvely practical reason also subjectively practicaL 
Now it is dear that those grounds of determination of the will, 
the direct thought of the law and objective obedience to it as 
duty, which alone make the maxims really moral and give them 
a moral wordi, must be dioi^ht of as the real incentives of ac- 
tions, for otherwise legality of actions but not morality of inten- 
tions would result. But it is not so dear— in fact, it must appear 
highly improbable at first glance— that even subjectivdy the 
exhibition of pure virtue can have more power over the human 
mind, giving a far stronger incentive to effectuate even that 
legality and to bring foru'ard more powerful resolves to prefer 
the law to everything else merdy out of respect for it, than all 
allurements arising from enjoyment and everjnhing which may 
be counted as happiness or from all threats of pam and harm. 
But it is really so, and if human nature were not so constituted, 
no way of presenting the law by drcumlocutions and indirect 
recommendations could ever produce morality of intentions. 
Everything would be mere cant; the law would be hated or even 
perhaps despised, though nevertheless followed for the sake of 
one’s own advantage. Tne letter of the law (legality) would be 
met with in our actions, but the spirit of ^e law (morality) 
would not be found in our intentions. Since wiffi all our efforts 
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we cannot completely free ourselves from reason in judging, we 
would inevitably appear in our own eyes as worthless and de- 
praved men, even if we sought to compensate ourselves for this 
mortification before the inner tribunal by indulging in all the 
enjoyments which a supposed natural or divine law might be 
thought, in our delusion, to have connected with legality by 
means of a kind of police machinery regulating its operations by 
that which we do without troubling itself about our motives for 
doing it. 

Certainly it cannot be denied that in order to bring either an 
as yet uneducated or a degraded mind into the path of the moral- 
ly good, some preparatory guidance is needed to attract it by a 
view to its own advants^e or to frighten it by fear of harm. 
As soon as this machinery, tliese leading strings, have had some 
effect, the pure moral motive must be brought to mind. This is 
not only because it is the sole ground of character (a consistent 
practical habit of mind according to unchangeable maxims) but 
also because, in teaching a man to feel his own worth, it gives his 
mind a power, unexpected even by himself, to pull himself loose 
from all sensuous attachments (so far as they would fain domi- 
nate him) and, in the independence of his intelligible nature and 
in the greatness of soul to which he sees himseu called, to find 
himself richly compensated for the sacrifice he makes. We 
should prove, by observations which anyone can make, that this 
property of our minds, this receptivity to a pure moral interest 
and the moving force in the pure thought of virtue when proper- 
ly commended to the human heart, is the strongest incentive to 
the good and indeed the only one when it is a question of con- 
tinual and meticulous obedience to moral maxims. It must be 
remembered, however, that if these observations show only the 
reality of such a feeling but no moral improvement resiiltii^ 
from i^ that is no argument against the only method by which 
the objectively practical laws of pure reason can be made sub- 
jectively practical through the mere thought of duty, nor docs 
it show it to be an empty fantai^. For since this method has never 
yet been widely used, e^enence can tell us nothing of its 
results; one can ask only for proofs of the receptivity to such 
motives, which I shall briefly present and then in few words out- 
line the method of founobug and cultivating genuine moral 
dispositions. 

U we attend to the course of conversation in mixed companies 
cotitiLsdng not merely of scholars and subtle reasoners but also 
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of business people or women, we notice tihat besides stoiytelling 
and jesting they have another entertainment, namely, arguing; 
for stor3^elling, if it is to have novelty and interest, soon exhausts 
itself, while jesting easily becomes insipid. Now of all arguments 
there are none which excite more ready participation by those 
who are otherwise soon bored with all subtle thinking , or which 
are more likely to bring a certain liveliness into the company, 
than one about the moral worth of this or that action from which 
the character of some person is to be made out. Those who 
otherwise find everythmg which is subtle and punctilious in 
theoretical questions dry and vexing soon take part when it is a 
question of the moral import of a good or bad act that is re- 
counted; and they are exacting, meticulous, and subtle in excogi- 
tating everything which lessens or even casts suspicion on the 
purity of purpose and thus on the degree of virtue to an extent 
we do not expect of them on any other subject of speculation. 
One can often sec the character of the person who judges others 
revealed in his judgments. Some of them appear to be chiefly 
inclined, as they exercise their judicial office especially upon the 
dead, to defend the good that is related of uiis or that deed 
against all injurious charges of insincerity, finally protecting the 
entire moral worth of the person against the reproach of dis- 
simulation and secret wickedness. Others, on the contrary, in- 
cline more to attacking this worth by accusations and fault-find- 
ing. But we cannot alwa)^ ascribe to the latter the wish to argue 
away virtue from all human examples in order to reduce it to an 
empty name; often it is only a well-meaning strictness in the 
definition of genuine moral import according to an uncompro- 
mising law, in comparison with which (in contrast to comparison 
with examples) self-conceit in moral matters is very much 
reduced, and humility is not merely taught but is also felt by 
each in a penetrating self-examination. Nevertheless, we can 
often see, in the defenders of purity of puraose in given exam- 
ples, that where there is a presumption of righteousness they 
would gladly remove the least spot; and they do so lest, if all 
examples be disputed and all human virtue be denied its purity, 
the latter be held to be a mere phantom and all effort to attain it 
be deprecated as vain affectation and delusory conceit. 

I ao not know why the educators of youth have not long 
since made use of this propensity of reason to enter with pleasure 
upon the most subtle examination of practical questions put to 
them, and why, after la3dng the foundation in a purely moral 
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ca tft'biigm, diey have not searched through biographies of 
ancient and modem times with the purpose of having examples at 
hand of the dudes they lay down, so mat, by comparing similar 
actions under various circumstances, they could begin to exercise 
the moral judgment of their pupils in marking the greater or less 
moral significance of the actions. They would find that even 
very young people, who are not yet ready for speculation of 
other kinds, would soon become very acute and not a little 
interested, since they would feel the progress of their power of 
judgment; what is most important, they could confidently hope 
that frequent practice of knowing and approving of good con- 
duct in ^ its purity, and of noting even me least deviation from 
it with sorrow or contempt, would leave a lasting impression of 
esteem for the one and disgust for the other, even though this 

S iactice is pursued only as a game of judgment in which chil- 
ren could compete with one another. By the mere habit of fre- 
quently looking upon actions as praiseworthy or blameworthy, 
a good foundation would be laid for righteousness in the future 
course of life. But I wish they would spare them examples of so- 
called noble (super-meritorious) actions, which so fill our senti- 
mental writings, and would refer everything to duty only and 
the worth which a man can and must give himself in his own 
eyes through the consciousness of not having transgressed his 
duty, since whatever runs up into empty wishes and longings for 
unattainable perfection produces mere heroes of romance, who, 
while pridii^ themselves on their feeling of transcendent great- 
ness, release themselves from observing the common and every- 
day responsibility, as petty and insignificant 
If one asks, however, what pure morality really is, by which, 
as the touchstone, the moral import of each action must be tested, 
I must confess that only philosophers can put the decision on 

* It is entirely proper to extol actions which display a great, nnsatlfish, 
and S]rmpathetic tlisposition and humanity. But in them we must attend not 
so much to the elevation of soul, which is very fleeting and ephemetal, as 
to the subjection of the heart to duty, from which a more lasting impres- 
sion can be expected as it entails piindples and not just ebullitions as the 
fonner does. One need only to reflect a litde to find an indebtedness which 
the vaunted hero has in some way incurred to the human race (even if it 
be only that, by the inequaUty of men under the civil consdnition, he 
enjoys advantages on account of which others must be ^Idng to just 
that extent), wmeh will prevent the thought of duty from bong r^ressed 
by the sdf-complacent imagination of merit. 
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this question in doubt. For by common sense it is long since 
decided, not by abstract general formulas but rather by habitual 
use, like the difference between the right and the left hand. We 
Mali therefore first show the distinctive mark of pure virtue in an 
example and, imagining that we have put it before, say, a ten- 
year-old boy for his judgment, see whether he must necessarily 
judge so by himself without being guided by the teacher. 

'Icll him the story of an honest man whom someone wishes to 
induce to join the calumniators of an innocent but powerless 
person (say, Anne Boleyn accused by Henry Vin of England). 
He is offered advantages, e.g., great gifts or high rank; he rejects 
them. This will cause only apj^use and approval in the mind of 
the hearer, because they represent mere gam. Now come threats 
of loss. Among the slanderers there are his best friends who now 
renounce his friendship; near-relatives who threaten him (who 
is without fortune) with disinheritance; powerful persons who 
can persecute and harass him in all places and in every circum- 
stance; a prince who threatens him with loss of freedom and even 
of life itself. But that the measure of his suffering may be full, so 
that he may fed. the pain which only the morally good heart can 
very deeply feel, let his family, which is threatened with extreme 
need and want^ entreat him to yidd; think of the man himself, 
who, though righteous, has feeMgs which are not ins en sib le or 
hardened to either sympathy or his own needs, at the moment 
when he wishes never to have lived to see the day which brings 
him such unutterable pain— think of him without any wavering 
or even a doubt remaming true to his resolution to be honest. 
Thus one can lead the young listener step by step from mere 
wproval to admiration, and from admiration to amazement, and 
finally to the greatest veneration and a livdy wish that he himself 
could be such a man (though certainly not in his circumstances) . 
^t virtue is here worth so much only because it costs so much, 
not because it brings any advantage. All the admiration and even 
the endeavor to resemble this character rest here solely on the 
purity of the moral prindple, which can be dearly shown only 
by removing from the incentive of the action evemhing which 
men might count as a part of happiness. Thus moranty must have 
more power over the human heart the more purely it is pre- 
sented. From this it follows that, if the law of morals and the 
image of holiness and virtue are to exert any influence at all on 
our minds, they can do so only in so far as mey are laid to heart 
in their purity as incentives unmixed with any view to welfare, 
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becaiise it is in suffering that they most notably show themselves. 
But a factor whose removal strengthens the effect of a moving 
force must have been a hindrance; consequently, all admixture 
of incentives which derive from one’s own happiness are a 
hindrance to the influence of the moral law on the human heart. 

I assert further that, if in the admired action the motive from 
which it was done was esteem for duty, this respect for the law, 
and not any pretension to inner greatness of nund or noble and 
meritorious sentiment, is that which has the most power over the 
mind of the spectator. Consequently, duty, not merit, has not 
only the most definite influence but, when seen in the true light 
of Its inviolability, also the most penetrating influence on the 
mind. 

In our times, when men hope to have more effect on the mind 
through yielding, soft-hearted feelings or high-flying, puffed-up 
pretensions, which wither instead of strengthening the heart, 
than through the dry and earnest idea of tmty which is more 
fitting to human imperfection and progress in goodness, atten- 
tion to this method is more needed than ever. One defeats his 
purpose by setting actions called noble, magnanimous, and 
mentotious as models for children with the notion of captivating 
them by infusing an enthusiasm for these actions. For as they 
are considerably backward in the observance of the commonest 
duty and even in the correct estimation of it, this amounts to 
speedily making them fantastic romancers. Even among the 
instructed and experienced portion of mankind, this stmposed 
incentive has, if not an injurious, at least no genuine moral, effect 
on the heart, which is what one hoped to produce by its means. 

All feelings, and especialty those which produce unusual exer- 
tions, must produce meir effect in the moment when they are at 
their height and before they subside, else they have no effect at 
all This is due to the fact that the heart naturally returns to its 
natural and moderate behavior and soon falls back into its 
previous languor because it has been brought into contact with 
something which stimulated it, not with something that strength- 
ened it. Principles must be erected on concepts; on any other 
foundation only passing moods can be achieved which give the 
person no moral worth and not even confidence in himseu, with- 
out which the consciousness of his moral disposition and charac- 
ter, the highest good in man, cannot arise. These concepts, as 
they are to become subjectively practical, must not remain 
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objective laws of morality which we merely admire and esteem 
in relation to mankind in general. Rather we must see the idea of 
them in relation to man as an individual, for then the law appears 
in a form w^hich is indeed deserving of Wgh respect though not as 
pleasing as if it belonged to the element to which he is naturally 
accustomed; on the contraw, it often compels him to leave this 
element, not tvithout self-denial, and to give himself over to a 
higher element in which he can maintain himself only with effort 
and wdth unceasing apprehension of falling back into the former. 
In a word, the moral law demands obedience from duty, not 
from a predilection W'hich cannot and should not be presup- 
posed at all. 

Let us now see in an example whether there is more subjective 
moving force of an incentive in the thought of an action as noble 
and magnanimous than when the action is thought of merely as 
duty in relation to the solemn moral law. The action by which 
someone with the greatest danger tq his own life seeks to save 
others in a shipwreck and at last loses his own life will indeed 
be counted, on the one hand, as duty, but, on the other hand, 
even more as a meritorious action; but [in the latter case] our 
esteem for it will be weakened very much by the concept of his 
duty to himself, which here seems to have been infringed. More 
decisive is the magnanimous sacrifice of his life for the preserva- 
tion of his country, and yet there still r emain some scruples as to 
whether it is so perfect a duty to devote one’s self spontaneously 
and unbidden to this purpose, and the action itself does not have 
the full force of a model and impulse to imitation. But if it is an 
inexorable duty, transgression against which violates of itself 
the moral law without respect to human welfare and, as it were, 
tramples on its holiness (the kind of duties which one usually 
calls duties to God, because we think of EQm as the ideal of holi- 
ness in a substance), we give our most perfect esteem to pursuing 
it and sacrifice everything that ever had value for our dearest 
inclinations; and we find our soul strengthened and elevated by 
such an example when we convince ourselves, by contemplating 
it, that human nature is capable of such an elevation above 
everything that nature can present as an incentive in opposition 
to it. Juvenal describes such an example in a climax whion makes 
the reader vividly feel the power or the incentive which lies in 
the pure law of duty as duty: “Be a stout soldier, a faithful 
guardian, and an incorruptible judge; if summoned to bear wit- 
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ness in some dnbions and nncertain canse, though Phalaris him- 
self should bring up his bull and dictate to you a perjury, count 
it the greatest of all sins to prefer life to honor, and to lose, for 
the sake of living, all that mires life worth living.”-*® 

Whenever we bring any flattering thought of merit into our 
actions, the incentive is already mixed with self-love and thus has 
some assistance from the side of sensibility. But to put everything 
else after the holiness of duty and to know that we can do it be- 
cause our own reason acknowledges it as its law and says that we 
ou^ to do it— that is, as it were, to lift ourselves altogether out 
of the world of sense; this elevation is inseparably present in the 
consciousness of the law as an incentive or a faculty which rules 
over the sensibility, though not always effectively.' But frequent 
concern with tliis incentive and the at first minor attempts at 
using it give hope of its effectiveness, so that gradually the great- 
est but stiU purely^® moral interest in it will be produced in us. 

The method therefore takes the following course. The first 
step is to make judging according to moral laws a natural occupa- 
tion which accompanies our own free actions as well as our 
observation of thdse of others, and to make it, as it were, a habit. 
We must sharpen these judgments by first asking whether the 
action is objectively in accordance with the moral law, and if so, 
with which one; by this, heed to the law which merely gives a 
principle of obligation is distinguished from one which is in fact 
obligatory (leges obligandi a legibus obligantibm ) . For instance, 
we distinguish between the law of that which the needs of men 
require of me from that which their rights demand, the latter 
prescribing essential duties while the former assigns nonessential 
duties. Tms teaches how to distirguish between the different 
duties which come together in an action. The second point to 
which attention must be directed is the question as to whether 
the action also is done (subjectively) for the sake of the moral 
law, and thus not only k morally correct as a deed but also has 
moral worth as a disposition because of the maxim from which it 
was done. Now there is no doubt that this exercise and die con- 
sciousness of cultivation of our reason which judges concerning 
the practical must gradually produce a certain interest even in 
its own law and thus in morally good actions. For we ultimately 

45. [Javenal Satire viiL 79-84, tnins. G. G. Ramsey (“Loeb Qassical 
Libiaiy”) . Phalaris was tyrant of Agrigentnm who had Petrillns construct 
a brass ox in which criminals were bomed to death.] 

46. [Reading rein with Natoxp.] 
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take a liking to that the observation of which makes us fed that 
our powers of knowledge are extended, and this extension is 
especially furthered by that wherein we find moral correctness, 
since reason, with its faculty of determining according to a priori 
principles what should occur, can find satisfaction only in such 
an order of things. Even an observer of nature finally likes 
objects which first ofiend his senses when he discovers in them 
the great design of their organization, so that his reason finds 
nourishment in observii^ them; Leibniz spared an insect which 
he had carefully examined under the microscope, and replaced it 
on its leaf, because he had been instructed by viewing it and, as it 
were, had received a benefit from it. 

But this occupation of the faculty of judgment, which makes 
us feel our own powers of knowledge, is not yet interest in 
actions and their morali^ itself. It only enables one to entertain 
himself with such judging and gives virtue or a turn of mind 
based on moral laws a form of beauty which is admired but not 
yet sought (“[Honesty] is praised and starves”)." It is the same 
with everything whose contemplation produces subjectivdy a 
consciousness of the harmony of our powers of representation 
by which we feel our entire cognitive faculty (understanding 
and imagination) strengthened; it produces a satisfaction that 
can be communicated to others, but the existence of its object 
remains indifFerent to us, as it is seen only as the occasion for our 
becoming aware of the store of talents which are elevated above 
the mere animal level. 

Now the second exercise begins its work. It lies in calling to 
notice the purity of will by a vivid exhibition of the moral din>o- 
sition in examples. It is presented first only as native perfec- 
tion, i.e., indicating that no incentives of inclinations are the 
determining grounds influencing an action done as a duty. By 
this, the pupil’s attention is held to the consciousness of his free- 
dom; an^ dthough this renunciation exdtes an initial feeling of 
pain, at the same time, by relieving him of the constraint even of 
inis true needs it frees him from the manifold discontent in 
which all these needs involve him and makes his mind receptive 
to the feeling of contentment from other sources. The heart is 
freed from a burden which has secretly pressed upon it; it is 
lightened when in instances of pure morm resolutions there is 
revealed to man, who previously has not correctly known it, a 

47. [JLaudtaur et dget, an allusion to Juvenal Stoire L 74.] 
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faculty of inner freedom to release himself from the impetuous 
importunity of the inclinations, to such an extent that not even 
the dearest of them has an influence on a resolution for which he 
now tnalffis use of his reason. In a case where I alone know that 
injustice lies in what I do, and where an open confession of it and 
an offer to make restitution is in direct conflict with vanity, 
gftifis hness, and an otherwise not illegitimate antipathy to the 
TTigfi whose rights I have impaired, if I can set aside all these con- 
siderations, there is a consciousness of an independence from 
inclinations and circumstances and of the possibility of being 
sufficient to myself, which is salutary for me in yet other re- 
spects. The law of duty, through the positive worm which obe- 
dience to it makes us fe^ finds easier access through the respect 
for ourselves in the consciousness of our freedom. If it is well 
established, so that a man fears nothing more than to find himself 
on self-examination to be worthless and contemptible in his own 
eyes, every good moral disposition can be grafted on to this self- 
remect, for the consciousness of freedom is the best, indeed the 
onty, guard that can keep ignoble and corrupting influences from 
bursting in upon the mind. 

With these remarks I have intended only to point out the most 
general maxims of the methodology of moral cultivation and 
exercise. Since the manifold variety of duties re<|uires specific 
definitions of each kind, and these would constitute a prolix 
affair, the reader will excuse me if in a work like this, which is 
only prdiminaiy, I go no further than these outlines. 


CONCLUSION 

T WO things fill the mind with ever new and increasing 
admiration and awe, the oftener and more steadily they are 
reflected on: the starry heavens above me and the moral law 
within me. I do not merely conjecture them and seek them as 
though obscured in darlmess or in the transcendent region 
beyond my horizon; I see them before me, and I as-sociate them 
direedy with the consciousness of my own existence. The for- 
mer begins from the place I occupy in the external world of 
sense, and it broadens the connection in which 1 stand into an 
unbounded magnitude of worlds beyond worlds and systems of 
s]ystems and into the limitless times of their periodic motion, their 
beginning and continuance. The latter b^ins from my invisible 
sen, my personality, and exhibits me in a world which has true 
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infinity but 'which is comprehensible only to 'the 'understanding 
—a world "with which I recognu^ m3^elf as existing in a 'universal 
and necessary (and not omy, as in the first case, contingent) 
connection, and thereby also in connection 'with all those visible 
worlds. Tlie former view of a countless multitude of worlds 
annihilates, as it were, my importance as an animal creature, 
which must give back to the planet (a mere speck in the uni- 
verse) the matter from which it came, the matter which is for a 
little time provided vpith 'vital force, we know not how. The 
latter, on the contrary, infinitely raises my worth as that of an 
intelligence by my personality, in which the moral law reveals a 
life independent of all animality and even of the whole world of 
sense— at least so far as it may be inferred from the purposive 
destination assigned to my existence by this law, a (msdnation 
which is not restricted to the conditions and limits of this life but 
reaches into the infinite. 

But though admiration and respect can indeed excite to 
inquiiy, they cannot supply the want of it. What, then, is to be 
done in order to set the latter on foot in a useful way suitable to 
the sublimity of its object? Examples may serve for warnings 
here, but also for imitation. The observation of the world began 
from the noblest spectacle that was ever placed before the 
human senses and that our understanding can bear to follow in its 
vast expanse, and it ended in— astrology. Morals began with the 
noblest attribute of human nature, the development and cultiva- 
tion of which promised infinite utility, and it ended in— fanati- 
cism or superstition. So it goes with all crude attempts in which 
the principal part of the business depends on the use of reason, a 
use which does not come of itself, like that of the feet, from fre- 
quent exercise, especially when it concerns attributes which 
cannot be so directly exhibited in common experience. Though 
late, when the maxim did come into vogue of carefully examin- 
ing every step which reason had to take and not to let itproceed 
except on the path of a well-considered method, the study of the 
structure of the world took an entirely different direction and 
therewith attained an incomparably happier result. The fall of a 
stone and the motion of a sling, resolvea into their elements and 
the forces manifested in them treated mathematically, finally 
brought that dear and henceforth unchangeable insight into the 
structure of the world which, as observations continue, we may 
hope to broaden but need not fear having to retract 

Ikds example recommends to us the same path in treating of 
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the moral capacities of our nature and gives hope of a similarly 
good issue. We have at hand examples of the morally judging 
reason. We may analyze them into their elementary concepts, 
adopting, in default of mathematics, a process similar to that of 
chemistry, Le., we may, in repeated experiments on common 
sense, separate the empirical from the rational, exhibit each of 
thtmn in a pure stat^ and show what each by itself can accomplish. 
Thus we shall avoid the error of a crude and unpracticed judg- 
ment and (which is far more important) the extravagances of 
genius, by which, as by the adepts of the philosopher’s stone, 
visionary treasures are promisea and real treasures are squan- 
dered for lack of a methodical study and knowledge of nature. 
In a word, science (critically sought and methodicdly directed) 
is the narrow gate that leads to the doctrine of wisdom, when by 
this is understood not merely what one ought to do but what 
should serve as a guide to teachers in laying out plainly and well 
the path to wisdom which everyone should follow and in kern- 
ing others from going astray. It is a science of which philosophy 
must always remain the guardian; and though the public takes 
no interest in its subtle invesd^tions, it may vei^ well take an 
interest in the doctrines whi(m such considerations first make 
dear to it. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE DISTINCTNESS?^ 
OF THE PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL 
THEOLOGY AND MORALS 

Vermn mimo sods haec vestigia parva sagaci 
Sunt, par quae possis cognoscere caetera tute? 


INTRODUCTION 

T he proposed question® is of such a kind tJiat, if it can be 
properly answered, higher philosophy as a result must there- 
by obtain a definite fonn. Once the method has been established 
by which the highest possible certainty in this species of knowl- 
edge can be attained, and after the nature of this certainly is fully 
comprehended, the unchanging precept of a method of instruc- 
tion must unite thinking minds in identical labors. It will replace 
the perpetual instability of opinions and school factions just as 
Newton’s method in natural science changed the extravagance 
of physical hypotheses into an unequivocal procedure coniorm- 

I. [Deutlichkeit — distinctness as contrasted with clearness^ these two 
characteristics being the marks of truth in rationalistic philosophy. WolfF 
states: ‘When we know that which we perceive, or are able to distinguish 
it from other perceptible things, we nave a clear perception.... If we 
disdnauish within the perceived thing that which can to sepmtely asserted, 
the cl^r perception is called distmef^ (J. Baumann, Wolff sebe Begriffs- 
bestmmnmgen iLeipzig: Meiner, n.d.], pp. i-z). Kant defines: *^Cleamess 
is the consciousness of one’s conceptions which is sufficient to distinguish 
one object from another. But the consciousness through which the organi- 
zation of conceptions becomes clear is distinctness. Through the latter 
alone can a sum of conceptions become knowledge” {Amhropologyy I, 6; 
Cassirer ed., VIII, 22). Occasionally, when Kant is speaking nontech- 
nically, deutlich has been translated as clear when this conforms better 
to English style.] 

2. [But ample these, I ween, 

Though but the footst^ of the mighty whole, 

Tb fix diy faith, and guide thee to the rest. 

—De rerum natura i. 403-4 (trans. 

John Mason Good [London, 1890]).] 

3. [Cf. Introduction, p. vi.] 
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ing to experience and geometry. But what kind of exposition 
should there be in this essay itself, in which metaph37sics is to be 
shown both its true measure of certainty and the way in which 
this can be reached? If this exposition is itself metaph}rsics, its 
conclusion is just as uncertain as is the science which now hopes 
by this exposition to obtain some degree of consistency and 
stability; in this event all is lost. I shall, therefore, let certain 
empirical propositions and immediate inferences from them be 
the entire content of my essay. I shall trust neither the teachings 
of philosophers, the uncertainty of which is precisely the occa- 
sion of our present tarit, nor definitions, wliich often delude. 
The method 1 use will be both simple and cautious. Some ideas 
which may still be found uncertain will be of such a kind as to 
serve only for elucidation but not for proof. 


FIRST REFLECTION 

GENERAL COMPARISON OF THE WAY OF 
ATTAINING CERTAINTY IN MATHE- 
MATICAL KNOWLEDGE WITH THAT 
IN PHILOSOPHICAL KNOWLEDGE 

§ I. Mathematics Achieves All Its Definitions Synthetically; 
Philosophy Achieves Its Analytically 

\]^f^ CAN reach a universal concept in two ways, viz., 
V V through arbitrary combination or concepts or through 
setting apart those elements of knowledge which have been 
made distinct by analysis. Mathematics formulates definitions 
only in tihe former way. We arbitrarily think, for example, of 
four lines inclosing a plane so that the opposite sides are not 

F arallel, and we cafi this figure a trapezoid. The concept which 
define is not given prior to the definition but only arises by 
means of it. Outside mathematics a cone may mean what it 
pleases; but in mathematics it arises from the arbitrary concep- 
tion of a right triangle rotating on one of its legs. The definition 
obviously arises here and in all other cases through synthesis. 

But the situation is entirely different with philosophical defi- 
nitions. Here the concept of a thing is already given, though 
confusedly or insufficiently determined. I must anal 3 rze it, com- 
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pare its segregated characteristics with die given concept in all 
^ds of cases, and make this abstract thought detaued and 
definite. Everyone has, for example, a concept of time; this is to 
be defined. I must consider this idea in various kinds of relations 
in order to discover its characteristics by analysis; I must com- 
bine different abstract characteristics in order to see whether 
they give an adequate concept, whether they are consistent 
among themselves, and whether or not one of them partially 
contains the other. If I wished to try to arrive synthetically at a 
definition of time, what a fortunate accident would have to 
occur in order for this synthetic concept to be exactly that which 
folly expresses the idea given to us! 

Still, we shall be told, philosophers sometimes define S 3 mtheti- 
cally and mathematicians anal 3 rtically. For instance, the phi- 
losopher arbitrarily thinks of a substance having the faculty of 
reason and calls it a mind. But 1 answer that such definitions of 
the meaning of a word are never philosophical definitions; if 
they are to be called definitions at ^ they are only grammati- 
cal definitions. No philosophy at all is required to say what name 
I will attribute to an arbitrary concept. Leibniz thought of a 
simple substance which had only unclear ideas, and he called it 
a sleeping monad. In so doing, he did not explain this monad; 
rather, he invented it, for the concept of it was not given to him 
but was created by him. On the other hand, mathematidans 
have sometimes defined analytically, I admit, but in every case 
it has been a mistake. Thus Wolff considered similarity in geom- 
etry with a philosophical eye in order to comprehend geomet- 
rical similarity under the general concept of similarity.^ But he 
could better have left that alone, for, when we think of figures 
in which the angles are equal and the sides proportional, this can 
in every case be regarded as the definition or the similarity of 
figures. It is the same with all other spatial similarities. The uni- 
versal definition of similarity in general is of no concern to the 
geometer. When, as sometimes hwpens, the geometer concerns 
&mself with such analytical defimtions through a misunder- 
standing of his responsibility, it is fortunate for mathematics 
that he actually draws no conclusions from them, or that their 
immediate consequences constitute a basic mathematical defini- 
tion. Otherwise obis science would be exposed to the same un- 
happy dissension as philosophy. 

4. [Elementa matheseos waversae (Halle, 1717), 1 , 96.] 
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The mathematician deak with concepts— for example, with 
that of space in general— which in many cases are subject to 
philosophical definitioiL But he takes such a concept as given in 
accordance with the clear and ordinar}"' idea of it. Sometimes 
(chiefly in applied mathematics) he is given philosophical defi- 
nitions from other sciences, for instance, the definition of 
fluidity. But that kind of definition does not arise in mathemat- 
ics but is only used in it. It is the business of philosophy to 
analyze concepts which are given as confused, and to make them 
detailed and definite; but it is the business of mathematics to 
combine and to compare riven concepts of ma^tude which 
are clear and certain in order to see wW can be inferred from 
them. 

§ 2. Mathematics in Its Analyses, Proofs, and Inferences Con- 
siders the Universal as Concretely ndtlmi the Sigiu; Philos- 
ophy Considers the Universal Abstractly by Means of the 
Signs 

Since we here deal with our theses only as immediate infer- 
ences from experience, for the present one I appeal, first, to 
arithmetic, bom to the universal arithmetic of undefined mag- 
nitudes and to that which deals with numbers, where the rela- 
tion of magnitudes to unity is defined. In both, instead of things 
themselves, their signs are posited together with special indica- 
tioDS of their increase or decrease, their ratios, etc. Thereafter 
we proceed with these signs according to easy and certain rules 
by substitution, addition, subtraction, and many other kinds of 
operations, so that the indicated things are completely dropped 
from sight until the meaning of the symbolic consequence is 
finally deciphered. Second, mr instance in geometry, in order 
to know the properties of all circles, we draw a circle and then 
put two Knes in it instead of all the possible ones which intersect 
within it. We show the relationship of these two, and in them 
we observe in concreto the universal rule of the relationship of 
lines intersecting in any circle. 

Gimpared to this, the procedure in philosophy is quite differ- 
ent. The signs of philosophical observation are alwa3rs verbal 
egressions. In theu: oigat^tion they cannot indicate the par- 
tial concepts which constitute the complete idea expressed by 
the word, nor in their connections can mey signify the relation- 
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ships between the philosophical thoughts. In this kind of knowl- 
edge, therefore, we most alwa3rs have the thing itself in view; 
we must think of the universal in abstracto without being able 
to make use of the important simplification of dealing with 
single signs instead of general concepts of the things themselves. 
If a geometer wishes to prove, for example, that space is infinite- 
ly divisible, he takes a straight line which stands perpendicular 
to two parallels, and then from a point on one of these parallel 
lines he draws others which intersect the perpendicular. In this 
symbol he recognizes with the greatest certamiy that the divi- 
sion must proceed without end. But if a philosopher wishes to 
prove that every body consists of simple substances, he must 
first ascertain that a body in general is a whole of substances, 
that for these substances combination is a contingent state out- 
side of which they could still exist, and thus that ^ combination 
in a body could be abolished in thought and yet the substances 
of which a body is composed exist; and since that which remains 
of a compounded body, when all combination as such is abol- 
ished, must be simple, he concludes that a body must consist of 
simple substances. In this proof neither figures nor visible signs 
can express the thoughts or their relations. No substitution of 
signs by rules can take the place of abstract contemplation so 
that the philosopher could exchange the conception of the tibiiigs 
themselves for the clearer and easier conception of signs; the 
universal must be considered m abstracto. 

§ 3. In Mathematics There Are Few Vnanalyzable 
Concepts and Indemonstrable Propositions, 
but in Philosophy There Are Many 

The concepts of magnitude as such— unity, quantity^ space, 
etc.— are unanalyzable at least within mathematics; that is, their 
analysis and definition do not belong to this science. 1 know 
very well that some geometers mistake the boundaries between 
the sciences and sometimes wish to philosophize in mathematics 
in order to tty to define this kind or concept, and this in spite of 
the fact that in such cases the definition has absolutely no mathe- 
matical result. But it is certain that a concept is unanalyzable 
within a particular discipline if it does not require a definitioiL 
at least in this science, and this is true r^;ard]^ of whether it 
may be defined elsewhere or not. And I luve said that there are 
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few such concepts in mathematics; but I go even further and 
state that actually none of them can be present in mathematics 
in the sense that their definition by analysis of concepts belongs 
to mathematical knowledge, even granting that the definition is 
possible elsewhere. For mathematics never defines by analyzing 
a given concept. Only by arbitrary combination can it define an 
object, the thought of which is first made possible by this 
combination. 

Gimpare this with philosophy, and what a difference we see! 
In aU its disciplines, especially in metaphysics, we need every 
analysis that can be made, for the distinctness of knowledge and 
the possibility of certain inferences depend upon it. But we can 
see m advance that by anal}'sis we shall inevitably arrive at un- 
anal3rzable concepts, wheuier these concepts are intrinsically 
unanaljrzable or only unanal}rzable for us. We also see that there 
will be a good many of these, since it is impossible that universal 
cognitions of such great complexity should be compounded 
from few fundamental concepts. Many concepts, for example, 
those of a presentation,’’ of contiguity, or of succession, can 
hardly be defined at all. Others can be defined only in part, as, 
for example, the concepts of space, time, and of many kinds of 
feelings of the human mind such as those of the sublime, of the 
beautiful, of the repulsive, etc. Without more exact knowledge 
and definition of these feelmgs, the urges of our nature cannot 
be adequately recognized; they cannot be fully defined even 
though a careful observer realizes that a [given] analysis is in- 
sufficient. I confess that definitions of pleasure and di^leasure, 
of desire and aversion, and countless others of that kind have 
never been given by adequate analyses, and I do not wonder at 
their irresolvability. For distinguishable elementary concrats 
must be at the basis of concepts of such different 'kinds. Ine 
mistake made by some, who attempt to treat these kinds of 
cognition as though they could aU be broken down into a few 
simple concepts, is an error like that into which ancient students 
of nature fell when they taught that all the matter of nature 
consisted of the so-caUed four elements— a view which has been 
superseded by better observation. 

5 . [F2irAel/ti»£. When used in a roedfic and technical sense, as here, this 
word is translated as presentation. Otherwise it is rendered as conception 
or notion and occasionally as impression or idea. It denotes any content of 
consciousness without specifying the kind.] 
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Furthermore, at the foundations of mathematics there are 
only few indemonstrable propositions. Even though they might 
be proved outside mathematics, within this science they are re- 
garded as immediately certain. “The whole is equal to the sum 
of its parts.” “Only one straight line can be drawn between two 
points.” Mathematicians customarily state such axioms in the 
begiiming to make one aware that only propositions as evident 
as these are presupposed as true and that aU others will be rigor- 
ously proved. 

{If we compare philosophy, and e^edally metaphysics, with 
mathematics m this respect, I well might wish to see a table list- 
ii^ the indemonstrable propositions which Ue at the foundation 
otthis science in its entire scope. It would take up immeasurable 
space. ';The most important occupation of higher philosophy 
consists only in searching out these indemonstrable basic truldis, 
and discovery of them will never cease so long as knowledge of 
this kind grows. For, whatever object we take, those character- 
istics of it which the understanding immediatdy perceives £rst 
are data for just that many indemonstrable propositions, and 
these then afford the basis on which definitions can be estab- 
lished. Before 1 even set out to define what space is, I distinctly 
see that, since this concept is given to me, I must first of aU seek 
out by anal^ those characteristics which are immediately 
thought in concept. After that 1 notice that many parts in 
it are external to each other and that these are not substances 
(for 1 do not wish to know objects in space but space itsdf). 
Then I notice that ^ce can have only three dimensions, etc. 
Propositions of this md can very well be esplained; one must 
see them in concreto in order to Imow them intuitively; but they 
can never be proved. For how could this be done when we 
realize that they constitute the first and simplest thoughts I can 
ever have of the object when 1 begin to think about it^ In mathe- 
matics the definitions are the first thought I can have of the 
defined thing, because my concept of the object arises first from 
the definition; therefore it is absolutely absurd to consider defi- 
nitions as demonstrable. In philosophy, where the concept of the 
thing to be defined is given to me, that which immediately and 
first of all is perceived in it must serve as an indemonstrable 
fundamental judgment. For, since I do not yet have the whole 
distinct concept of the thm? but rather seek it, that whole dis- 
tinct concept & so far from demonstrated by these concepts that 
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it rather serves to generate this distinct knowledge and defini- 
tion. Thus I must have the first fundamental judgments prior 
to all philosophical definition of things, and I can fall into the 
error of conadering what is merely a derivative characteristic 
to be a primordial one. In the following observation there will 
be remarks that will put this beyond doubt. 

§ 4. The Object of Mathematics Is Easy and Sbnple; 

That of Philosophy Is Difficult and Involved 

Since magnitude is the object of mathematics, and since 
mathematical considerations have regard only to how many 
times something is posited, it is evident that this knowledge must 
rest on few and very dear basic theories of general mathematics, 
which is really universal arithmetic. The increase and decrease 
of quantities and their resolution into like factors in the theory 
of roots are easily seen to arise from few and simple basic con- 
cepts. A few fundamental concepts of space enable us to apply 
this general knowledge of quantity to geometry.'Tb convince 
ourselves of this, we need only, for example, compare the ease 
in comprehending an arithmetic object which contains a tre- 
mendous multiplidty with the very great difficulty in compre- 
hending a philosophical idea through which we try to know but 
little. The relation of a trillion to unity is very distinctly under- 
stood, while philosophers have not yet been able to make the 
concept of freedom intelligible from its unities, ie., its simple 
and familiar concepts. That is, the qualities which make up the 
proper object of philosophy are infinitely many, and to dis- 
tmgoish between them is extraordinarily de manding ; moreover, 
it IS far more difficult to resolve complicated cognitions by 
analysis than to combine given simple cognirions by syntheses 
and to reach conclusions in this way. There are many, I know, 
who find philosophy very easy m comparison with higher 
mathematics; but they c^ evet3rthing philosophy which is 
found in books beating this title. The success shows the differ- 
ence. Philosophical c(w;nitions often have the fate of opinions 
and are like meteors whose brilliance holds no pomise of dura- 
tion; they disappear, while mathematics remams. Metaph3rsics 
is without doubt the most difficult of all human insights— but 
a metaphysics has never been written. The question which the 
Academy proposes shows that we have reason to reconnoiter 
the path by which we expect, first of all, to seek it. 
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SECOND REFLECTION 

THE SOLE METHOD OF ACHIEVING THE 
GREATEST POSSIBLE CERTAINTY 
IN METAPHYSICS 

M etaphysics is nothing dse than a philosophy of the 
ultimate grounds of our knowledge; what has been shown 
in the preceding observation to be true of mathematical knowl- 
edge in comparison with philosophy will hold also with refer- 
ence to metaphysics. We have seen noteworthy and ftssftntial 
differences between knowledge in the two sciences, and with 
reference to them we can say, with Bishop Warburton,* that 
nothing has been more harmful to philosophy than mathematics; 
or better, there is nothing more harmful man the idea of imitat- 
ing mathematics as a method of t hinking where it cannot possi- 
bly be used; for, as concerns the application of mathematics in 
those parts of philosophy where knowledge of quantities occurs, 
it is a different matter, and there the usnulness of mathematics 
is immeasurable. 

In mathematics I begin with the definition of my object, such 
as a triangle or a circle. In metaphysics I can never so begin, and 
here the definition is so far from being the first thing I know of 
an object that it is rather almost invariably the last In mathe- 
matics I have no concept whatever of my object before the 
definition gives rise to it; in metaphysics I have a conc^ which 
is already given, though confusemy, and I am to search out the 
distinct, detailed and definite concept of the object How can 
I then begin? Augusrine said, “I know what rime is, but when 
someone asks me, I do not know it.”^ Many stages in the devel- 
opment of obscure ideas by means of comparison, subsumption, 
and limitation most precede definition, and 1 dare say that, al- 
though many acute and true things have been said airout time, 
the real definition of time has never been given. With regard to 
nominal definitions, they help little or not at all, for even with- 

6. [William Waibunon (1698-1779}, bishop of (sloncester, in his 
Jtilian; or, A Discourse concerning the Earthquake and Fiery Eruption 
Which Defeated That Emperot*s Attempt Tb "Rebuild the Temple at Jeru- 
salem (Ixmdon, 1753; Gennan trans., Gotha, 1755), Works (London, x8ii), 

vra,xiv.] 

7. [Cf. The Canfestiom, Book iL] 
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out them we understand the word well enough not to misuse it. 
If we only had as many correct definitions as appear under this 
name in books, with what certainty could we mfer and what 
conclusions could we derive from them! But experience teaches 
the contrary. 

In philosophy and especially in metaph)’sics we can often 
distinctly and with certainty Imow very much about an object 
and derive sure consequences from it before we are in possession 
of its definition and even when we do not undertake to give one. 
Various predicates of anything can be immediately certain, al- 
though 1 do not yet know enough to state the definite itemized 
concept of the thing, Le., its definition. Though I might never 
define what desire is, I would yet be able to say with certainly 
that every desire presupposes an idea of that which is desire^ 
that this idea is an anticipation of something in the future, that 
it is associated with the id^ of pleasure, etc. All this is constantly 
perceived by each person in the immediate consciousness of 
desire. From comparing observations of this kind with each 
other, we could perhaps eventually arrive at the definition of 
desire. But so long as we can infer what we seek from some 
immediately certain characteristics of the desire, even without 
a definition of it, it is unnecessary to venture on an undertaking 
which is so precarious. In mathematics it is, as we know, entirely 
different. 

In mathematics the meaning of the signs is certain, because 
we can ea^y know what meaning they were intended to have. 
In philosophy in general, and m metaphysics in particular, 
verbal expressions have their meaning through customary usage, 
except where their meaning has been more accurately defined 
by logical limitation. But because the same expression is fre- 
quency used for very similar concepts which nevertheless con- 
tain a fair amount of hidden difference, we must, in every appli- 
cation of the concept and even when its designation appears 
from usage to be entirely fitting, carefully note whether it is 
really an identical concept which is associated with one and the 
same sign. We say that a man distinguishes gold from brass when 
he knows, for instance, that they have different densities. We 
say, moreover, that catde distinguish one feed from another 
when they eat one and let the other alone. Here in two cases 
the word “distinguish” is used, although in the first case it means 
“to recognize difference,” and this can never occur without 
making a judgment; but in the second it only indicates that, 
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when there are difiFerent impressions, the actions are difiFerent 
also, even when a judgment need not occur. Thus, in the case 
of catde, we know only that they are driven to different actions 
by different sensations, and this is quite possible without their 
needing to judge about agreement or dif^ence. 

The rules of the only method by which the greatest possible 
• metaphysical certainty can be achieved flow quite naturally 
from the preceding considerations. They are very different 
from those which have been previously followed, and, if ap- 
plied, they promise an issue more favorable than anyone has been 
able to expect on any other path. The first and chief rule is that 
one should not begin from definitions, for then only verbal 
definitions would be sought— for example, “That is necessary, 
the opposite of which is impossible.” But, even with these, there 
are omy few cases where one can so confidently establish a 
distinctly defined concept at the very beginning. Rather one 
should carefully seek in one’s object that of which one is 
immediately certain, even before one has a definition of it. One 
should draw inferences from it and seek to obtain only true and 
perfectly certain judgments on the object. Nor should one 
parade a hoped-for definition, or even risk it until it offers itself 
manifestly m the most evident judgments and thus must finally 
be conceded. 

The second rule is that one should particularly note immediate 
judgments of the object with respect to that which is first found 
with certainty in it; and, after one is certain that one such judg- 
ment is not included in the others, they should, like the axioms 
of geometry, be made the basis of all inferences. From this it 
follows that in metaphysical considerations one should particu- 
larly indicate whatever is known with certainty, even though 
it be little. Though one can make experiments with uncertain 
cognitions in order to see if they might not lead to dues to cer- 
tain knowledge, this should be done in such a way that it is not 
confused with the fonner. I do not dte the other rules which 
this method has in common with every other rational method 
butproceed to make them dear by examples. 

The genuine method of metaphysics is, in fundamentals, 
identical with that which was introduced into natural sdence 
by Newton and which had such useful consequences there. It 
sa3rs that, by means of certain experiences and alwa}^ with the 
aid of geometry, a search should be conducted for the rules 
accord]^ to wMdi particular appearances of nature occur. 
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Even diough we do not nndeistoad the ultimate cause of appear- 
ances in bodies, it is nevertheless certain that thej^' occur this 
law [which Newton discovered], and we explain complicated 
natural events when we distinctly show how they are included 
under these well-proved rules. Similarly in metaphysics: through 
certain inner experience, i.e., self-evident consciousness, we 
should search for those characteristics which assuredly lie in the 
concept of any universal property; and, even though we may 
not know the entire essence of the thing, we can nevertheless 
make sure use of such characteristics in order to derive from 
them many properties of the thing. 

EXAMPLE OF THE ONLY SURE METHOD OF METAPHYSICS 
IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE NATLTRE OF BODIES 

For the sake of brevity, I refer to a proof, adduced briefly in 
the First Reflection at the end of § 2, and so use here as a basis the 
proposition that every body must consist of simple substances. 
Without establishii^ what a body is, I know certainly that it 
consists of parts which would exist even if they were not com- 
pounded together; and, if the concept of a substance is an ab- 
stract concept, it is without doubt abstracted from corporeal 
things in the world. But it is not at all necessary to call them 
substances; it suffices that from them we can infer with utmost 
certainty that a body consists of simple parts. The obvious 
analysis of this is easy but too lengthy for this place. Now by 
means of infallible proofs of geomet^ I can show that space 
does not consist of simple parts; and the arguments for this are 
sufficiently well known not to need repeating. Accordingly, 
there are a definite number of parts of any body, each of which 
is simple, and an equal number of parts of the space occupied by 
the body, each of which parts is compoimd. From this it follows 
that each simple part (element) in a body occupies a space. Now 
if I ask, "What does occuppng a space mean?” I become aware, 
without troubling m3nelf about the essence of space, that if a 
space can be penetrated by every body without there being any- 
thing to resist it, one could certainly, if he wished, say that 
something was in this space but not that anything occupied it. 
From this I know that a space is occupied by something when 
there is somethii^ there which resists a moving body in its 
attempt to penetrate into it. This resistance, however, is mmene- 
trabihty. Consequendy, bodies occupy space by impenetrability. 
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Impenetrabiliiy, however, is a force, for it exerts resistance, i.e., 
an action opposing an external force. And the force which 
belongs to a body must belong to its simple parts. Therefore, 
the elements of eveiy body fill their space by the force of im- 
penetrability. But I further ask, “Are not die ultimate elemen rs 
of a bo^ extended, since each one fills a space?” Here for once 
I can offer an explanation which is imme^tely certain: that is 
extended which, taken itself {absolute), fills a space, just as 
each single body would a space even if I imagined that there 
were nothing except it. But it I consider an absolutely simple 
element taken alone (without connection with others), it is 
impossible that there should be in it a plundity of rhit^ outside 
each other or that it should by itself occupy a space. Tnerefore, 
it cannot be extended. But since an impenetrable force applied 
against external things is the cause of the element’s occupying 
a space, it may follow that there is a plurality in its extemS 
action but not that there is plurality with respect to its internal 
parts. Cotisequendy, we cannot say that, ^ply because an 
element occupies a space in the body {in nexu cum aUis), it is 
extended. 

It will take only a few words to make it evident how super- 
ficial are the proofs of metaph)rsicians when they confidendy 
infer from definitions once placed at the foundation, as is them 
custom. Their inferences are completely lost if the definitions 
are deceptive. It is well known that most Newto nians go further 
than Newton and assert that bodies direcdy attract each other 
at a distance (or, as they say, through empty space). I pass over 
the correctness of this proposition, which indeed has much to 
be said for it. I merely assert that metaphysics has not refuted it. 
First, bodies are separated when they are not in cxintact with 
each other. This is precisely the meaning of the word. Now if 
I ask, “What is unuetstood by the word ‘contact’?” I became 
aware, without botheiii^ with the definition, that I judge in 
each erase from the impenetrable resistance of another body that 
I touch it. For I fine! that this concept originally arises from 
feeling, just as by the judgment of sight I only surmise that one 
material body touches another, whereas through feeling the 
impenetrability of resistance I finally come to know it with 
certainty. Thus if I say, “A bo^ affects a distant body direcdy,” 
this means the same as, “It afieerts it immediately but not by 
means of impenetrability.” But it is not at all obvious why this 
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should be impossible; to prove this, it would have to be shown 
that impenetrability is either the only force of a body or at least 
that one body could not be causally related to another except 
by virtue of their impenetrability. Since this, however, has 
never been demonstrated and would presumably be hard to 
prove, metaphysics at least has no good reason to rebel against 
direct attraction at a distance. 

However, let the arguments of the metaphysicians come for- 
ward. First there appears the definition: “Immediate reciprocal 
presence of two bodies is contact.” From this it follow's that, 
when two bodies have direct eflFects on each other, they are in 
contact. Things in contact are not separated- Consequently, two 
separated bodies never afFect each other directly. And so fortL 
The definition is surreptitious. Not every immediate presence is 
contact, but only that which comes tl^ugh impenetrability. 
The rest is built on air. 

I proceed with my disquisition. It is clear from the examples 
given that we can say much w’ith certainly about an object, in 
metaphysics as well as in other sciences, wathout having defined 
it. For here neither body nor space has been defined, and yet of 
both we have trustworthy propositions. The main point I am 
aiming at is that in metaphysics w'e must proceed anahTically 
throughout, for its business is in fact to resolve confused cogm- 
tions. If we compare with this the actual procedure of philoso- 
phers, as it is the fashion in all schools, how perverted we shall 
find it! The most highly abstract concepts, to which the under- 
standing naturally proceeds only at the end, constitute their 
starting-point, because the itinerary of the mathematician is in 
their heads, and him they wish to imitate under all circumstances. 
But there is a peculiar difference between metaphysics and every 
other science. In geometry and other fields or mathematics we 
begin with the easier things and gradually ascend to more diffi- 
cult exercises. In metaphysics the start is taken from whar is most 
difiScult, from possibility and existence in general, necessity and 
contingency, etc. These concepts demand much abstraction and 
attention, especially since in being applied their signs .suffer 
many imperceptible modifications, and the differences between 
these must not be overlooked. Instead we are told the procedure 
must by aU means be synthetic. Accordingly, one defines at the 
outset and confidently draws conclusions. Philosophers of this 
taste congratulate each other on having learned from the geom- 
eter the secret of thorough thinking; do not notice that 
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geometers obtain concepts by synthesis which philosophers can 
attain only by analysis and that this completely changes the 
method of thinking. 

On the other hand, as soon as philosophers strike out on the 
natural path of sound reason, seeking first that which they 
assuredly know about the abstract concept of an object (e.g., 
spce or time) without making any claim to definitions; when 
they infer only from these sure data; when they inquire at each 
changed application of a concept whether the concept itself has 
not changed even though its sign remains the same— then per- 
haps they will not have so many insights for sale, but those which 
they do offer will be of definite value. I will give one more illus- 
tration of the latter mistake. Most philosophers use as an gfftTnple 
of obscure concepts those which we may have in deep sleep. 
Obscure notions are those of which we are not conscious. Now 
some experiences show that in deep sleep we do have ideas, and, 
since we are not conscious of them, they must have been obscure. 
Here consciousness has two meanings. Either one is not con- 
scious of having an idea, or one is not conscious that one has had 
it. The former signifies the obscurity of the idea as it is in the 
mind; the latter shows no more than that he does not remember 
it. Now the given example shows only that there can be ideas 
which one does not remember when awake. But it does not fol- 
low that in sleep they could not have been clear to conscious- 
ness, as in Sauvage’s^ example of a catalytic person or in the 
ordinary actions of a somnambulist. By not giving, through 
attention to eveiy particular case, the aefinite meaning to the 
concept, and by jumpir^ too quicMy at a conclusion, a presum- 
ably great secret of nature is overlooked, namely, that in deepest 
sleep perhaps the greatest perfection of the mind might be 
exercised in rational thought. For we have no reason for asserting 
the opposite except that we do not remeniber the idea when 
awake. This reason, however, proves nothing. 

It is far from the time for proceeding synthetically in meta- 
physics; only when analysis will have helped us to distinct con- 
cepts understood in their details will s3mthesis be able to sub- 
sume compounded cognitions under the simplest cognitions, as 
in mathematics. 

8. [Fian$ois Bosabr de Sauvage de la Croix (1706-67), a physician, in his 
‘^etrachtnngea uber die Sede in der Erstarrang und Schbfwandenmg,” 
Hamburger Magasan, VII, 489-512.] 
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THIRD REFLECTION 

OF THE NATURE OF METAPHYSICAL CERTAINTY 

S I. Philosophical Certainty Is of an Altogether Different 
Nature frmn Mathematical Certainty 

O NE is certain in so far as he knows that a cognition cannot 
possibly be false. The degree of this certainty, when taken 
objecnvely. Is a matter of die sufficiency of the characteristics of 
the necessity of a truth. But so far as it is considered subjectively, 
it is higher the more intuition there is in the cognition of this 
necessity. In either case, mathematical certainty is of a different 
Trind from philosophical I shall show this with the greatest 

understanding, like any other force of nature, is bound 
by certain rules. We do not err because the understanding con- 
nects concepts without any rule but because we deny to a thing 
a characteristic we do not perceive, and we judge that of which 
we are not conscious in a tl^g does not exist. Now mathematics 
first arrives at its concepts synthetically, and it can say with 
certainty that what it did not intend to represent in its object 
by definition is not included in it. For the concept of the defined 
arises first from the definition, and it has no meaning at all other 
than tlmt which the definition gives it. If we compare philosophy 
and especially metaphysics with mathematics m t^ respect, 
they are far more uncertain in their definitions when they do 
venture to give them, for the concept of that which is to be de- 
fined is already given. If we do not note one or another dhiarac- 
teristic even though it belongs to the adequate discrimination of 
the object, and then judge that this characteristic is lacking in the 
full concept, the definition becomes false and decradve. We 
could bring that kind of error to light through countless exam- 
ples, but I refer only to the already given example of contact. 

Secondly, mathematics in its inferences and proofs considers 
its universal knowledge as concretely in its signs, while philos- 
ophy considers its as continuing abstractly ^ngside its signs. 

makes a noteworthy difference in the way each attains cer- 
tainty, for, since the signs of mathematics are sensuous instru- 
ments of knowledge, we can, with the same assurance we have in 
that which we see, also know that we have left no concq>t out of 
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sight, that each individual comparison is made according to 
simple rules, etc. Attention herem is greatly facilitated by not 
havii^ to consider the things in their universal sense but rather 
signs m the individual cogmdon we have of them. On the other 
hand, the verbal expressions, as the signs of philosophical knowl- 
edge, help in nothing but remembering the signified universal 
concepts. We must always keep their meaning directly before 
us. Pure understanding must be kept in a state of exertion, for 
how imperceptibly a diaracterisdc of an abstract concept may 
slip away, since nothing sensuous can reveal its omission! Then, 
however, diif erent things are held to be the same, and we bring 
forth erroneous cognidons. 

It has now been shoum that the grounds from which we can 
conclude the impossibility of having erred in a pardcnlar philo- 
sophical cognidon are never equal to those we have in mathe- 
madcs. Moreover, the intuidon of this cognidon is greater 
regarding its correctness in mathemadcs than in philosophy, 
since in the former the object is considered concretely in the 
sensuous sign, while in the latter it is only considered in universal 
abstract concepts, the clear impression of which cannot be near- 
ly so great as that of the former. In geometry, where the signs 
have in addidon a similarity to the designated things, the evi- 
dence is even greater, though in calculadons with letters the 
certainty is just as dependable. 

§ 2. Metaphysics Is Capable of a Certdnty Which 
Is Sufjpcient for Conviction 

Certainty in metaphysics is of the same kind as that in any 
other philosophical knowledge, as the latter can only be certain 
in so far as it conforms to die universal principles which meta- 
ph}rsics furnishes. We know from experience that on radonal 
grounds even outside mathematics we can in many cases achieve 
certainty to the point of conviedon. Metaphysics is only philos- 
ophy applied to more universal radonal inaghts, and it cannot be 
otherwise with it. 

Errors do not arise simply because we do not know some 
pardcnlar thing but because we undertake to judge even though 
we do not know everything requisite. A large number of f alsides 
—indeed, almost all of them— owe their ongin to such rashness. 
%u know some predicates of a thing with certainty? Wry well, 
make diese the basis of your inferences, and you will not err. 
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But you wish to make a definition with them, although you are 
not certain that you know everything requisite for a definition? 
If in spite of this you risk a definition, you fall into error. It is 
therefore possible to avoid errors if we seek certain and distinct 
cognitions without presuming to give definitions so readily. 
Further, you can infer a considerable part of a certain conclusion 
witib assurance, but do not permit yourself to infer to the com- 

r lete conclusion, however trivial the difference may seem to be. 

concede that we have a good proof that the soul is not matter. 
But take care not to condude that the soul is not of a material 
nature, for by this everyone understands not merely that the soul 
is not matter but also mat it is not a simple substance such as an 
element of matter could be. This requires a spedal proof, name- 
ly, that this thinking being cannot be like a corporeal element 
in space and that, because of impenetrability, it could, with other 
corporeal dements, constitute an estended being or a mass. But 
actually no proof has yet been given of this; and the proof, when 
discovered, would show the inconceivable manner in which a 
mind is present in space. 


§ 3. The Certmtty oj the Ultimate Ftmdojnental Thahs m 
Metaphysics Is of No Other Kind than That in Every 
Other Rational Knowledge, with the Exception of Mathe- 
matics 

In our time the philosophy of Crusius*” has undertaken to give 
metaph3^cs an altogether different form, because he does not 
concede to the law of contradiction the prerogative of being the 
universal and supreme prindple of all knowledge; rather he has 


* 1 have not found it necessary to discuss here the method of this new 
philosophy. It has quiddy become so famous and has so much merit in 
respect to the better daiincadon of many views that it would be an essen- 
tial lack, when metaphysics itself is discussed, to pass over it in silence. 
But what I am here dealii^ with is only the proper method of metaphysics; 
the difference in single propositions is not sufficient to indicate an essential 
difference between one philosophy and another. 

9. [Chrisdan August Crusius (i7i;-75), an mfluendal and-Wolffian gen- 
erally held in high regard by Kant. From the prindple Kant quotes, Crusius 
attempt^ to derive the law of contradiction and the jNcrndples of in- 
separability (what cannot be thought as separate cannot exist as separate) 
and of incompadbiliw (things winch cannot be thought together cannot 
edst together) . He thus attempted to bring together what was kept inde- 
pendent in the rationalistic laws of contradiction and of sufficient reason.] 
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introduced many other immediatdy certain and indemonstrable 
principles and asserted that their correctness is gra^d by the 
nature of our understanding according to the rule, “That which 
I cannot think except as true is true.” He counts as such prin- 
ciples the following propositions, among others: what I cannot 
t hin k of as existing has never existed, everything that exists must 
be somewhere at some time, and the like. In a few words I shall 
show the true property of the ultimate truths of metaphysics 
and also the true import of Crusius’ method, which does not 
depart so far from the manner of philosophical thinking about 
these matters as one might think. From this one will be able to 
deduce the degree of certainty possible in metaphysics. 

All true judgments must be either affirmative or negative. 
As the form of any affirmation consists in something being 
thought as a characteristic of a thing, Le., as identical with the 
thing’s characteristic, any affirmative judgment is true when 
the predicate is identical with the subject. And since the form 
of any negation consists in thinking something as conflicting 
with a thing, a negative judgment is true when the predicate 
contradicts the subject. The proposition expressing the essence 
of any affirmation and thus containing the supreme formula of 
all affirmative judgments, therefore, reads as follows: “For 
every subject there is a predicate which is identical with it.” This 
is the law of identity. And the proposition which expresses die 
essence of all negation is: “No subject has a predicate which con- 
tradicts it.” This is the law of contradiction, and hence this law 
is the basic formula of all negative judgments. Both together 
constitute the supreme and universal principles, in a formal 
sense, of the entire human reason. And nere most philosophers 
have erred in conceding to the law of contradicdon a rank with 
respect to all truths which it actually has only in respect to nega- 
tive truths. Every proposition is indemonstrable which is imme- 
diately thought under one of these supreme principles but which 
cannot be thought otherwise; that is, when either identity or con- 
tradiction lies direedy in the concepts and cannot be^ seen by 
anal3^is or needs to be discerned by means of some intermediate 
characterisde. All other propositions are demonstrable. That a 
body is divisible is a demonstrable propositiot^ since we can 
show the identity of the predicate with the subject by analj^sis 
and hence indireedy. (A body is compound, and what is com- 
pound is divisible; therefore a body is divisible. The interme- 
mte characteristic here is “compound.”) Now in philosophy 
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there are many indemonstrable propositions, as I have said. All of 
them stand under these formal ultimate principles, though indi- 
rectly; but, so far as they also contain groun(& of other cogni- 
tions, they are the ultimate material principles of human rcasoiL 
For instance, that a body is compound is an indemonstrable prop- 
osition, in so far as the predicate can only be thought as an 
immediate and primaiy characteristic in the concept of a body. 
Such material principles constitute, as Crusius correedy sa)^ tlie 
foundation and stability of human reason, for, as we have said, 
they are the content to be defined and the data from which sure 
inferences can be drawn even when we have no definition. 

Crusius is right in reproaching other schools of philosophers 
for having passed over these material principles and for having 
restricted themselves merely to the formal principles. For from 
the latter alone nothing at all can be proved, because propositions 
are required which contain the mediating concept by which the 
logical relation of other concepts are to be recognized in a syllo- 
gism, and among these propositions there must be some which 
are fundamental But we can never attribute the status of mate- 
rial supreme principles to any propositions if they are not 
evident to every human understanding. But I hold that several 
of the principles Crusius adduces even permit of considerable 
doubt. 

But with respect to tiie supreme rule of all certainty which 
this celebrated man proposes to set before all knowledge and 
hence also before metaph3rsical knowledge— “What I cannot 
think except as true is true,” etc.— it is easy to see that this propo- 
sition can never be a basis of the truth of any cognition. For if 
one admits that no other ground of truth can be given than that 
it would be impossible to regard it otherwise than as true, this is 
to admit that no further ground of truth can be given, and hence 
that the cognition is indemonstrable. Now there certainly are 
many indemonstrable cognitions, but the feeling of conviction 
with reference to them is an avowal that they are true but not a 
basis of proof of it. 

Metaph3rsics, therefore, has no formal or material basis of 
certainty of any other kind than geometry. In both the formal 
dement of judgment occurs in accordance with the laws of 
identity and contradiction. In both there are indemonstrable 
propositions which are the foundations of inferences. But since 
the definitions in mathematics are the primary indemonstrable 
concepts of tixe defined things, in their stead various indemon- 
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strable propositions in metaphysics must furnish the primary 
data. They can be just as certain, however, and they afford dther 
the content for de^tion or the basis of sore implications. There 
is a certainty needed for conviction, and metaph3^cs is capable 
of it just as mathematics is, though mathematics is easier and 
partakes of a greater degree of intuition. 


FOURTH REFLECTION 

OF THEDISTINCTNESS AND CERTAINTY OF WHICH 
THE PRIMARY GROUNDS OF NATURAL THEOL- 
OGY AND MORALS ARE CAPABLE 

§ I. The Primary Qrotmds of Natteral Theology Are Capable 
of the Greatest Philosophic^ Evidence 

A THING can be most easily and distinctly differentiated 
from all others when it is the only possible diing of its kind. 
The object of natural religion is the only first cause; ns attributes 
are so constituted that they cannot easily be mistaken for those 
of another. The greatest conviction is possible where it is abso- 
lutely necessary that predsely these and no other predicates 
apply to a thing; for with accidental attributes is is often difficult 
to discover the variable conditions of the predicates of a thing. 
The absolutely necessary being is therefore an object of such a 
kind that, as soon as one obtains a true clue to its concept, it 
seems to promise more certainty than most other philosoj^cal 
cognitions. Concerning this part of the problem I caimot do 
more than direct attention to me possible philosophical cognition 
of God in general, for it would take us too far afield to examine 
the actual theories of philosophers on this subject. 

The chief concept which offers itself to the metaphysidan in 
this field is that of the absolutely necessary existence of a being. 
In order to arrive at this concept, he could first ask whether it be 
possible that nothing at all existed. When he becomes aware that 
then ndther existence is given, nor anything that might be 
thought, and that no possibility takes place, he may investigate 
only the concept of the existence of that which must be the 
foundation of all possibility. This thought will broaden itself, 
and it will establish the definite concept of the absolutely neces- 
sary being. Witliont going particularly into this procedure, it is 
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clear that as soon as the existence of the one and only most per- 
fect and necessary being is known, the concepts of its other 
attributes will become much more precise, because they are 
without exception the greatest and most perfect, and they are 
much more certain since only those can be admitted which are 
necessary to the being. I wish, for example, to define the concept 
of divine omnipresence. I easily recognize that the being on 
which everything else depends. While being itself independent, 
will determine by its presence the location of everything else in 
the world but that it itself cannot have a location among them, 
for then it would belong, with them, to the world. Therefore, 
God is, properly speaking, in no place, but He is present to all 
things in all places where they are. Similarly I see that, since the 
successive tl^gs of the world are in His power. He does not 
take up a particular point in this series; thus isee that wdth respect 
to Him nothing is future or past. If I thus say that God foresees 
the future, that does not mean that He sees what is future with 
respect to Himself but what is future with respect to certain 
things in the world, that is, what f ollow's on a condition in w'hich 
they are. From this it is seen that Icnowledge of the future, past, 
and present wdth respect to the actions of the divine understand- 
ing is identical and that God sees them all as real things in the 
universe. Thus we can conceive of this prevision much more 
definitely and distinctly as belonging to God than as belonging 
to a thing which is a part of the world-whole. 

In all cases where an analogy to contingency is not present, 
therefore, metaphysical knowledge of God can be very certain. 
But judgments^® of His free actions, of providence, of the ways 
of His justice and benevolence, even in the concepts which wc 
have of these attributes in ourselves, are far less developed; in 
this science they can have either certainty only by approxima- 
tion or certainty which is moral 

§ 2. The Primary Grozmds of Morals Are, in Their Present 
State, Not Yet Capable of AU Reqtdsite EsAdence 

In order to make this dear, I wish only to show how little even 
the primaiy concept of obligation is known, and how far re- 
moved we must therefore be in practical philosophy from prof- 
fering the distinctness and certainty of fundamental concepts 
and prindples which are required for evidence. One ought to do 

10. UJrt^ bat a pluial verb is used.] 
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this or that and leave something else undone; this is the formula 
under which eveiy obligation is enunciated. Now that “ought” 
expresses a necessity of action and is capable of two meanings. 
That is, either I ought to do something (as a means) if I wish 
something else (as an end), or I ought directly to do something 
else and make it real (as an end). The former we can call the 
necessity of means {necessimem problemaAcam), and the latter 
the necessity of ends (necesskatem Ugalem). No obligation is 
present in necessity of the first kind; it only prescribes the solu- 
tion of a problem, saying what are the means I must use if I wish 
to reach a particular end. When anyone prescribes to another the 
actions wmch he should do or refrain from doing if he wishes to 
promote his happiness, perhaps all the teachings of morals could 
be brought under the precepts; but they are then no longer obli- 
gations but only like what might be called an obligation to make 
two arcs if I wish to bisect a line. That is, they are not obligations 
at all but only counsels to suitable actions if one wishes to attain a 
particular end. Since the use of means has no other necessity 
than that which pertains to the end, it follows that all actions 
which morals prescribes under the condition of particular ends 
are contingent and cannot be called obligations so long as diey 
are not subordinated to an end necessary in itself. I ought, for 
example, to promote the greatest total perfection, or I ought to 
act according to the will of God; to whichever of tihese proposi- 
tions all practical philosophy were subordinated, that proposi- 
tion, if it is to be a rule and principle of obligation, must com- 
mand the action as directly necessary, not commanding it merely 
under the condition of some particular end. And here we find 
that such an immediate supreme rule of all obligation would have 
to be absolutely indemonstrable. For from no consideration of a 
thing or concept, whatever it be, is it possible to know and infer 
what we should do, unless what is presupposed is an end and the 
action a means. But this it must not be, because it would then be a 
formula not of obligation but only of problematic skill. 

Now I can briel^ suggest, after long consideration of this 
subject, that I am convinced that the ru^ Do the most perfect 
thing that cm be done by you is the primary formal principle of 
all obligation of commission, and the proposition Refrain from 
that •whereby the greatest perfection possible through you is 
hindered is the primary formal princmle with respect to the duty 
of omission. And just as nothing follows from the primary for- 
mal principles of our judgments of truth except when primary 
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material grounds are given, so also no particular definite obliga- 
tion follows from these two rules except when indemonstrable 
material piindples of practical knowledge are connected with 
them. 

In these times we have first b^un to realize that the faculty of 
conceiving of truth is intellection, while that of sensing the good 
is feeling, and that they must not be interchanged. Just as there 
are unanalyzable concepts of the true, that is, what is met with 
in the objects of intellection considered by themselves, there is 
also an unanal}^ble feeling for the good. (The good is never 
found in a thing tw itself but always ttfith relation to a feeling 
being.) It is a task of the understanding to resolve the com- 
pounded and confused concept of the ^ood and to make it dis- 
tinct by showing how it arises from simpler sensations of the 
good. But if the sensation of the good^^ is simple, the judgment, 
“This is good,” is completely indemonstrable and a direct effect 
of the consciousness of the feeling of pleasure associated with the 
conception of the object. And since many simple sensations of 
the good are certainly in us, there are many simple unanalyzable 
conceptions of the good. Consequently, if an action is directly 
thought of as good without surreptitiously containing another 
particular good which can be found in it by analysis, and because 
of which it is called perfect, it follows that the necessity of tl^ 
action is an indemonstrable material principle of obligarion. For 
instance, “Love him who loves you” is a practical proposition 
which certainly and direedy stands under the supreme formal 
and affirmative rule of obligation. For since it cannot be shown 
by further analysis why a particular perfection inheres in mutual 
love, this role is not proved practically, Le., by tracing it back to 
the necessity of anotiier perfect actioiL Rather, it is directly sub- 
sumed under the universal rule of good actions. It may be that 
my example does not distinctly and convincingly prove my 
point; but the limits of an essay like the present one— which ! 
have perham already exceeded— do not allow me the complete- 
ness which I would wish. There is an immediate deformity in the 
action which conflicts with the will of that Being from Whom 
our existence and everything good is derived. This deformity is 
clear even if no attention is given to the disadvantages which can 
accompany such conduct as its consequence. Therefore, the 
piroposition that we should do that which conforms to the will 

II. [Reading, \ntli Vodander, “the sensation of the good.”] 
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of God becomes a material principle of morals standing formal- 
ly, but directly, under the ^eady mentioned supreme and uni- 
versal formula. Just as in theoretical philosophy, so also in the 
practical we should not so readily consider something indemon- 
strable when it is not. Nevertheless, these principles cannot be 
dispensed with, for as postulates they contam the foundations of 
the rest of the other practical propositions. In this respect, under 
the name of the “moral feeling,’’ Hutcheson and others have 
provided a start toward some excellent observations. 

From this it can be seen that, although it must be possible to 
achieve the highest degree of philosophical evidence in the pri- 
mary bases or morality, the supreme principles of obliganon 
must first be defined with more certainty. In this reject die 
taric is greater in practical than in speculative philosophy, since 
it is still to be settled whether it is simply the cognitive faculty or 
whether it is feeling (the primary iimer ground of the appetitive 
faculty) which decides the basic principles of practical 
philosophy. 


POSTSCRIPT 

T hese are the thoughts which 1 submit to the judgment of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences. 1 venture to hope riiat the 
principles 1 have expounded are of some significance for the 
desired clarification of the subject I have preferred to be 
n^lectful with respect to carefulness, proportion, and neatness 
of execution so that I should not, by attending to them, be 
hindered from transmitting these thoughts for examination 
wi thin the allowed time, especially since this lack can easily be 
made up in the event that the essay is favorably received. 
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IV 

WHAT IS ENLIGHTENMENT? 


E nlightenment is man’s release from his s ^-incurre d 
t ntel^ e. lutelage is man’s inability to make use (^his under- 
s tanding without direction from another. Self-incurred is this 
tutelage when its cause lies not in lack of reason but in lack of 
resolution and courage to use it without direction from another. 
Sapere audeP- “Have courage to use your own reason!”— that is 
the motto of enlightenment. 

Laziness and cowardice are the reasons why so great a portion 
of mankind, after nature has loi^ since discharged them from 
external direction {natmalhernmorermes), nevertheless remains 
imder lifelong tutdage, and why it is so easy for others to set 
themselves up as their guardians. It is so easy not to be of age. 
If I have a book which understands for me, a pastor who has a 
conscience for me, a physician who decides my met, and so forth, 
I need not trouble myself. I need not think, if I can only pay- 
others will readily undertake the irksome work for me. 

That the step to competence is held to be very dangerous by 
the far greater portion of mankind (and by the entire fair sex)— 
quite apart from its being arduous— is seen to by those guardians 
who have so kindly assumed superintendence over them. After 
the guardians have first made their domestic cattle dumb and 
have made sure that these placid creatures will not dare take a 
single step without the harness of the cart to which they are 
confined, the guardians then show them the danger which 
threatens if they tty to go alone. Actually, however, this danger 
is not so great, for by fsming a few times they would finally learn 
to walk mone. But an example of this failure makes them timid 
and ordinarily frightens them away from all further trials. 

For any single individual to work himself out of the life 
und^ tutelage which has become almost his nature is very 
difiScult. He ^ come to be fond of this state, and he is for the 
present really incapable of making use of his reason, for no one 

I. [“Dare to know!” (Horace, ^rrpo«tiVa).] 
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has ever let him try it out. Statutes and formulas, those mechan- 
ical tools of the rational employment or rather misemployment 
of his natural gifts, are the fetters of an everlasting tutelage. 
Whoever throws them off makes only an uncertain leap over the 
narrowest ditch because he is not accustomed to that kind of free 
motion. Therefore, there are only few who have succeeded by 
their own exercise of mind both in freeing themselves from in- 
competence and in achieving a steady pace. 

But that the public should enlighten itself is more possible; 
indeed, if only freedom is granted, enlightenment is almost sure 
to follow. For there will always be some independent thinkers, 
even among the established guardians of the great masses, who, 
after throwing off the yoke of tutelage from their own shoulders, 
will disseminate the ^irit of the rational appreciation of both 
their own worth and every man’s vocation for thinking for him- 
self. But be it noted that the public, which lias first been brought 
under this yoke by their guardians, forces the guardians them- 
selves to remain bound when it is incited to do so by some of the 
guardians who are themselves capable of some enlightenment— 
so harmful is it to implant prejudices, for they later take 
vengeance on their cultii'ators or on their descendants. Thus the 
pubuc can only slowly attain enlightenment. Perhaps a fall of 
personal despotism or of avaricious or tyrannical oppression may 
be accomplished by revolution, but never a true reform in ways 
of thinking. Bather, new prejudices will serve as well as old ones 
to harness the great unthmking masses. 

For this enlightenment, however, nothing is required but free- 
dom, and indeed the most harmless freedom of all, which alone 
should be called by this name. It is the freedom to make public 
use of one’s reason at every point.^ But I hear on all sides, “Do 
not argue!” The ofliicer says: “Do not argue but drilll” The tax- 
collector: “Do not argue but pay!” The cleric: “Do not argue 
but believe!” Only one prince m the world says, “Argue as much 
as you will, and about what you will, but obey!” Everywhere 
there is restriction on freedom. 

Which restriction is an obstacle to enlightenment, and which 
is not an obstacle but a promoter of it? I answer: The public use 
of one’s reason must always be free, and it alone can bring about 
enlightenment among men. The private use of reason, on the 

2 . [It is this freedom Kant claimed later in his conflict -with the censor, 
deferring to the censor in the “private” use of reason, Le., in his lectures.] 
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Other hand, may often be very narrowly restricted without 
particularly hindering the progress of eiuightenment. By the 
public use of one’s reason I understand the use which a person 
makes of it as a scholar before the reading public Private use I 
that which one may make of it in a particular civil post or 
office which is intrusted to him. Many afFairs which are con- 
ducted in the interest of the community require a certain mecha- 
nism through which some members of the community must pas- 
sively conduct themselves with an artificial unanimity, so that 
the govenunenc may direct them to public ends, or at least pre- 
vent them from destroying those aids. Here argument is certain- 
ly not allowed— one must obey. But so far as a part of the mecha- 
nism regards himself at the same time as a member of the whole 
community or of a sodeiy of world citizens, and thus in the role 
of a scholar who addresses the public (in the proper sense of the 
word) through his writings, he certainly can argue uathout 
hurting the affairs for which he is in part responsible as a passive 
member. Thus it would be ruinous for an officer in service to 
debate about the suitability or utility of a command given to him 
by his superior; he must obey. But the right to make remarks on 
errors in the military service and to lay them before the public 
for judgment cannot equitably be refused him as a scholar. The 
citizen caimot refuse to pay the taxes imposed on him; indeed, 
an impudent complaint at mose levied on him can be punished 
as a scandal (as it could occasion general refractoriness). But the 
same person nevertheless does not act contrary to his du^ as a 
citizen when, as a scholar, he publicly espresses his thoughts on 
the inappropriateness or even the injustice of these levies. Simi- 
larly a clergyman is obligated to make his sermon to his pupils in 
catechism and his congregation conform to the symbol of the 
church which he serves, for he has been accepted on this condi- 
tion. But as a scholar he has complete freedom, even the calling, 
to communicate to the public all his carefully tested and weU- 
meaning thoughts on that which is erroneous in the symbol and 
to make suggestions for the better organization of the religious 
body and church. In doing this, there is nothing that coma be 
laid as a burden on his conscience. For what he teaches as a con- 
sequence of his office as a representative of the church, this he 
considers something about which he has no freedom to teacih 
according to his own lights; it is something which he is appointed 
to propound at the dictation of and in the name of another. He 
will say, “Our church teaches this or that; those are the proofs 
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which it adduces.” He thus extracts all practical uses for his con- 
gregation from statutes to which he himself would not subscribe 
with full conviction but to the enunciation of which he can very 
well pledge himself because it is not impossible that truth lies 
hidden in them, and, in any case, there is at least nothing in them 
contradictory to inner religion. For if he believed he had found 
such in them, he could not conscientiously discharge the duties 
of his office; he would have to give it up. The use, therefore, 
which an appointed teacher makes of his reason before his con- 

S regation is merely private, because this congregation is only a 
omesdc one (even if it be a large gathering) ; with respect to it, 
as a priest, he is not free, nor can he be free, because he carries 
out me orders of another. But as a scholar, whose writings speak 
to his public, the world, the clergyman in the public use of his 
reason enjop an unlimited freedom to use his own reason and 
to speak in his own person. That the guardians of the people (in 
spiritual things) should themselves be incompetent is an absurd- 
ity which amounts to the ctcmalization of absurdities. 

But would not a society of clergymen, perhaps a church 
conference or a venerable classis (as they cril themselves among 
the Dutch), be justified in obligating itself by oath to a certain 
unchangeable symbol in order to enjoy an unceasing guardian- 
ship over each of its members and thereby over the people as a 
whole, and even to make it eternal? I answer that mis is alto- 
gether impossible. Such a contract, made to shut off all furdier 
enlightenment from the human race, is absolutely null and void 
even if confirmed by the supreme power, by parmments, and by 
the most ceremonious of peace treaties. An age cannot bind itseu 
and ordain to put the succeeding one into such a condition that it 
cannot extend its (at best very occasional) knowledge, purify 
itself of errors, and progress in general enlightenment. That 
would be a crime against human nature, the proper destination 
of which lies precisely in this progress; and the descendants 
would be fully justified in rejecting mose decrees as having been 
made in an unwarranted and malicious manner. 

The touchstone of everything that can be concluded as a law 
for a people lies in the question whether riie people could have 
imposed such a law on itself. Now such a religious compact 
might be possible for a short and definitely limited time, as it 
were, in expectation of a better. One might let every citizen, and 
especially the clergyman, in the role of scholar, make his com- 
ments freely and publicly, Le., through writing, on the erroneous 
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aspects of the present institution. The newly introduced order 
might last until insight into the nature of these things had become 
so general and widely approved that through uniting their 
voices (even if not unanimously) they could bring a proposal to 
the throne to take those congregations under protection which 
had united into a changed religious organization according to 
their better ideas, without, however, hindering others who wish 
to remain in the order. But to unite in a permanent religious 
institution which is not to be subject to doubt before the public 
even in the lifetime of one man, and thereby to make a period of 
time fruitless in the progress of mankind toward improvement, 
thus worldng to the disadvantage of posterity— that is absolutely 
forbidden. For himself (and only for a short time) a man can 
postpone enlightenment in what he ought to know, but to re- 
nounce it for hi m self and even more to renounce it for posterity 
is to injure and trample on the rights of mankind. 

And what a people may not decree for itself can even less be 
decreed for them by a monarclL for his lawgiving authority rests 
on his uniting the general public will in his own. If he only sees 
to it that all true or alleged improvement stands together with 
dvil order, he can leave it to his subjects to do what they £nd 
necessary for their spiritual welfare. This is not his concern, 
though it is incumbent on him to prevent one of them from 
violently hindering another in determinii^ and promoting this 
welfare to the best of his ability. To meddle in these matters low- 
ers his own majesty, since by the writings in which his subjects 
seek to present their views he may evaluate his own governance. 
He can do this whoi, with deepest understanding, he lays upon 
himself the reproach, Caesar rum est supra grammaticos. Far 
more does he injure his own majesty when he degrades his 
supreme power by supporting the ecclesiastical despotism of 
some tyrants in his state over his other subjects. 

If we are asked, “Do we now live in an enUglstmed age?” the 
answer is, “No,” but we do live in an age of enUgljtemient? As 
things now stand, much is lacking which prevents men from 
being, or easily becoming, capable of correctly using their own 
reason in religious matters w^ assurance and free from outside 
direction. But, on the other hand, we have clear indications that 
the field has now been opened wherein men may freely deal with 

3. [“Our age is, in especial degree, the age of crkicism, and to criticism 
everything must submit” (.Critique of 'Pure ’Reason. Preface to first ed. 
[Smith trans.]}.] 
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these things and that the obstacles to general enlightenment or 
the release from self-imposed tutelage are gradually being re- 
duced. In this respect, this is the age of enlightenment, or the 
century, of Frederick. 

A prince who does not find it unworthy of himself to say that 
he holds it to be his duty to prescribe nothing to men in rehgious 
matters but to give them complete freedom while renouncing the 
haughty name of tolerance^ is himself enlightened and deserves 
to be esteemed by the grateful world and posterity as the first, at 
least from the si(!e of government, who divested the human race 
of its tutelage and left each man free to make use of his reason 
in matters of conscience. Under him venerable ecclesiastics are 
allowed, in the role of scholars, and without infringing on their 
official dudes, freely to submit for public testing their judg- 
ments and views which here and there diverge from the estab- 
lished symbol. And an even greater freedom is enjoyed by those 
who are restricted by no official dudes. This spirit of freedom 
spreads beyond this land, even to those in which it must struggle 
with external obstacles erected by a government which misun- 
derstands its own interest. For an example gives evidence to such 
a government that in freedom there is not the least cause for con- 
cern about public peace and the stability of the community. 
Men work themselves gradually out of barbarity if only inten- 
donal artifices are not made to hold them in it. 

I have placed the main point of enlightenment— the escape of 
men from their self-incurred tutelage— chiefly in matters of 
religion because our rulers have no interest in playiig the guard- 
ian with respect to the arts and sciences and also because rehgious 
incompetence is not only the most harmful but also the most 
degrading of all. But the manner of thinking of the head of a 
state who favors religious enh'ghtcnment goes further, and he 
sees that there is no danger to his lawgiving in allowing his 
subjects to make public use of their reason and to publish their 
thoughts on a better formuladon of his legisladon and even their 
open-minded criticisms of the laws already made. Of this we have 
a shining example wherein no monarch is superior to him whom 
we honor. 

But only one who is himself enlightened, is not afraid of shad- 
ows, and has a numerous and well-disdplined army to assure 
public peace can say: “Argue as much as you wfll, and about 
what you will, only obey!” A republic could not dare say such 
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a thing. Here is shown a strange and unemected prend in human 
affairs in which almost everything, looked at in the large, is 
paradoxical. A greater degree of civil freedom appears advan- 
tageous to the freedom of mind of the people, and yet it places 
inescapable limitations upon it; a lower degree of dvil freedom, 
on the contrary, provides the mind with room for each man to 
extend himself to his full capacity. As nature has uncovered from 
under this hard shell the seed for which she most tenderly cares 
—the propensity and vocation to free thinldnff— this gradually 
works back upon the character of the people, who thereby 
gradually become capable of managing freedom; finally, it 
affects the principles of government, which finds it to its advan- 
tage to treat men, who are now more than machines, in accord- 
ance with their dignity, 

1 . Kant 

KoNiGSBisBfi, Prussia 

September 30, 1784 

Today I read in the Buscbmgsche Wochentliche Nacbricbten for 
S^tember 13 an announcement of the Berlktiscbe Monatsscbrift for this 
month, which dtes the answer to the same question by Herr Mendelssohn.^ 
But this issue has not yet come to me; if it had, I would have held back the 
present essay, which is now put forth only in order to see how much agree- 
ment in thonght can be broi^ht abont by chance. ' 

4. [Mendelssohn’s answer was that enlightenment lay in intellectual cul- 
tivation, which he distinguished from me practical. Ejmt, ^uite in l^e 
with his later essay on dheory and practice, refuses to make this distinction 
fundamentaL] 
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WHAT IS ORIENTATION IN THINKINOr 


H owever high we aim our c onc epts and however much 
we thereby abstract them fr^ sensuousness, taw^pal 
notions^ are always appended tO-th cm. Their proper ‘Tu^don 
Ktofit the concepts not otherwise derived from eirperien ce for 
empirical use. For how could we give any sense and significance 
to our concepts if they were not supported by some intuition, 
which must always be, in the fitial anal)rsis, an example from 
some possible experience? If we subsequently omit from the con- 
crete (deration of the understanding all admixture of the image, 
first or the contingent perception by the senses and then pure 
sensuous intuition in general, there remains the pure concept of 
the understanding, whose scope now is broadened and contains 
a rule of thinking in general. In such a way general logic itself 
came into beii^. Many heuristic methods of thinking may sdU 
lie concealed in the empirical use of understanding and reason, 
and, if we understood how to extract them careful^ from expe- 
rience, they could enurich philosophy, even in its abstract think- 
ing, with many useful maxims. 

Such is the principle which the late Mendelssohn erolicitly 
acknowledged, so far as I know, only in his last wor& (the 
Morgensttmden^p. i6$-66 and the Letter to Lessings Friends,^ 
pp. 33 and 67) . l^t is the maxim fiiat, in the speculative use of 
reason (which he otherwise trusted very much with respect to 
knowledge of supersensuous objects, even to the point of evident 
demonstration), it is necessary to orient one’s self by means of a 
certain guide which he variously called common sense (Morgen- 
sttmden), sound reason, and mere human understanding (Letter 
to Lessings Friends). Who would have thought that not only 
would this avowal have destroyed his high opinion of the power 

1. [BUdliebe Vomelhmg. Kant is here refening to die sche^ the “rep- 
resentadon of a universal procedure of im^inadon in providing an image 
CBild) for a concepd* {Critique of Fttre Reason A 140=8 17^-So).] 

2. [Brief an die Freunde Lessings; ein Anbang zu Herm Jacobis Brief- 
voecbsel fiber die Lebre des Spinoza (Berlin, 1786}.] 
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of speculative reason in matters of theology (which was in fact 
inevitable) but that common sound reason, through the ambi- 
guity thus permitted in the exercise of its faculty as distinguished 
from speculation, would become involved in the danger of serv- 
ing as the basis of fanaticism and of the complete overthrow of 
reason? Yet this is what happened in the polemic bet«’een Men- 
delssohn and Jacobi, chiefly through the not insignificant infer- 
ences of the acute author of the Resultate.*^ I wm not attribute 
to either the intention of establishing such a ruinous way of 
thought but will regard the undertaking of the latter rather as 
an ar^ementtan ad baminem which one is justified in using 
merely in defense, in order to take advantage of the weakness 
shown by one’s opponent. On the other hand, I shall show that 
in fact reason alone is required for orientation and not some 
alleged secret truth-sense, nor a transcendent intuition dubbed 
faith upon which tradition or revelation could be grafted viith- 
out the agreement of reason. I shall show, as Mendelssohn as- 
serted with firmness and justified zeal, that it is only pure human 
reason by which he found it necessary and conuiiendable to 
obtain orientation. But at the same time it will be shown that the 
high pretension of the speculative faculty of reason, and especial- 
ly the authority given to it by demonstration alone, is void and 
that nothing is ten to reason, so far as it is speculative, except the 
business of purging the common concepts of reason from con- 
tradictions and of defense against its own sophistical attacks on 
the maxims of sound reason. 

The broadened and more exactly defined concept of orienta- 
tion can help us in clearly exhibiting the maxim of sound reason 
in its efforts toward knowledge of supersensuous objects. 

lb orient one’s self in the strict sense of the word means to 
find, from one given direction in the world (one of the four into 
which we divide the horizon), the others, especially the east. If 
I see the sun in the sky and Imow that it is now noon, I know 

•Jacobi, Brief e fiber die Lehre des Spmozefi (Bieslau, 1785); Wider 
Mendelssobm Bescbtddigfmg betreffend die Brief e fiber die Lebre des 
Sphtom (Leipzig, 1786); Die Restdtate der jaeobiseben mid Mendelssobn- 
seben PhSosophie kritisch tmtersuebt von ehiem FremUligen (Leipzig, 
1786). 

3. [Thomas Wizenmaxm (1759-S7). Wizenmann answered Kant in his 
dem Heim Professor Kmt von dem Verfosser der Resultate. . . 

Detaches Mtueum, I (1787), 116-56.] 

4. [Correct tide: t^ber die Lebre des Spinoza, in Briefen an Herm 
Moses Mendelssohn^ 
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how to find south, west, north, and east. But for tiiis I certainly 
need the feeling of a distinction in my own person, that between 
my right and left hand. I call it a feeling, because the two sides 
in intuition show no externally noticeable difference. Without 
the capacity to distinguish between motion from left to right 
and that in the opposite direction in describing a drde, in spite 
of the absence of any difference in the objects, I would be unable 
to determine a priori any difference in the position of objects; 
I would not know whether to put west to the left or right of the 
south point of the horizon so as to know how to complete die 
circle from north through east to the south. Thus I orient my- 
self geographically by ah the objecdve data of the sky only by 
virtue of a subjective ground of distinction; and if someday a 
miracle occurred whereby the direction of all the stars changed 
from east to west but preserved the same pattern and position, 
on the next starry night no human eye would notice the lightest 
change, and even the astronomer, if he attended to what he 
merely saw and not what he at the same time felt, would be 
inedtably disoriented. But the ability to distinguish by feeling 
between the right and the left hand, which is implanted by 
nature and made familiar by frequent use, would come naturally 
to his help, and if he once viewed the pole star, he not only would 
notice the change but would orient himself regardless of it. 

This geographical concept of the procedure of orientation 
can be broadened to purely mathematical orientation so as to 
include orientation in any given space. In the dark I orient my- 
self in a familiar room when I can seize on a single object whose 
position I remember. Here obviously notiiing helps me except 
the capacity of determining positions by a subjective ground of 
distinction. For I do not see the objects whose position I should 
find, and if someone had played a joke on me by putting on the 
left what was previously on the right while still preserving dieir 
relationships to each other, I could not find nw way in a room 
with otherwise indistinguishably equal walls. But I soon orient 
myself through the mere feeling of a difference between my 
right and left sides. This happens at night when I walk and 
make the proper turns in a street which I know but in which I 
cannot distinguish any houses. 

Finally 1 can broaden this concept ev^ more, since it consists 
in the ability to orient myself not merely in space (i.e., mathe- 
matically) but in thought as such (Le., logically). One can 
easily guess by analogy that this kind of orientation will be the 
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business of pure leason in directing its use when, starting from 
known objects of experience, it tries to extend itself beyond all 
boundaries of experience, finding no object of intuition but 
merely space for it. For it is then no longer capable of bringing 
its judgments, in the determination of its own faculty of judg- 
ment, under a definite maxim according to objective grounds 
of knowle^e; it can do so only by a subjective ground of dis- 
tinctioiL* 'nus subjective means which remains is nothing else 
than the feeling of a need belonging to reason. One can be 
assured against all error by not undertaking to judge where he 
does not know as much as is required for definitive judgment. 
Thus ignorance is itself the cause of the limitations but not of 
the errors in our knowledge. But where it is not just an arbi- 
trary matter whether one will judge definitively or not, i.e., 
where a real need associated with reason itself makes judging 
necessary even if ignorance with respect to the details required 
for judging limits us, a maxim is necessary by which we can form 
a judgment, for reason insists on satisfaction. If then it has been 
demonstrated that there can be here neither intuition of objects 
nor anything similar to such intuitions by which we could ex- 
hibit appropriate objects to our broadened concepts and thus 
make sure of their real possibility, nothing remains for us except 
first to test the concept with which we venture beyond all pos- 
sible experience to see if it is free of contradictions, and then to 
bring at least the relation of this object to objects of experience 
under pure concepts of reason. By this we do not make the ob- 
ject sensuous. We only fit something supersensuous to thought 
in the empirical use of our reason, for without this precaurion 
we could make no use of such a concept and would rave instead 
of think. 

Yet through the mere concept nothing is decided with respect 
to the existence of this object and its real connection with the 
world (the sum total of all objects of possible experience). 
Now, however, the right of a need of reason entens as the right 
of a subjective ground to presuppose and assume something 
which it may not pretend to know on objective grounds. Thus 
there is the right to orient one’s self by reason’s own need in 
thinking in the space of the supersensuous, which is for us im- 
measurable and as if filled with impenetrable darkness. 

* lb coieat one’s self in thinldng as sneh therefore means to determine 
one’s assent according to a subjective principle of reason because of the 
inadequacy of its objective princ^es. 
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Many supcrsensuous things may be thought (for objects of 
the senses do not exhaust the whole field of possibility) even 
though reason feels no need to extend itself to them and even 
less need to assume their existence. Reason finds sufficient occu- 
pation with those causes in the world which reveal themselves 
to the senses (or at least with causes of the same land). It does 
not need the influence of pure spiritual natural beings to further 
this concern, and indeed their assumption would be disadvan- 
tageous to it. For since we know nothing of the laws by which 
such beings might act, while we do know, or may hope to learn, 
much about the objects of the senses, such a presupposition 
would not extend but check the use of reason, lb search after 
them or to play with that kind of fantasies is not a need but only 
meddlesome curiosity which ends in nothing exegit dreaming. 
But it is entirely different with the concept of a SW Being as 
the supreme intelligence and highest good. For not only does 
our reason feel a need to make the concept of the unlimited the 
basis of limited things and thus of all other things;* this need also 


* Since reason needs to presuppose reality as given to die possibility of 
all things and regards only as limitations the diJSFerences between things 
which lie in the negadons connected with them, it sees itself compiled 
to make one sole possibilitj', that of the unlimited being, the original 
ground and to regard all others as derivadve. Since the complete possi- 
bility of each thing must be found in the whole of existence, or at least 
the principle of complete determination enables our reason to distinguish 
the possible from the real only in this way, we £bid a subjeedve ground 
for the necessity of making tfie existence of a most real (Hghest) being 
basic to all possibility, and this subjective ground is a need of our reason 
itsdf. Thus arises the Cartesian proof of the existence of God, in which 
subjeedve grounds for presupposing something for the use of reason 
(which basically remains only an empirical use) are held to be objeedve 
and dius a 7ie€d jot msight. So it is with this and with all proofs which 
the worthy Mendelssohn has made use of in his Morgenstwide7i. They 
do not serve at all for demonstration. But it does not follow that they axe 
of no use. For it need not be mentioned that these acute developments of 
the subjective condiiioas of the use of our reason give excellent oppor- 
tunities for complete knowledge of this faculty of outs; they are lasting 
examples for this purp«)sc. Moreover, assent arising from the subjective 
needs of the use of reason is very important when we have to judge even 
if objeedve grounds arc lacking. But we must not allow an exacted pre- 
mpposition to masquerade as a free insight, else we would unnece^ily 
expose to our opponent, with whom we would then be dogmatizing, a 
weakness which he could use to our disadvantage. Mendelssohn per&ps 
did not realize that dogmatizing with pure reason in the field of the super* 
sensuous was a direct path to pliilosophical fanaticism and that only 
critical examination of this rational faculty could remedy this evil in any 
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applies to the presupposition of the existence of a First Being, 
without which reason can adduce no satisfyii^ ground for the 
contingency of the existence of things in the world, least of all 
for the design and order which is met with everywhere to such 
a wonderful degree (in the small because it is near us even more 
than in the large). Without assuming an intelligent author, no 
comprehensible ground for the design and order can be stated 
without falling into patent absurdities. Although we cannot 
prove the impossibility of such design without an original intel- 
hgent author (for then we would have sufficient objective 
grounds for this assertion and would not need to appeal to 
subjective groimds), there yet remains, in spite of this lack of 
insight, a sufficient subjective ground for assumii^ such an 
author. This subjective ground is reason’s need to presuppose 
something comprehensible to it in order to explain this given 
appearance, ana nothing else udth which reason can connect a 
mere concept can fill this need. 

This need of reason can be regarded as tu'ofold: first, in 
reason’s theoretical and, second, in its practical use. I have just 
dted the first need, but it is easily seen that it is only conditional, 
Le., that we must assume the existence of God when we wish to 
judge concerning the first causes of all contingent things, par- 
ticularly in the organization of ends actually present in the 
world. But far more important is the need of reason in its prac- 
tical use, because here the need is unconditional; here we are 
compelled to presuppose the existence of God not just if we 
imsh to judge but because we must judge, for the pure practical 
use of reason consists only in the prescription of moral laws. 
They all lead to the idea of the highest good that is possible in 
the world so far as it is possible only through freedom, i.e., 
morality. And, on the other hand, they lead to something which 
does not depend merely on freedom but also on nature, namely, 
the greatest happiness so far as it is proportioned according to 
morality. Reason needs to assume such an independent highest 

fundamental way. The discipline of the scholastic method (for example, 
of WoUfs method, which he recommends for that reason), in which all 
concepts must be determined by definitions and dl steps justified by prin- 
ciples, can certainly hinder this mischief for some ^e, but it cannot 
completdy prevent it. For with what right will one prevent reason from 
going still fordier when, by Mendelssohn’s admission, it has been highly 
successful in the supersensuous field? And where is then the boundary at 
which it must stop? 
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good, and for its sake it needs also to assume a supreme intelli- 
gence as the highest independent good. It does not make these 
assumptions in order to derive obligatory respect for moral laws 
or incentives to their obser\-ance from the assumptions, for the 
laws w'ould have no moral worth if their motive were derived 
from anything except the law alone, which is apodictically cer- 
tain in itself. It needs to assume them only in order to give ob- 
jective reality to the concept of the highest good, Le., in order 
to prevent the highest good, and, consequently, all morality, 
from being regarded as a mere id^ which would be the case 
if the highest good, the idea of which inseparably accompanies 
morality, never existed. 

It is not knowledge, therefore, but a felt* need of reason by 
which Mendelssohn, without realizing it, oriented himsdi in 
speculative thought. And since this guidance is not an objective 
principle of reason, not a fundamental principle aflordmg in- 
sight, but only a subjective principle (i.e., a maxim) of the only 
employment allowed reason by its limitations, it is only a corol- 
lary of the need, and by itself it constitutes the entire determin- 
ing ground of our judgment on the existence of the highest 
being. But it is only a contingent use of our faculty of judgment 
to orient one’s self in speculative attempts with reference to this 
being. Here Mendelssohn was completely in error in crediting 
so much to speculation, regarding it as capable of doing every- 
thing by itself through demonstration. The first means [Le., the 
felt need] could be seen as necessary only if the insufficiency of 
the latter [i.e., speculative judgment] were conceded; and this 
concession is one to which his acuteness would finally have 
brought him if, with a longer life, there had also been granted 
him sufficient agility of mind (which is more proper to youth) 
to revise easily an old and habitual manner of thought because 
of changes in the state of the sciences. But he had the merit of 
consistently seeking the ultimate touchstone of admissibility of 
a judgment solely in reason alone, whether reason is led by 
insight or by mere need and the maxim of conssistency in choos- 
ing its theses. In its latter use he called reason “common human 

* Reason does not feel; it sees its lack and, through the impulse to (mg- 
nize, it effects the feeUng of need. It is amQar to the case of moral feeling, 
which does not cause the moral law, for the moral law arises only from 
reason. Instead this fcdJng is caused or effected by moral laws and hence 
by reason, because the eager but free will requires definite grounds [on 
which to act]. 
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reason,” for its own interest is always before its eyes, and one 
must already have gone astray if he f oi^ets it and idly meddles 
around among objective concepts just in order to extend his 
knowledge regardless of whether it is needed or not. 

The expression, “declaration of sound reason,” is here am- 
biguous and can either be taken as a judgment based on the 
insight of reason, as Mendelssohn misunderstood it, or as a judg- 
ment at the prompting of reason, as the author of the Resultate 
seems to have taken it. Therefore, another name should be given 
to this source of judgment, and none is more suitable than 
“rational belief.” Every belief, even one in historical matters, 
must indeed be rationd, for the touchstone of truth is always 
reason. But a “rational belief’ is one which is based on no other 
data than those contained in pure reason. Every belief is a sub- 
jectively sufficient assent associated with the consciousness that 
it is an objectively insuffident assent; therefore, it is contrasted 
with knowledge. But if something is assented to on objective 
grounds which are known to be insuffident, i.e., only opined, 
this opinion can finally become knowledge through gradual 
supplementation by more grounds of the same kind. On the 
other hand, if the grounds of assent are of such a kind as not to 
be objectively valid at all, no use of reason can change the 
belief into knowledge. A historical belief, for example, in the 
death of a great man which is reported by some letters, can 
become knowledge when the local authorities report the place 
of death, the interment, the testament, etc. It is, therefore, 
entirely consistent that something, e.g., that the dty of Rome 
exists, may be taken as true, Le., believed, merely on the testi- 
mony of witnesses, and yet that one who hasmever been there 
can say, “I know that Rome exists,” and not merely, “I believe 
it.” But the pure rational belief can never be converted by all 
the natural ^ta of reason into knowledge, because the ground 
of assent in this case is merely subjective. It is only a necessary 
need of reason to presuppose, not to demonstrate, the existence 
of a highest beit^, and, so long as we are men, it will remain so. 
The need of reason for a theoretical use satisfactory to itself 
would be nothing more than a hypothesis of pure reason, i.e., 
an opinion based on subjective grounds sufficient to assent, 
because one could not expect any ground besides a subjective 
one for explaining given effects, and yet reason stffi needs some 
ground of explanation. But the rations belief, which rests on the 
need of reason’s use in a practical sense, could be called a postu- 
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late of reason, not as if it were an insight sufScient to all the logi- 
cal requirements of certainty, but because this assent (when 
eveiytliing in man is morally arranged) is in degree inferior to 
no cognition* even though in kind it is wholly mfiFercnt. 

A pure rational belief is, therefore, the signpost or compaffi 
by which the speculative thinker can orient himself in his 
rational excursions in the field of supersensuous objects. But to 
the man of ordinary but (morally) sound reason, it can show 
the way in both a theoretical and a practical sense, in a manner 
entirely suitable to the end to which he is destined. This rational 
belief must also be made the basis of every other belief— indeed, 
of every revelation. 

The concept of God and the conviction of Ebs esastence can 
be met with only in reason; they can come from reason alon^ 
not from either inspiration or any tidings, however great their 
authority. Even if an immediate intuition befalls me of such a 
kind as nature, as far as I know it, cannot afford, a conc^t of 
God must still serve as the rule for deciding whether this ap- 

F earance conforms to the characteristics of divinity. Although 
do not see how it is possible for any appearance to eidiibit, ct^ 
in its quality, that which may be only thought and never in- 
tuited, it is at least clear that in order to judge whether that 
which appears to me and which affects my feemig either otter- 
nally or mtemally is God, I would have to test tie appearance 
by comparing it with my rational concept of God. I would do 
so not in order to see whether it is adequate to tiie concept but 
only to see whether it does not in fact contradict it Likewise, if 
in everything whereby He immediately discovers Himself to 
me, nothing is found which contradicts that concept even then 
this appearance, intuition, immediate revelation, or what (me 
wishes to call such a manifestation would never prove tiie exist- 
ence of a being the concept of which (if not inaccurately de- 
fined and therefore subject to admixture of all possible non- 
sense) demands infinite magnitude to distinguish it from all 
creatures, lb this concept no experience or intuition can be 
adequate, and therefore experience or intuition can never defi- 

* 7b the jfinnness of belief belongs the consciousness of its nnehang^e- 
ness. Now I can be entirely certain that no one can refute the pr^otidon, 
There is a God.” For where could this ins^ht be obtaineo? Thus 
situation with respect to a rational belief is duferent from that of a his- 
torical belief, for m the latter it is always possible that proofs to tte con- 
trary may be found, and we must always hold onrsuf in readines to 
change our opinion when our Imovidedge of the objects is attended. 
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nitdy prove the existence of such a being. Thus no one can be 
first convinced of the existence of the highest being by any 
intuition. The belief of reason must precede the conviction, and 
only then could certain appearances or disclosures give occasion 
to investigate whether we are justified in regarding as deity that 
which speaks or exhibits itself to us, and only after this test 
could they confirm that belief. 

If, therefore, reason is denied the right of being the first to 
speak of things which concern supersensuous objects, such as 
the existence of God and the future world, a wide gate is opened 
to fanaticism, superstition, and even atheistic opinions. And yet 
in the Jacobi-Alendelssohn polemic ever3rthing seems to be 
aimed at this overthrow. I do not know whether it is merely 
aimed at an overthrow of rational insight and knowledge 
(through a presumed strength in speculation) or also of rational 
belief, and thus at the estabSshment of another belief which each 
can formulate in his own arbitrary way. One might almost infer 
the latter when he sees the Spinosdstic concept of God set up 
as the only one conformable to the principles of reason,* even 

* It is hard to conceive how supposed scholars could find support for 
Spinozism in the Critique of Pure Keason. That work clips the wings of 
dogmatism with respect to knowledge of supersensuous objects, and^herc 
Spinozism is so dogmatic diat it even competes with the mathematician in 
ngor of proof. The Critique proves that the table of the pure concepts of 
the understanding contains all the materials of pure thinking; Spinozism 
speaks of thoughts which think themselves and thus of an accident that 
exists for itself as subject— a concept that is not in human understanding 
and caimot be brought into it. The Critique shows that it by no means 
suffices to the assertion of the possibility of a thing thought through itself 
to prove that there is nothing contradictory in its concept (adthough 
merely to assume its possibility must then, if necessary, be allowed). 
Spinozism, however, pretends to understand something which is actually 
impossible, viz., a being the idea of which consists merely of pure concepts 
of the understanding, provided only that all conditions of sensibility have 
been abstracted from it, thus leaving an idea in which no contradiction 
can ever be found; it is nevertheless utterly unable to support this un- 
limited presumption. Precisdy for that reason Spinozism leads to fanat- 
icism. On the other hand, there is no sure means of uprooting fanaticism 
except to determine the limits of the pure faculty of reason. 

Similarly, another scholar finds skepticism in the Critique of Pure 
Reason^ although the Critique begins with the establishment of something 
certain and detmite with r^ect to the scope of our a priori knowledge. 
Likewise he discovers [arbitnuy] dialectic in critical investigations aimed 
at the solution and final destruction of that inevitable dialectic in which 
pure reason, wh^ conducted dogmatically, entraps and entangles itself. 
The Neo-Platonists, who called tnemsdves Eclectics because mey knew 
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though it is a worthless concept. For, although it is entirely con- 
sistent with rational belief to concede that speculative reason 
itself is not even capable of discerning tlie possibility of a being 
such as w'e must think God to be, it cannot be compatible witti 
any belief in and any assent to a being that reason could both 
discern the impossibility of the object and yet know its r eality 
from other sources. 

Men of intellectual power and broad minds! I honor your 
talents and love your feeling for humanity. But have you con- 
sidered what you do, and where you will end with your attacks 
on reason? Without doubt you will that freedom to think should 
be presen’’ed inviolate, for without this your own free flights of 
genius would soon be at an end. Let us see what must naturally 
come out of this freedom of thought if such a procedure as you 
begin comes to prevail. 

Freedom to think is first opposed by dvil restraint. Certainly 
one may say, “Freedom to speak or write can be taken from us 
by a superior power, but never the freedom to t hink. ” But how 
much, and how correctly, would we think if we did not think 
as it were in common with others, with whom we mutually 
communicate! Thus one can well say that the external power 
which wrests from man the freedom publicly to communicate 
his thoughts also takes away the freedom to think— the sole 
jewel that remains to us under all dvil repression and through 
which alone counsel against all the evils of that state can be 
taken. 

Secondly, freedom to think wlQ be taken in such a sense that 
the constraint of consdence is opposed to it, where without 
any external power some dtizens set themselves up as guardians 
in matters or religion. Instead of arguing, th^ know how, by 
prescribed formulas of belief accompanied by scrupulous fear 
of the danger of private inquisition, to banish all rational exam- 
ination by making an early impression on the mind. 

Thirdly, freedom in thinking means the subjection of reason 
under no other laws than those it gives itself. Its opposite is the 
maxim of a lawless use of reason (in order, as genius supposes, to 
be able to see further without the restriction imposed by laws). 
The natural consequence is that^ if reason will not subject itself 


how to find their own whims in the earlier authois after thqr themselves 
had interpolated them, proceeded in eraedy the same way. There is 
nothing new tinder the snn. 
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to the law it gives itself, it will have to bow under the yoke of 
laws which others impose on it, for without any law whatso- 
ever nothing, not even the greatest nonsense, can play its hand 
very long. Thus the inevitable consetmence of declared law- 
lessness in thinking (an emancipation from restrictions of rea- 
son) is that freedom to think is hnally lost. Since not misfortune 
but arrogance is responsible, it is, in the true sense of the word, 
squandered. 

The course of the matter is approsdmately this. The genius 
enjoys himself at first in hk daring flight, for he has thrown off 
the harness with which reason had guided him. By authoritative 
decrees and great promises he soon enchants others and seems 
to himself to be seated on a throne which slow plodding reason 
so poorly adorns, even though he still speaks its language. We 
ortlinaty men call the then assumed maxim of invalidity of 
supremely legislative reason by the name of “fanaticism”; diose 
favorites of kindly nature, however, call it “illumination.” Be- 
cause a confusion of tongues must soon arise among them, and 
because reason alone can validly command for everyone, each 
must now follow his own inspiration. So inner inspimtion mast 
finally cede to facts fabricated by external evidence, freely 
chosen traditions to documents of enforced authority, until the 
complete subjugation of reason under supposed facts, i.e., super- 
stition, ensues. For superstition can at least have a lawfiil form 
and thus bring about a state of peace. 

Although human reason always strives for freedom, when it 
once breaks its fetters, its first use of a long unaccustomed free- 
dom degenerates into abuse and a mistaken confidence in its 
freedom from all limitation, it falls into a persuasion of the 
exclusive sovereignty of roeculadve reason, wmch assumes noth- 
ing except what can justi^ itself on objective grounds and dog- 
matic convictions, and it boldly denies everything else. The 
maxim of the independence of reason from its own need (re- 
nunciation of rational bdief ) is now called “disbelief.” It is not 
a historical disbelief, for one cannot think of it as intentional or 
even as responsible (because everyone must believe a fact which 
is sufficiently confirmed just as mudbi as a mathematical demon- 
stration, whether he will or not); it is a “rational disbelief,” an 
unfortunate state of the human mind, which first takes from the 
moral laws all their effect on the heart as incentives, and then 
destro3rs all their authority, occasioning a tom of mind called 
“free-thinking,” Le., the principle of not acknowledging any 
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duty. Here the authorities take a hand, so as to prevent the ut- 
most disorder even in dvil affairs; and as the handiest but most 
energetic means is to them the they completely destroy 
the freedom to think and subject it, like other pursuits, to the 
government. And so freedom in thought finally destroys itself 
when it wishes to proceed independently of the laws or reason. 

Friends of the human race and of that which is holiest to it! 
Assume what appears most believable to you after careful and 
honest testing, whether it be facts or principles of reason; but 
do not wrest from reason that which makes it the highest good 
on earth, i-e., the prerogative of being the ultimate touchstone 
of truth.* Otherwise you will become unworthy of this free- 
dom and certainly lose it, and you will bring this misfortune on 
the heads of that blameless portion of mankind which was well 
inclined to make use of its freedom in a lawful manner toward 
the good of the world. 

1. Kant 

KoNTGSnERG 

* Thinking for one's self means to seek the supreme touchstone of troth 
in one’s self, i.c., in one’s own reason; and the maxim of always thinking 
for one’s self is enlightenment. But there is not as much in it as they 
imagine who make enlightenment a matter of information, for the latter 
is rather a negative principle of the use of the cognitive faculty, and often 
he who is overly rich in information is least enl%htened in the use of it. 
To make use of one’s own reason means nothing more than to ask one’s self, 
with regard to everything that is to be assumed, whether he finds it piac- 
ticable to make the ground of the assumption or the rule which follows 
from the assumption a universal principle of the use of his reason. This 
test can be applied to himself by each person; and by this test he will 
soon see superstition and fanatici^ disappear even if he is far from pos- 
sessing the knowledge requisite to a rerotadon of either on objective 
grounds. For he merely makes use of the maxim of the self-prcservadon 
of reason. Enlightenment in the individual is easily established by edu- 
cation; but an early beginning must be made so that young min^ may 
accustom diemsclves to this reflccdon. But to enlighten an age is a very 
protracted task, for there are many external obstacles which in part hinder 
and in part prevent that kind of cducadon. 
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PERPETUAL PEACE: A PHILOSOPHICAL 
SKETCH 

[INTRODUCTION] 

W HETHER this satirical inscription on a Dutch innkeeper’s 
sign upon which a burial ground was painted had for its 
object mankind in general, or the rulers of states in particular, 
who are insatiable of war, or merely the philosophers who 
dream this sweet dream, it is not for us to decide. But one con- 
dition the author of this essay wishes to lay down. The practical 
politician assumes the attitude of looking dowm with great self- 
satisfacdon on the political theorist as a pedant whose empty 
ideas in no way threaten the security of me state, inasmuch as 
the state must proceed on empirical principles; so the theorist is 
allowed to play his game without interference from the wordly 
wise statesman. Such being his attitude, the practical politician— 
and this is my condition— should at least act consistenriy also in 
the case of a conflict and not suspect some danger to the state in 
the political theorist’s opinions which are ventured and publicly 
expressed without any ulterior purpose. By this clausim sdva- 
toria the author desires formally and emphatically to deprecate 
herewith any malevolent interpretation which might be placed 
on his words. 

SECTION I 

CONTAINING THE PRELIMINARY ARTICLES 
FOR PERPETUAL PEACE AMONG STATES 

I. “No Treaty of Peace Shall Be Held Valid in Which There 
Is Thcitly Reserved Matter for a Future War” 

O THERWISE a treaty would be only a truce, a suspension 
of hostilities but not peace, which means the end of all 
hostilities— so much so that even to attach the word “perpetual” 
to it is a dubious pleonasm. The causes for making future wars 
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(which are perhaps unknown to the contracting parties) are 
without exception annihilated by the treaty of peace, even if 
they should be dug out of dusty documents by acute deuthing. 
When one or boA parties to a treaty of peace, being too ex- 
hausted to continue warring with each other, make a tacit reser- 
vation {reservatio mentalis) in r^^ard to old claims to be elab- 
orated only at some more fevorable opportunity in the future, 
the treaty is made in bad faith, and we nave an artifice worthy 
of the casuistry of a Jesuit, Considered by itself, it is beneath 
the dignity of a sovereign, just as the readiness to indulge in this 
kind of reasoning is unworthy of the dignity of his minister. 

But if, in consequence of enlightened concepts of statecraft, 
the glory of the state is placed in its continual aggrandizement 
by whatever means, my conclusion will appear merely acad emir 
and pedantic. 

2. “No Independent States, Large or SmaU, Shall Come 
wider the Dominion of Another State by Inheritance, 
Exchange, Fwrchase, or Donatioi^’ 

A state is not, like the ground which it occupies, a piece of 
property (patrimoniwn). It is a society of men whom no one 
else has any right to command or to dispose except the state 
itself. It is a trunk with its own roots. But to incorporate it into 
another state like a graft is to destroy its existence as a moral 
person, reducing it to a thin? ; such incorporation thus contra- 
dicts the idea of the original contract without which no right 
over a people can be conceived.* Everyone knows to what dan- 
gers Europe, the only part of the world where this manner of 
acquisition is known, has been brought, even down to the most 
recent times, by the presumption that states could espouse one 
another; it is in part a new kind of industiy for gaining ascend- 
ancy by means of family alliances and without expenditure of 
forces and in part a way of extending one’s domaia Also the 
hiring-out of troops by one state to another, so that they can be 
used against an enemy not common to both, is to be counted 
under this principle; for in this manner the subjects, as though 
they were things to be manipulated at pleasure, are used and 
also used up. 

* A heieditaiy kiigdom is not a state which can be inherited by an- 
other state, but the right to govern it can be inherited by another physical 
person. The state thereby acquires a ruler, but he, as a ruler (Le., as one 
already possessing another realm), does not acquire the state. 
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3. “Stofiding Armies (miles perpetous) Shall in Thne Be 
Totally AboHsbed?’ 

For they incessantly menace other states by their readiness to 
appear at all times prepared for war; they incite them to com- 
pete with each other in the number of aimed men, and there is 
no limit to this. For this reason, the cost of peace finally becomes 
more oppressive than that of a short war, and consequently a 
standing army is itself a cause.of offensive war waged in order 
to relieve the state of this burden. Add to this that to pay men 
to kill or to be killed seems to entail using them as mere machin ft<8 
and tools in the hand of another (the state), and this is hardly 
compatible with the r^hts of mankind in our own person. But 
the periodic and voluntary military exercises of atizens who 
thereby secure themselves and their country against foreign 
agression is entirely different. 

Ibie accumulation of treasure would have the same effect, for, 
of the three powers— the power of armies, of alliances, and of 
money— the third is perhaps the most dependable weapon. Such 
accumulation of treasure is regarded by other states as a threat 
of war, and if it were not for the difficulties in learning the 
amount, it would force the other state to make an early attack. 

4. “National Debts Shall Not Be Contracted with a 
View to the External Friction of States" 

This expedient of seeking aid within or without the state is 
above suspicion when the purpose is domestic economy (e.g., 
the improvement of roads, new settlements, establishment of 
stores against unfruitful years, etc.) . But as an opposing machine 
in the antagonism of powers, a credit system which grows 
beyond sight and which is yet a safe debt for the present require- 
ments— because all the cremors do not require payment at one 
time— constitutes a dangerous money-power. This ingenious 
invention of a commercial people in this century is dangerous 
because it is a war treasure which exceeds the treasures of all 
other states; it cannot be exhausted except by default of tax es 
which is inevitable, though it can be long delayed by the 
stimulus to trade which occurs through the reaction of credit on 
industry and commerce. This facility in making war, together 
with the inclination to do so on the part of rulers— an inclination 
which seems inborn in human nature— is thus a great hindrance 
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to perpetual jpeace. Therefore, to forbid this credit s}rstem must 
all the more be a preliminary article of perpetual peace, because 
it must eventually entangle many innocent states in the inevi- 
table bankruptcy, and thus openly harm them. They are there- 
fore justified in allying themselves against such a state and its 
measures. 

5 . “No State Shall by Force Interfere loith the Constitution 
or Govemntent of Another State" 

For what is there to authorize it to do so? The offense perhaps 
which a state gives to the subjects of another state? Rather the 
example of the evil into which a state has fallen because of its 
lawlessness should serve as a warning. Moreover, the bad ex- 
ample which one free person affords another as a scandukm 
acceptwn is not an infringement of bis rights. But it would be 
quite different if a state, by internal reb^on, should fall into 
two parts, each of which pretended to be a separate state making 
claim to the whole, lb lend assistance to one of these cannot be 
considered an interference in the constitution of the other state 
(for it is then in a state of anarchy) . But so long as the internal 
dissension has not come to this critical point, such interference 
by foreign powers would infringe on the rights of an indepen- 
dent people struggling with its internal disease; hence it would 
itself he an offense and would render the autonomy of all states 
insecure. 

6. “No State Shall, during War, Femnt Such Acts of Hostility 
Which Would Make Mutued Confidence in the Subsequent 
Peace Impossible: Such Are the Employment of Assassins 
(percussores). Poisoners (venefid). Breach of Capitulation, 
and Incitement to Treason (perduellio) in the Opposing State” 

These are dishonorable stratagems. For some confidence in 
the character of the enemy must remain even in the nndst of 
war, as otherwise no peace could be conduded and the hostilities 
would degenerate into a war of extermination (bellum inter- 
necintpn). War, however, is only the sad recourse in the state 
of nature (where there is no tribunal which could judge with 
the force of law) by which each state asserts its right by violence 
and in yhich ndmer pa^ can be adjudged unjust (for that 
would presuppose a juridical decision) ; in heu of such a decision, 
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the issue of the conflict (as if given by a so-called “judgment of 
God") decides on which side justice lies. But between states no 
punitive war {bellwn punitivwfz) is conceivable, because there 
B no relation between them of master and servant. 

It follows that a war of eittermination, in which the destruc- 
tion of both parties and of all justice can result, would permit 
perpetual peace only in the vast burial ground of the human 
race. Therefore, such a war and the use of all means leading to 
it must be absolutely forbidden. But that the means cited do 
inevitably lead to it is dear from the fact that these infernal 
arts, vile in themselves, when once used would not long be con- 
fined to the sphere of war. Take, for instance, the use of spies (t«i 
exploratoribus). In this, one employs the infamy or otihers 
(which can never be entirely eradicated) only to encourage its 
persistence even into the state of peace, to the undoing of the 
very »irit of peace. 

Although the laws stated are objectively, i.e., in so far as they 
express the intention of rulers, mere prohibitions Qeges pro- 
hiUtivae), some of them are of that strict kind which hold 
r^[ardless of circumstances (leges strictae) and which demand 
prompt execution. Such are Nos. i, 5, and 6 . Others, like Nos. 
2, 3, and 4, while not exceptions from the rule of law, neverthe- 
less are subjectively broader (leges latae) in respect to their 
observation, containing permission to delay their execution 
without, however, losing sight of the end. This permission does 
not authorize, under No. 2, for example, delaying until dooms- 
day (or, as Augustus used to say, ad calendas Graecas) the re- 
establishment of the freedom of states which have been deprived 
of it— le., it does not permit us to fail to do it, but it allows a 
delay to prevent precipitation which might injure the goal 
striven for. For the prohibition concerns only the manner of 
acquisition which is no longer permitted, but not the possession, 
which, though not bearing a requisite title of right, has never- 
theless been held lawful in all states by the public opinion of the 
time (the time of the putative acquisition) 

* It has not without cause hitherto been doubted whether besides the 
commands (leges praeceptivae) and prohibitions (leges probUntivae) there 
could also be permissive laws (leges permisshae) of pure reason. For 
laws as such contain a principle ^ objective practicaf necessity, while 
permission implies a pnnciple of the practical contingency of certain 
actions. Hence a law of permission womd imply constraint to an action 
to. do that to which no one can be constrained. If the object of the law 
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SECTION II 

CONTAINING THE DEFINITIVE ARTICLES FOR 
PERPETUAL PEACE AMONG STATES 

T he state of peace among men living side by side is not the 
natural state (^stattis naturalis ) ; the natural state is one of 
war. This does not always mean open hostilities, but at least an 
unceasing threat of war. A state of peace, therefore, must be 

has the same meaning in both cases, this is a contradiction. But in permis- 
sive law, which is in question here, die prohibition refers only to the future 
mode of acquisidqn of a right (e.g., by succession), while the permission 
annuls this prohibition only with reference to the present possession. This 
possession, though only putative, may be held to be fust (possessio piaativa) 
in the transition from the state of nature to a civil state, by virtue of a 
permissive law included under natural law, even though it is [stricdy] 
illegal. But, as soon as it is recognized as illegd in die state of nature, a 
similar mode of acquisition in the subse(]^uent civil state (after this transi- 
tion has occurred) is forbidden, and this right to continuing possession 
would not hold if such a presumptive acquisition had taken place in the 
civil state. For in this case it would be an infringement which would have 
to cease as soon as its illegality was discovered. 

I have wished only to cad the attention of ^e teachers of natural law to 
the concept of a lex perimsswa, which S3^ematic reason affords, partic- 
ularly since in civil (statute) law use is often made of it. But in the ordi- 
nary use of it, there is this difference: prohibitive law stands alone, while 
permission is not introduced into it as a limiting condition (as it should 
be) but counted among the exceptions to it. Thmx it is said, ^This or that 
is forbidden, except Nos. i, 2, 3,’^ and so on indefinitely. These exceptions 
are added to the law only as an afterthought required by our groping 
around among cases as they arise, and not by any principle. Otherwise 
the conditions would have had to be introduced into the formula of the 

n hibition, and in this way it would itself have become a permissive law. 

i, therefore, unfortunate that the subtle question proposed by the wise 
and acute Count von Windischgratz^ was never answered and soon con- 
signed to oblivion, because it insisted on the point here discussed. For the 
possibility of a formula similar to those of mathematics is the only le- 
gitimate criterion of a consistent legislation, and without it the so-called 
ius cerium must always remain a pious wish. Otherwise we shall have 
merely general laws (which apply to a great number of cases); but no 
univei^ laws (which apply to aU cases), as the concept of a law seems 
to require. 

I. [Reichsgraf Josef Nildas Windisch-Graetz (1744-1802) proposed the 
following question for a prize essay: **How can contracts be wwn which 
will be susceptible to no divergent interpretation, and by which any suit 
concerning transfer of property will be impossible, so that no legal process 
can arise mom any document having this proposed form?”] 
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established, for in order to be secured against hostility it is not 
sufSdent that hostilities simply be not committed; and, unless 
this security is pledged to each by his neighbor (a thing that can 
occur only in a civil state), each may treat his neighbor, from 
whom he demands this security, as an enemy.* 

nsST DEFINITIVE ARTICLE FOR PERPETUAL PEACE 

“rhe Civil Cemstitution of Every State Should Be Republiccaf* 

The only constitution which derives from the idea of the 
original compact, and on which all iuridical legislation of a 
people must be based, is the republican.t This constitution is 

* We ordinarily assume that no one may act inimically toward another 
except when he has been actively injured by the other. This is quite correct 
if both are under civil law, for, by entering into such a state, they afford 
each other the requisite security through the sovereign which has power 
over both. Man (or the people) in the state of nature deprives me of this 
security and injures me, if he is near me, by diis mere status of his even 
though he docs not injure me actively (facto ) ; he does so by the lawless- 
ness of his condition (statti inimto) which constantly threatens me. There- 
fore, I can compel him eitlier to enter with me into a state of civil law or 
to remove himself from my neighborhood. The postulate which is basic 
to all the following articles is: All men who can reciprocally influence each 
other must stand under some civil constitution. 

Every juridical constitution which concerns the person who stands under 
it is one of the following: 

(i) The constitution conforming to the civil law of men in a nation 
(sus civitatis), . 

(2} The constitution coziforming to the law of nations in their relation 
to one another (hts gentimn). 

(3) The constitution conforming to the law of world citizenship, so far 
as men and states are considered as citizens of a universal state of men, 
in their external mutual relationships (ms cosfnopoliticmn) . 

This division is not arbitrary, being necessary in relation to the idea of 
perpetual peace. For if only one state were related to another by physical 
mfluence and were yet in a state of nature, war would necessanly follow, 
and our purpose hem is precisely to free ourselves of war. 

t Juridical (and hence) external freedom cannot be defined, as is usual, 
by die privilege of doing an3rthing one wills so long as he docs not injure 
another. For what is a privilege? It is the possibility of an action so far as 
one does not injure anyone by it. Then the definition would read: Freedom 
is the possibility of those actions by which one does no one an injury. Chie 
does another no injury (he may do as he pleases) only if he does another 
no injury— an empty tautology. Rather, my external (juridical) freedom 
is to be defined as follows: It is the privilege to lend obedience to no 
external laws except those to which I could have given consent. Similarly, 
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established, firstly, by principles of the freedom of the members 
of a society (as men); secondly, by principles of dependence of 
all upon a single common legislation (as subjects); and, thirdly, 
by the law of their equality (as citizens) . The republican consti- 
tution, therefore, is, with respect to law, the one which is the 
original basis of every form of civil constitution. The only 
question now is: Is it also the one which can lead to perpetual 
peace? 

The republican constitution, besides the purity of its origin 
(having sprung from the pure source of the concept of law), 
also gives a favorable prospect for the desired consequence, i.e., 

external (juridical) equality in a state is that relationship among the citi- 
zens in which no one can Awfully bind another without at the same time 
subjecting himself to the law by which he also can be bound. No definition 
of juridical dependence is needed, as this already lies in the concept of a 
state’s constitution as such. 

The validity of these inborn rights, which are inalienable and belong 
necessarily to humanity, is raised to an even higher level by the principle 
of the juridical relation of man to higher bemgs, for, if he bcmeves in 
them, he regards himself by the same principles as a citizen of a super- 
sensuous world. For in what concerns my freedom, I have no obligation 
with respect to divine law, which can be acknowledged by my reason 
alone, except in so far as 1 could have given my consent to it. Indeed, it is 
only through the law of freedom of my own reason that I frame a concept 
of the divine will. With regard to the most sublime reason in the world 
that 1 can think of with the exception of C^d (say, the great Aeon), 
when 1 do my duty in my post as he does in his, there is no reason, under 
the law of equality, why obedience to duty should fall only to me and 
the right to command only to him. The reason why this principle of 
equality does not pert^ to our relation to God (as the prinaple of free- 
dom does) is that this Being is the only one to which the concept of duty 
does not apply* 

But with remect to the right of equality of all citizens as subjects, the 

a uestion of whether a hereditary nobility may be tolerated turns upon 
le answer to the question as to whether the pre-eminent rank granted 
by the state to one citizen over another ought to precede merit or follow 
it. Now it is obvious that, if rank is associated with birth, it is uncertain 
whether merit (political skill and integrity) will also follow; hence it 
would be as if a favorite without any merit were given command. The 
general will of the people would never agree to this in the original con- 
tract, which is the principle of all law, for a nobleman is not necessarily 
a noble man. With regard, to the nobility of ofidee (as we might call the 
rank of the higher magistracy) which one must earn by ment, this rank 
does not belong to the person as his property; it belongs to his post, and 
equality is not thereby infringed, because when one quits his office he 
renounces the rank it confers and re-enters into the dass of his fellows. 
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perpetual peace. The reason is this. If the consent of the citizens 
B recjuired in order to decide that war should be declared (and 
in this constitution it cannot but be the case), nothing is more 
natural than that they would be very cautious in commen cing 
such a poor game, decreeing for themselves all the calamities of 
war. Among the latter would be: having to fight, having to pay 
the costs of war from their own resources, having painfully to 
repair the devastation war leaves behind, and, to fill up the 
measure of evils, load themselves with a heavy national debt that 
would embitter peace itself and that can never be liquidated on 
account of constant wars in the future. But, on the other hand, 
in a constitution which is not republican, and under which the 
subjects are not citizens, a declaration of war is the easiest t hing 
in the world to decide upon, because war does not require of the 
ruler, who is the proprietor and not a member of the state, the 
least sacrifice of the jueasurcs of his table, the chase, his country 
houses, his court functions, and the like. He may, therefore, 
resolve on war as on a pleasure party for the most trivial reasons 
and with perfect inmfference leave the justification which 
decency requires to the diplomatic corps who arc ever ready to 
provide it. 

In order not to confuse the republican constitution with the 
democratic (as is commonly done), the following should be 
noted. The forms of a state (civitas) can be divided either ac- 
cording to the persons who possess the sovereign power or 
accordmg to the mode of aaministration exercised over the 
people by the chief, whoever he may be. The first is properly 
called the form of sovereignty {forvia hrrperii), and there are 
only three possible forms of it: autocracy, in which one, aristoc- 
racy, in which some associated together, or democracy, in 
which all those who constitute society, possess sovereign power. 
They may be characterized, respectively, as the power of a 
monarch, of the nobility, or of the people. The second division 
is that by the fonn of government (fonm regminis) and is based 
on the way in which the state makes use of its power; this way 
is based on the constitution, which is the act of the general will 
through which the many persons become one nation. In this 
respect government is either republican or despotic. Republi- 
canism is the political principle of the separation of the executive 
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power (the administration) from the legislative; despotism is 
that of the autonomous execution by the state of laws which it 
has itself decreed. Thus in a despotism the public will is admin- 
istered by the ruler as his own will. Of the three forms of the 
state, that of democracy is, properly speaking, necessarily a 
despotism, because it establishes an executive power in which 
“all” decide for or even against one who does not agree; that is, 
“all,” who are not quite all, decide, and this is a contradiction 
of the general will with itself and with freedom. 

Every form of government which is not representative is, 
properly speaking, without form. The legislator can unite in one 
and the same person his function as legislative and as executor of 
his will just as little as the universal of the major premise in a 
syllogism can also be the subsumption of the particular under 
the universal in the minor. And even though the other two con- 
stitutions are always defective to the extent that they do leave 
room for this mode of administration, it is at least possible for 
them to assume a mode of government conforming to the spirit 
of a representative system (as when Frederici IP at least sM he 
was merely the first servant of the State).* On the other hand, 
the democratic mode of government makes this impossible, since 
everyone wishes to be master. Therefore, we can say: the smaller 
the personnel of the government (the smafler the number of 
rulers), the greater is their representation and the more nearly 
the constitution approaches to the possibility of republicanism; 
thus the constitution may be expected by gradual rrform finally 
to raise itself to republicanism. For these reasons it is more diffi- 
cult for an aristocracy than for a monarchy to achieve the one 
completely juridical constitution, and it is impossible for a de- 
mocracy to do so except by violent revolution. 

2. [In his AnthmchiavclL] 

*Tlie lofty epithets of “the Lord’s anointed,” “the executor of the 
divine will on eardi,” and “the vicar of God,” which have been lavished 
on sovereigns, have been frequendy censured as crude and intoxicating 
flatteries. But this seems to me without good reason. Far from inspiring a 
monarch with pride, they should rather render him humble, providing he 
possesses some intelligence (which we must assume). They should make 
him reflect that he has taken an office too great for man, an office which is 
the holiest God has ordained on earth, to be the trustee of the rights of 
men, and that he must always stand in dread of having in some way injured 
this “apple of God’s eye.” 
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The mode of government,* however, is incomparabty more 
important to the people than the form of sovereignty, although 
much depends on the greater or lesser suitability of the latter to 
the end of [good] government. To conform to the concept of 
law, however, government must have a representive form, and 
in this s}^em only a republican mode of government is possible; 
without it, government is demotic and arbitrary whatever the 
cQustitotion may be. None of the ancient so-called “republics” 
knew this system, and they all finally and inevitably degenerated 
into despotism under the sovereignty of one, which is the most 
bearable of all forms of despotism. 

SECONU DEFINITIVE ARTICXE FOR A PERPETUAL PEACE 

“The Law of Nations Shall Be Fomded on 
a Federation of Free States!’* 

Peoples, as states, like individuals, may be judged to injure one 
another merely by their coexistence in the state of nature (i.e., 
while independent of external laws). Each of them may and 
should for the sake of its own security demand that the others 
enter with it into a constitution similar to the civil constitution, 
for imder such a constitution each can be secure in his right. This 
would be a league of nations, but it would not have to be a state 
consisting of nations. That would be contradictory, since a state 

* Mallet da Paa,8 in his pompons but empty and hollow langot^ pre- 
tends to have become convinced, after long experience, of the truth of 
Pope’s well-known saying: 

“For forms of government let fools contest: 

Whate’er is best administered, is best.”* 

If that means that the best administered state is the state that is best admin- 
istered, he has, to make use of Swift’s expression, “cracked a nut to come 
ax a maggot.” But if it means that the best administered state also has the 
best mode of government, Le., the best constitution, then it is thorougMy 
wrong, for examples of good governments prove nothing about the mrm 
of government. Whoever reigned better than a Titus and a Marcus 
Aurelius? Yet one was succeeded by a Domidan and the other by a Corn- 
modus. This could never have happened under a good constitution, for 
their unwordiiness to this post was known early enough and also the 
power of the mler was sufficient to have excluded them. 

3. [Jacques Mallet dn Pan (1749-1800), in his Vber die franadsisebe 
Revolution und die Vrsachen ihrerDauer (1794).] 

4. \Ruay on Man, IH, 303-4.] 
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implies the relation of a superior (legi^tii^) to an inferior 
(obe3nng), i.e., the people, and many nations in one state would 
^en constitute only one nation, lliis contradicts the presup- 
position, for here we have to weigh the rights of nations against 
each other so far as th^ are distinct states and not amalgamated 
into one. 

When we see the attachment of savages to their lawless free- 
don^ preferring ceaseless combat to subjection to a lawful con- 
straint which they might establish, and ^us preferring senseless 
freedom to rational freedom, we r^ard it with deep contempt 
as barbarity, mdeness, and a brutisn degradation of humanity. 
Accordingly, one would think that avilized peoples (each 
united in a state) would hasten all the more to escape, the sooner 
the better, from sudi a depraved condition. But, instead, each 
state places its majesty (for it is absurd to speak of the majesty 
of the people) in being subject to no external juridical restraint, 
and the splendor of its sovereign consists in the fact that noany 
thousands stand at his command to sacrifice themselves for 
something that does not concern them and without his needing 
to place himself in the least danger.* The chief difference be- 
tween European and American savages Ues in the fact that many 
tribes of the latter have been eaten up by their enemies, while the 
former know how to make better use of their conquered enemies 
than to dine off them; they know better how to use them to 
increase the number of their subjects and thus the quantity of 
iustruments for even more extensive wars. 

When we consider the perverseness of human nature which 
is nakedly revealed in the uncontrolled relations between nations 
(this perverseness being veiled in the state of dvil law by the 
constraint exerdsed by government), we may wdl be astonished 
that the word “kV’ has not yet been banished from war politics 
as pedantic and that no state has yet been bold enough to advo- 
cate this point of view. Up to the present Hugo Grotius, Puf- 
endorf, Wattel, and many other importune comforters have 
been dted in jukification of war, though their code, philosophi- 
cally or diplomatically formulated, has not and cannot have the 
least l^al force, because states as such do not stand under a 

* A Bulgarian prince gave the following answer to the Giedk emperor 
who good-nataredl 7 s<^;gested dtat thejr settle their difference bjr a duel: 
“A smith who has tongs won’t pluck the glowing iron from the fire with 
his bare hands.” 
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common external power. There is no instance on record that a 
state has ever been moved to desist from its purpose because of 
arguments backed up by the testimony of such great men. But 
the homage which each state pays (at least in words) to the con- 
cept of law proves that there is slumbering in man an even 
greater moral disposition to become master of the evil principle 
m himself (which he cannot disclaim) and to hope for the same 
from others. Otherwise the word “law” would never be pro- 
nounced by states which wish to w^ar upon one another; it would 
be used only ironically, as a Gallic prince interpreted it when he 
said, “It is the prero^tive which nature has given the stronger 
that tibe weaker should obey hiuni.” 

States do not plead their cause before a tribunal; w'ar alone is 
their way of bringing suit. But by war and its favorable issue in 
victory, right is not decided, and though by a treaty of peace 
this particular war is brought to an end, tibe state of war, of 
always finding a new pretext to hostilities, is not terminated. Nor 
can this be declared wrong, considering the fact that in this state 
each is the judge of his own case. Notwithstanding, the obla- 
tion which men in a lawless condition have under the natural 
kw, and which requires them to abandon the state of nature, 
does not quite apply to states imder the kw of nations, for as 
states they already have an internal juridical constitution and 
have thus outgrown compulsion from others to subnoit to a more 
extended kwful constitution according to their ideas of right. 
This is true in spite of the fact that reason from its throne of 
supreme morally legiskdng authority absolutely condemns war 
as a legal recourse and makes a state of peace a direct du^, even 
though peace cannot be established or secured except by a com- 
pact among nations. 

For diese reasons there must be a league of a pardcular kind, 
which can be called a league of peace {foedus pacificuin), and 
whidb would be distinguished from a treaty of peace {pactum 
pacts) by the fact that the ktter terminates only one war, while 
the former seeks to make an end to all wars forever. This lesgue 
does not tend to any dominion over the power of the state but 
only to the maintenance and security of the freedom of the state 
itsdf and of other states in le^ue with it, without there being 
any need for them to submit to civil kvrs and their compulsion, 
as men in a state of nature must submit. 

The practicability (objective reality) of this idea of federa- 
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tion, which should gradually spread to all states and thus lead to 
perpetual peace, can be proved. For if fortune directs that a 
powerful and enlightened people can make itself a republic, 
which hy its nature must be inclined to perpetual peace, this 
gives a fulcrum to the federative unification of other states so 
that they may adhere to it and thus secure freedom under the 
idea of me law of nations. By more and more such associations, 
the federation may be gradually extended. 

We may readily conceive that a people should say, “There 
ought to be no war among us, for we want to make ourselves 
into a state; that is, we want to establish a supreme legislative, 
executive, and judiciary power which will reconcile our differ- 
ences peaceably.” But when this state says, “There ought to be 
no war between myself and other states, even though I acknowl- 
edge no supreme legislative power by which our r^hts are 
mutually guaranteed,” it is not at all dear on what I can base my 
confidence in my own rights unless it is the free federation, the 
surrogate of the dvil social order, which reason necessarily 
associates with the concept of the law of nations— assuming that 
something is really meant by the latter. 

The concept of a law of nations as a right to make war does 
not really mean anything, because it is then a law of deddii^ 
what is right by unilaterd maxims through force and not by 
universally valid public laws which restrict the freedom of eacn 
one. The only conceivable meaning of such a law of nations 
might be that it serves men right who are so inclined that they 
should destroy each other and thus find perpetual peace in the 
vast grave that swallows both the atrodties and their perpetra- 
tors. For states in their rdation to each other, there cannot be 
any reasonable way out of the lawless condition whidh entails 
only war except that they, like individual men, should mve up 
their savage (Lawless) freedom, adjust themselves to t& con- 
straints of public law, and thus establish a continuously growing 
state consisting of various nations {cvmtas gentmm), wmch wm 
ultimately include all the nations of the world. But since, under 
the idea of the law of nations, they do not wish this, rejecting in 
practice what is correct in theory, if all is not to ^ lost, there 
can be, in place of the positive idea of a world republic, o^y the 
negative surrogate of an alliance which averts war, endures, 
spreads, and holds back the stream of those hostile inclinations 
which fear the law, though under constant peril of their break- 
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ing loose again.* Fmor hnphts intus . . . frcnnt horndus ore 
CTuento (Virgil).® 

THIRD DEFINITIVE ARTICLE FOR A PERPETUAL PEACE 

^Tbe Law of World Citizenship Shall Be Lmnted to 
Conditions of Universal Hospitality” 

Here, as in the preceding articles, it is not a question of phi- 
lanthropy but of nght. Hospitality means the right of a stranger 
not to be treated as an enemy when he arrives in the land of 
another. One may refuse to receive him when this can be done 
without causing his destruction; but, so long as he peacefully 
occupies his place, one may not treat him with hostility. It is not 
a question of being received as a guest in one’s house, as a par- 
ticularly benevolent convaition would be needed in order to 
give him a claim to be treated as a guest for a certain length of 
time. It is rather a right of visit, a right of demanding of others 
that they admit one to their society. Tliis right all men have by 
virtue of their common possession of the surface of the cartfi, 
w’here, as on a spherical surface, they cannot infinitely disperse 
and hence must finally tolerate the presence of each other. 
Originally no one had more right than another to a particular 
part of the earth. 

Uninhabitable parts of the earth, the sea and the deserts, divide 
this community of all men, but the ship and the camel (the 
desert ship) enable them to approach each other across ^ese 
uruuled r^ons and to establish communication by using the 

* It would not ill become a people that has just terminated a V’ar to 
decree, besides a day of thanksgiving, also a day of fasting in order to ask 
heaven, in the name of the state, for forgiveness for the great iniqnh}' which 
the human race still goes on to perpetuate in refusing to submit to a lawful 
constitution in their relation to other peoples, preferring, from pride In 
thdr independence, to make asc of the barbarous mcaas of war even 
though they are not aide to attain what is sotight, namely, the rights of a 
single state. The thank^vir^ for victory won during the war, the hymns 
which arc sung to the God of Hosts (in g(x>d Israditic manner), stand in 
equally sharp contrast to the moral idea of the Father of Men. For they 
not only show a sad enough indifference to the way in which nations seek 
their rights, but in addition express a joy in having annihilated a multitude 
of men or their happiness. 

5. [“Witiiin, impious Rage, sitting on savage arms, his hands fast bound 
behind with a hundred brazen knots, shall roar in the gh^diness of blood- 
stained 1 ^’ {Aendd I, trans. H. Rushton Fairclough [“Loeb 

Qasacal Libiary” (London: Heinemann, 1916)]).] 
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common right to the face of the earth, whidi bdongs to human 
beings generally. The inhospitality of the inhabitants of coasts 
(for instance, of the Barbary Coast) in robbing ships in neigh- 
boring seas or of enslaving stranded travelers, or the mhospitdi^ 
of the inhabitants of the deserts (for instance, the Bedouin 
Arabs) who see approach to nomadic tribes as conferring the 
right to plunder them, is thus opposed to iiatural law, even 
though it extends the right of hospitality, i.e., the privil^e of 
foreign arrivals, no further than to conditions of the possibility 
of seeking to communicate with the prior inhabitants. In this 
way distant parts of the world can come into peaceable relations 
with each other, and these are finally publidy established by 
law. Thus the human race can graduwy be brought closer and 
closer to a constitution establishing world citizenship. 

■ But to this perfection compare the inhospitable actions of the 
civilized and especially of the commercial states of our part of 
the world. The injustice which they show to lands and peoples 
they visit (which is equivalent to conquering them) is carried 
by them to terrif}dng lengths. America, the mds inhabited by 
the Negro, the Spice Islands, the Cape, etc., were at the time of 
their ducovery considered by these civilized intruders as lands 
without owners, for they counted the inhabitants as nothing. 
In East India (Hindustan), under the pretense of establishing 
economic undertakings they brought m foreign soldiers and 
used them to oppress the natives, excited widespread wars 
among the various states, spread famine, rebellion, perfidy, and 
the whole litany of evils which afflict mankind. 

China* and Japan (Nippon), who have had experience with 
such guests, have wisely refused them entry, the former permit- 
ting meir approach to their shores but not their entry, while the 
latter permit this approach to only one European people, the- 
Dutch, but treat tinem like prisoners, not allowing them any 
co mmuni cation ■with the inhabitants. The worst of this (or, to 
speak ■with the moralist, the best) is that all these outr^es profit 
them nothing, since all these commercial ventures stand on the 
verge of compse, and the Sugar Islands, that place of the mo^ 
refined and cruel slavery, produce no real revenue except indi- 
rectly, only serving a not very praiseworthy purpose of rurtush- 
ing sailors for war fleets and thus for the conduct of war in 

6. [A long footnote on the propriety of this name is here omitted as 
contributing nothing to the argument. It does show, however, Kant^s im- 
mense readmg in geogn^hy, anthropology, and philology.] 
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Europe. This service is rendered to powers which make a great 
show of their piety, and, while they drink injustice like water, 
they regard themselves as the elect in point of orthodoxy. 

Since the narrower or wider community of the peoples of the 
earth has developed so far that a violation of rights in one place 
is felt tihroi^hout the world, the idea of a law of world ci&en- 
ship is no high-flown or exaggerated notion. It is a supplement 
to the unwritten code of die dvil and international law, indis- 
pensable for the maintenance of the public human rights and 
hence also of perpetual peace. One cannot flatter himself into 
believing he can approach this peace except under the condition 
outlined here. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENT 

OF THE GUARANTEE FOR PERPETUAL PEACE 

T he guarantee of perpetual peace is nothing less than that 
great artist, nature {miura daedala renan). In her mechani- 
cal course we see that her aim is to produce a harmony among 
men, against their will and indeed mrough their discord. As a 
necessity working according to laws we db not know, we call it 
destiny. But, considering its design in world histor}’’, we call it 
providence, inasmuch as we discern in it the profound wisdom 
of a higher cause which predetermines the course of nature and 
directs it to the objective final end of the human race.* We do 

* In the mechanism of nature, to which man belongs as a sensuous bemg, 
a form is exhibited which is basic to its existence; we can conceive of this 
form only as dependent upon the end to which the Author of the world 
has previously destined it. This predetermination we call “divine prov- 
idence” gene^y, and so &r as it is exercised at the banning of the world 
we call it “founding providence” {Vromdentia conditrix; semel iussit, 
semper parent— Augustine).^ As maintaining nature in its course by uni- 
versal laws of design, it is called “ruling providence” {providetrtia gtdicr- 
ruarix) ; as directing nature to ends not foreseen to man and only coniec- 
tured from the actud result, is it called “guiding providence” (proridetitia 
directrix). With respect to single events as divine ends, it Is no longer 
called “providence” but “dispensation” {dbrectio aetraord'maria). But 
since “divine dispensation” indicates miracles even if the events themselves 
are not called such, it is a foolish pretension of man to wish to interpret 
them as such, since it is absurd to infer from a single event to a pardcular 
7. [“Providence is a founder; once she orders, they always ob^.” “A 
sentence like diis has not been found in Augustine. It thus seems to be not 
a citation but only a pointed formulation of the w^-koown Augustinian 
thought.”— Heuuucr Msier (editor of the Academy edition of Perpetual 
Peace).} 
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not observe or infer tiiis providence in the cunning contrivances 
of nature, but, as in questions of the relation of the rorm of things 
to ends in general, we can and must supply it from our own 

principle of the efScient cause, namely, that this event is an end and not 
merely a mechanical corollary of another end wholly unknown to us. 
However pious and humble such talk may be, it is mil of self-conceit. 
The division of providence, considered not formally but materially, i.e., 
with respect to objects in the world to which it is directed, into either 
genend or pardcular providence, is false and self-contradictory. (This 
division appears, for instance, in the statement that providence cares for 
the preservation of the species but leaves individuals to chance.) It is con- 
tradictory because it is called universal in its purpose, and therefore no 
single thmg can be excluded from it. Presumably, therefore, a formal dis- 
tinction is intended, according to the way in which providence seeks its 
ends. This is the distinction between the ordinary and the special ways of 
providence. (Under the former we may cite the annual dying-out and 
rebirth of nature with the changes of the season; under the latter, the trans- 
port of wood by ocean currents to arctic lands where it cannot grow, yet 
where it is needed by the inhabitants who could not live without it. Al- 
though we can very well explam the ph3^co-mechanical cause of these 
extraordinary cases (e.g., by reference to the wooded banks of rivers in 
temperate lands, the falling of trees into the rivers, and then their being 
earned along by the Gulf Stream) , we must not overlook the teleological 
cause, which intimates the foresight of a wisdom commanding over nature. 

The concept of intervention or concurrence (concurstis) in producing 
an effect in the world of sense must be given up, though it is quite usual 
in the schools. For to try to pair the disparate (gryphes kmgere equis) and 
to let that which is itself the perfect cause of events in the world supple- 
ment its own predetermining providence in the course of the world (wmch 
would therefore have to have been inadequate) is sdf-contradictory. We 
fall into this self-contradiction, for example, when we say that next to 
God it was the physician who cured the ill, as if God had been his helper. 
For causa solitaria non mvat; God is the author of the physician and all 
his medicines, and if we insist on ascending to the highest but theoretically 
inconceivable first cause, the effect must be ascribed entirely to Him. Or 
we can ascribe it entirely to the physician, so far as we consider the oc- 
currence as explicable in a chain of causes under the order of nature. 

But, besides being self-contradictory, such a mode of thought brings an 
end to all definite principles in judgmg an effect. In a morally practical 
point of view, however, which is directed exclusively to the supersensuous, 
the concept of the divine conettrsus is quite suitable and even necessary. 
We find this, for instance, in the belief that God will compensate for our 
own lack of justice, provided our intention was genuine, that He will do 
so by means that are mconceivable to us, and that therefore we should not 
relent in our endeavor after the good. But it is self-evident that no one 
should try to explain a good action (as an event in the world) as a result 
of this concursus, for tto would be a vain theoretical knowledge of the 
supersensuous and therefore absurd. 
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minds in order to conceive of its possibility by analogy to actions 
of human art. The idea of the relationslup and harmony between 
these actions and the end which reason directly assigns to us is 
transcendent from a theoretical point of view; from a practical 
standpoint, with respect, for example, to the ideal^ of perpetual 
peace, the concept is dogmatic and its reality is well estabhshed, 
and thus the mechanism of nature may be employed to that end. 
The use of the word “nature” is more fitting to the limit s of 
human reason and more modest than an expression indicating a 

S rovidence unknown to us. This is especially true when we are 
ftsling with questions of theoiy and not of religion, as at pres- 
ent, for human reason in questions of the relation of effects to 
their causes must remain within the limits of possible experience. 
On the other hand, the use of the word “providence” here inti- 
mates the possession of wings like those of Icarus, conducting 
us toward the secret of its unfathomable purpose. 

Before we more narrowly define the guarantee which nature 
gives, it is necessary to examine the situation in which she has 
placed her actors on her vast stage, a situation which finally 
assures peace among them. Then we shall see how she accom- 
plishes the latter. Her preparatory arrangements are: 

I. In every region of the world she has made it possible for men 
to live. 

2. By war she has driven them even into the most inhospitable 
regions in order to populate them. 

3. By the same means, she has forced them into more or less lawful 
rdadons with each other. 

That in the cold wastes by the Arctic Ocean the moss grows 
which the reindeer dig from the snow in order to make itself the 
prey or the conveyence of the Ostyak or Samoyed; or that the 
saline sandy deserts are inhabited by the camel which appears 
created as it were in order that they might not go unusea— that 
is already wonderful. Still clearer is the end when we see how 
besides the furry animals of the Arctic there are also the seal, the 
walrus, and the whale which afford the inhabitants food from 
their flesh and warmth from their blubber. But the care of 
nature excites the greatest wonder when we see how she brings 
wood (though the inhabitants do not know whence it comes) to 
these barren climates, without which they would have neither 

8. [PfUcbtbegriff, foUowing the rendition of M. Campbell Smidi.] 
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canoes, weapons, nor huts, and v^hen we see how these natives 
are so occupied with their war against the animals that they live 
in peace with each other— but what drove them there was pre- 
sumably nothing else than war. 

The first instrument of war among the animals which man 
learned to tame and to domesticate was the horse (for the ele- 
phant belongs to later times, to the limicy of already established 
states). The art of cultivatmg certain types of pl^ts (grain) 
whose original characteristics we do not know, and the increase 
and improvement of fruits by transplantation and grafting (in 
Europe perhaps only the crab apple and the wild pear), could 
arise only under conditions prevailing in already established 
states where property was secure. Before this could take place, 
it was necessary that men who had first subsisted in anarchic 
freedom by hundng,* fishing, and sheepherding should have been 
forced into an agricultural life. Then salt and iron were dis- 
covered. These were perhaps the first articles of commerce for 
the various peoples and were sought far and wide; in this way a 
peaceful traffic among nations was established, and thus under- 
standing, conventions, and peaceable rdations were established 
among the most distant peoples. 

As nature saw to it that men cotdd live everywhere in the 
world, she also despotically willed that th^ shofdd do so, even 
against their inclination and without this ought being based on 
a concept of duty to which they were bound by a mo^ law. She 
chose war as the means to this end. So we see peoples whose 
common language shows that th^ have a common origirL For 
instance, the Samoyeds on the Arctic Ocean and a pecmle with a 
similar kmguage a thousand miles away in the Altaian Mountains 
are separated by a Mongolian people adept at horsemanship and 
hence at war; me latter drove the former into the most inhospi- 
table arctic regions where they certainly would not have spread 

* Among all modes of life there is undoubtedly none more opposed to a 
civilized constitution than that of hunting, because families which must 
dwell separately soon become strai^pers and, scattered in extensive forests, 
also enemies, since each needs a great deal of space for obtaining food and 
clothing. The Noachic ban on blood (Genesis IX, 4-6} (which was im- 
posed cy the baptized Jews as a condition on the later Christians who 
were converted from heathenism, though in a different connection— see 
The Acts XV, 20; XXI, 25) seems to have been originally nothing more 
than a prohibition against the hunting life, because here raw flesh must 
often have been eaten; when the latter was forbidden, so also was the 
former. 
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of their own. accord.* Again, it is the same with the F inns who 
in the most northerly part of Europe are called Lapps; Goths 
and Sarmadans have separated them from the Hungarians to 
whom they are related m language. What can have driven the 
Eskimos, a race entirely distinct from all others in America and 
perhaps descended from p^eval European adventurers, so 
far into the North, or the Pescherais as far south as Tierra del 
Fuego, if it were not war which nature uses to populate the 
whme earth? War itself requires no special motive but appears to 
be engrafted on human nature; it passes even for something 
noble, to which the love of glory impels men quite apart from 
any selfish urges. Thus among the American savages just as 
much as among those of Europe during the age of chivalry, 
military valor is held to be of great worth in itself, not only dur- 
ing war (which is natural) but in order that there should be war. 
Often war is waged only in order to show valor; thus an inner 
dignity is ascribed to war itself, and even some philosophers 
have praised it as an eimoblement of humanity, forgetting the 
pronouncement of the Greek who said, ‘War is an evil inasmuch 
as it produces more wicked men than it takes away.” So much 
for the measures nature takes to lead the human race, considered 
as a class of animals, to her own end. 

Now we come to the question concerning that which is most 
essential in the design of perpetual peace: V^t has nature done 
with regard to this end man’s own reason makes his duty? 

That is, what has nature done to favor man’s moral purpose, and 
how has she guaranteed (by compulsion but without prejudice 
to his freedom), that he s hall do that which he ought to but does 
not do under the laws of freedom? This question refers to all 
three phases of public law, namely, dvil law, the law of nations, 
and the law of world citizenship. If I say of nature that she wills 
that this or that occur, 1 do not mean that she imposes a duty on 
us to do it, for this can be done only by free practical reason; 

* One could ask: If nature willed that these icy coasts should not remain 
uninhabited, what would become of the inhabitants if nature ever failed 
(as might be expected) to bring driftwood to diem? For it is reasonable 
to believe that, m the progress of civilization, the occu{^ts of the tem- 
perate zones would make better use of the wood along rivers than simply 
to let it foil into the water and be carried to the sea. I answer: If nature 
will^ fimt have compelled them to peace, the dwellers along the Ob, the 
Yoiisei, or the Lena will bring it to them commercially, excmanging it for 
a nima l products in which the sea around the arctic coasts abounds. 
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rather I mean that she herself does it, whether we will or not 
(fata volentem ductm, nolentem trahtmt)? 

I. Even if a people were not forced by internal discord to 
sabmit to public laws, war would compel them to do so, for we 
have already seen that nature has placed each people near another 
which presses upon it, and against this it must form itself into a 
state in order to defend itself. Now the republican constitution 
is the oi^ one entirely fitting to the rights of man. But it is the 
most dimcult to establish and even harder to preserve, so that 
many^® say a republic would have to be a nation of angels, 
because men with their selfish inclinations are not capable of a 
constitution of such sublime form. But precisely with these 
inclinations nature comes to the aid of the general will estab- 
lished on reason, which is revered even though impotent in 
practice. Thus it is only a question of a good organizanon of the 
state (which does lie in man’s power), whereby the powers of 
each selfish inclination are so arranged in opposition that one 
moderates or destroys the ruinous effect of the other. The con- 
sequence for reason is the same as if none of them existed, and 
man is forced to be a good citizen even if not a morally good 
person. 

The problem of organizing a state, however hard it may seem, 
can be solved even for a race of devils, if only they are intelli- 
gent. The problem is: “Given a multitude of rational beings 
requiring universal laws for their preservation, but each of 
whom is secretly inclined to exempt himself from them, to 
establish a constitution in such a way that, although their private 
intentions confiict, they check eacm other, with the result that 
their public conduct is the same as if th^ had no such inten- 
tions.” 

A problem like this must be capable of solution; it does not 
reqmre that we know how to attam the moral improvement of 
men but only that we should know the mechanism of nature in 
order to use it on men, organizing the conflict of the hostile 
intentions present in a people in such a way that they must com- 
pel themselves to submit to coercive laws. Thus a state of peace 
IS established in which laws have force. "Wt can see, even in 
actual states, which are far from perfectly organized, that in 

9. [“Fates lead the vnlliag, drive the unwilling” (Seneca Epist. mar 
xviii. 4).] 

10. [E.g., Rousseau, Soad Contract, Book m, chap. 4.] 
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thdr foreign rektions they approach that which the idea of right 
prescribes. This is so in spite of the fact that the intrinsic ele- 
ment of morality is certaimy not the cause of it. (A good consti- 
tution is not to be expected from morality, but, conversely, a 
good moral condition of a people is to be expected only tmder a 
good constitution.) Instead of genuine mor^ty, the mechanism 
of nature brings it to pass through selfish inclinations, which 
naturally conflict outwardly but which can be used by reason 
as a means for making room for its own en^, the sovereignty of 
law, and, as concerns tiie state, for promoting and securing 
internal and external peace. 

This, then, is the truth of the matter: Nature inexorably wills 
that the right should finally triumph. What we neglect to do 
comes about by itself, though with great inconveniences to us. 
“If you bend the reed too much, you break it; and he who 
atteimts too much attempts nothing” (Bouterwek).^^ 

2. Tbie idea of international law presupposes the separate exist- 
ence of many independent but neighboring states. Although 
this condition is itself a state of war (unless a federative union 
prevents the outbreak of hostilities), this is rationally preferable 
to the amalgamation of states under one superior power, as this 
would end in one universal monarchy, and laws always lose in 
vigor what government gains in extent; hence a soulless des- 

? otism falls mto anarchy after stifling ^e seeds of the good. 

Tevertheless, every state, or its ruler, desires to establish lasting 
peace in this way, aspiring if possible to rule the whole world. 
But nature wills otherwise. She employs two means to separate 
peoples and to prevent them from mixing: differences of lan- 
guage and of reugion.* These differences mvolve a tendency to 
mutual hatred and pretexts for war, but the progress of civi^- 
tion and men’s gradual approach to greater harmony in their 
principles finally leads to peaceful agreement. This is not like 

II. [Fiiedricli Bonterwek (1766-1828). “I have not been able to locate 
the verse cited here.”— Heinkich Maier]. 

* Difference of relq^ion— a singular expression! It is precisely as if one 
spoke of different moralities. There may very well be different kinds of 
historical fmths attached to different means en^twed in the promotion 
of relidon, and th^ belong merely in the iiela or learned investigation. 
Similatiy there may be different re%ioiis texts (Zendavesta, the Vida, &e 
Koran, etc.), but such differences do not exist in religion, there being otdy 
one rtii^on valid for all men and in all a^. These can, therefore, be 
nothing else than the accidental vehicles of religion, thus changing with 
times and places. 
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that peace which despotism (in the burial ground of freedom) 
produces through a weakening of all powers; it is, on the con- 
trary, produced and maintained by their equilibrium in liveliest 
competition. 

3. Just as nature wisely separates nations, which the will of 
every state, sanctioned by me principles of international law, 
would gladly unite by ardrice or force, nations which could not 
have secured themsdves against violence and war by means of 
the law of world citizensmp unite because of mutual interest. 
The spirit of commerce, which is incompatible with war, sooner 
or later gains the upper hand in every state. As the power of 
money is perhaps the most dependable of all the powers (means) 
included under the state power, states see themselves forced, 
without any moral urge, to promote honorable peace and by 
mediation to prevent war wherever it threatens to break out. 
They do so exacdy as if they stood in perpetual alliances, for 
great offensive alliances are m the nature of the case rare and 
even less often successful 

In this manner nature guarantees perpetual peace by the 
mechanism of human passions. Certainly she does not do so with 
sufficient certainty for us to predict the future in any theoreticd 
sense, but adequately from a practical point of view, maldi^ it 
our duty to work toward this end, whi<m is not just a chimerical 
one. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENT 

SECRET ARTICLE FOR PERPETUAL PEACE 

A SECRET article in contracts under public law is objective- 
. ly, Le., from the standpoint of its content, a contradiction. 
Subjectively, however, a secret clause can be present in them, 
because the persons who dictate it might find it inconvenient to 
their dignity to declare openly that they are its authors. 

The only article of this kind is contained in the statement: 
“The opinions of philosophers on the conditions of the possibil- 
ity of public peace shall be consulted by those states armed for 
war.” 

But it appears humiliating to the legislative authority of a 
state, to whom we must naturally attribute the utmost wisdom, 
to seek instruction from subjects (the philosophers) on prin- 
ciples of conduct toward other states. It is, nevertheless, v<^ 
advisable to do so. Therefore, the state tadtly and secretly in- 
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vites them to give their opinions, that is, the state will let them 
publicly and freely talk about die general maxims of warfare 
and of the establislment of peace (for they will do that of them- 
selves, provided they are not forbidden to do so). It does not 
require a particular convention among states to see that this is 
done, since their agreement on this point lies in an obligation 
already established by univetsal human reason which is morally 
legislative. 

I do not mean that the state should give the principles of 
philosophers any preference over the decisions of lawyers (the 
representatives of the state power) ; I only ask that they be given 
a hearing. The lawyer, who has made not only the scales of 
right but also the sword of justice his symbol, generally uses the 
latter not merely to keep back all foreign influences from the 
former; but if the scale does not sink the way he vdshes, he also 
throws the sword into it {vae metis), a practice to which he 
often has the greatest temptation because he is not also a phi- 
losopher, even in morality. His office is only to apply positive 
laws, not to inquire whether they might not need improvement. 
The administrative function, which is the lower one m his facul- 
ty, he counts as the highest because it is invested with power (as 
is die case also with the other faculties [of medicine and theol- 
ogy] )•“ Tho phflosophical faculty occupies a very low rank 
against this alhed power. Thus it is said of philosophy, for ex- 
ample, that she is the handmaiden to theology, and the other 
faculties claim as much. But one does not see distinedy wheth- 
er she precedes her mistress with a flambeau or follows bearing 
her tram. 

That kings should philosophize or philosophers become kings 
is not to be expected. Nor is it to be wished, since the possession 
of power inevitably corrupts the untrammeled jud^ent of 
reason. But kings or kinglike peoples which role themselves 
under laws of equality should not suffer the class of philosophers 
to disappear or to be silent but should let them speak openly. 
This is mdispensable to the enlightenment of the business of 
government, and, since the class of philosophers is by nature 
incapable of plotting and lobb3iing, it is above suspicion of being 
made up of propagandists. 

iz. [Kant is here lefetiing to tbe livaliy among the four Acuities of the 
German nniveitity of his tnne, viz., philosophy, theology, law, and med- 
icine. Of. his Strife of the Faculties.] 
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APPENDIX I 

ON THE OPPOSITION BETWEEN MORALITY 
AND POLITICS WITH RESPECT 
TO PERPETUAL PEACE 

•' I ^AKEN objectivdy, morality is in itself practical, being the 
JL totality of unconditionally mandatory according to 
which we ought to act. It would obviously be absurd, &er 
granting authority to the concept of duty, to pretend that we 
caimot do our duty, for in that case this concept would itself 
drop out of morality (vltra posse nano obligaiu^. Consec^uent- 
ly, mere can be no conflict of politics, as a pracdcal doctnne of 
right, witb ethics, as a theoretical doctrine of right. That is to 
say, tiiere is no conflict of practice with tfieory, i^ess by ethics 
we mean a general doctrine of prudence, which would be the 
same as a theory of the maxims for choosing the most fitting 
means to accomplish the purposes of self-interest. But to give 
this meaning to ethics is equivalent to den3dng that there is any 
such thing at alL 

Politics says, “Be ye wise as serpents”; morality adds, as a 
limiting conmtion, “and guileless as doves.” If these two injunc- 
tions are incompatible in a single command, then politics and 
morality are really in conflict; but if these two qualities ought 
always to be united, the thought of contrariety is absurd, and 
the question as to how the conflict between morals and politics 
is to be resolved cannot even be posed as a problem. Although 
the proposition, “Honesty is the best polity,” implies a theory 
which practice unfortunately often refutes, the equally theo- 
retic^ ^Tlonesty is better than any policy,” is beyond remtation 
and is indeed the indispensable condition of policy. 

The tutelary divinity of morality yidds not to Jupiter, for 
this tutelary divinity or force still is subject to destiny. That is, 
reason is not yet sufficiently enlightened to survey the entire 
series of predetermining causes, and such vision womd be neces- 
sary for one to be able to foresee with certainty the happy or 
unhappy effects whicdi follow human actions by the mecdianism 
of nature (though we know enough to have hope that they will 
accord with our wishes). But what we have to do in order to 
remain in the path of duty (according to rules of wisdom) 
reason instructs us by her rules, and her teacdiing suffices for 
attaining the ultimate end. 
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Now the practical man, to whom morality is merely theory 
even though he concedes that it can and should be followed 
ruthlessly renounces our good-natured hope [that it will be fol- 
lowed]. He does so because he pretends to have seen in advance 
that man, by his nature, will never will what is required for real- 
izing the end which leads him to perpetual peace. Certainly 
the will of each individual to live under a iuridical constitution 
according to principles of freedom (i.e., the distributive unity 
of the will of all) is not sufficient to this end. That all together 
should will this condition (Le., the collective unity of the united 
will)— a solution to this troublous problem— is also required. 
Thus a whole of civil society is formed. But since a uniting 
cause must supervene upon the variety of particular volitions in 
order to produce a common will from them, establishing this 
whole is something that no one individual in the group can per- 
form; hence in the practical execution of this idea we can count 
on nothing but force to establish the juridical condition, on the 
compulsion of which public law will later be established. We 
can scarcely hope to find in the legislator a moral intention suf- 
ficient to induce him to commit to the general will the establish- 
ment of a legal constitution after he has formed the nation from 
a horde of savages; therefore, we cannot but expect (in prac- 
tice) to find in execution wide deviations from this idea (in 
theory). 

It wffi then be said that he who once has power in his hands 
will not allow the people to prescribe laws for him; a state which 
once is able to stand under no external la'W's will not submit to 
the decision of other states questions of the way in which it sedts 
its lights against them; and one continent, which feels itself 
supenor to another, even though the other does not interfere 
with it, will not neglect to increase its power by robbery or 
even conquest. Thus all theoretical plans of civu and interna- 
tional laws and laws of world citizenship vanish into empty and 
impractical ideas, while practice based on empirical principles 
of human nature, not blushii^ to draw its maxims from the 
usages of the world, can alone hope to find a sure ground for its 
pohtical edifice. 

If there is no freedom and no morality based on it, and every- 
thing which occurs or can occur happens by the mere mecha- 
nism of nature, certainly politics (wmch is the art of using this 
medianism for ruling men) is the whole of practical wisdom, 
and the concept of right is an empty thoi^ht. But if we find it 
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necessaiy to connect the latter with politics, and even to raise 
it to a liiniting condition thereon, the possibility’ of their beii^ 
nnited must be conceded. I can easily conceive of a moral poli- 
tician, i.e., one who so chooses political principles that they are 
consistent with those of morahty; but 1 cannot conceive of a 
political moralist, one who forges a morality in such a way that 
it conforms to the statesman’s advantage. 

When a remediable defect is found in the constitution of the 
state or in its relations to others, the principle of the moral poli- 
tician -will be that it is a duty, especially of the rulers of the state, 
to inquire how it can be remedied as soon as possible in a way 
conforming to natural law as a model presented by reason; this 
he 'will do even if it costs self-sacrifice. But it womd be absurd 
to demand that every defect be immediately and impetuously 
changed, since the disruption of the bonds of a dvil sode^ or 
a union of world dozens before a better constitution is reacty to 
take its place is against all politics agreeing with morality. But 
it can be demanded that at least the maxim of the necessity of 
such a change should be taken to heart by those in power so that 
they may continuously approach the goal of the constitution 
that is best under laws of n^t. A state may exercise a republican 
rule, even though by its present constitution it has a despotic 
soverd^ty; until gradually the people becomes susceptible to 
the influence simply of the idea of the authority of law (as if it 

f iossessed physical power) and thus is found nt to be its own 
egislator (as its own legislation is originally established on law). 
If a violent revolution, engendered by a bad constitution, intro- 
duces by illegal means a more legal constitution, to lead the 
people back to the earlier constitution would not be permitted; 
but, while the revolution lasted, each person who openly or 
covertly shared in it would have justly incurred the punishment 
due to those who rebel As to the external relations of states, a 
state cannot be expected to renounce its constitution even 
though it is a despotic one (which has the advantage of being 
stronger in relation to foreign enemies) so long as it is exposed 
to the danger of being swallowed up by other 'states. Thus even 
in the case of the intention to improve the constitution, post- 
ponement to a more propitious time may be permitted. 

* These aie permissive laws of reason. Public law laden with injustice 
must be allowed to stand either until everything is of itself ri^ for com- 
plete reform or until this maturity has been brought about by peaceable 
means; for a l^al constitution, even though it be right to only a low de- 
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It may be that despotizing moralists, in practice blundering, 
often violate rules of political prudence through measures they 
adopt or propose too precipitately; but experience will gradually 
retrieve them from their infringement of nature and lead them 
on to a better course. But the moralizing politician, by glossing 
over principles of politics which are opposed to the right with 
the pretext that human nature is not capable of the good as rea- 
son prescribes it, only makes reform impossible and perpetuates 
the violation of law. 

Instead of possessing the practical science they boast of, these 
politicians have only practices; they flatter the power wtdeh is 
then ruling so as not to be remiss in their private advantage, and 
the|^ sacrifice the nation and, where possible, the whole world. 
This is the way of all professional lawyers (not legislators) when 
they go into politics. Their task is not to reason too nicely about 
the legislation but to execute the momentary commands on the 
statute books; consequently, the legal constitution in force at 
any time is to them the best, but when it is amended from above, 
this amendment always seems best too. Thus everjrthing is 
preserved in its accustomed mechanical order. Their adroitness 
m fitting into all circumstances gives them the illusion of being 
able to judge constitutional principles according to concepts of 
right (^us not empirically but a priori). They make a great 
show of understanding men (which is certainly somediing to 
be expected of them, since they have to deal with so many) 
without understanding tfian and what can be made of him, for 
they lack the higher point of view of anthropological observa- 
tion which is needed for this. If with these ideas they go into 
civil and international law, as reason presetihes it, they take this 
step in a spirit of chicanery, for they still follow their accus- 
tomed mechanical routine of despotically imposed coercive 
laws in a field where only concepts of reason can establish a 
legal compulsion according to the principles of freedom, and 
where for the first time a justly durable constiturion is possible. 

spcee is better than none at all, the anarchic condition which would result 
from precipitate reform. Political wisdom, therefore, wSl make it a duty 
to introduce reforms which accord with the ideal of public law. But even 
when nature her^ produces revolutions, political wisdom will not em- 
ploy them to l^tiniize still greater oppression. On the contrary, it will 
use them as a call of nature for fundamental reforms to produce a lawful 
constitution founded upon principles of freedom, for only such a constitu- 
tion is durable. 
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In this field the pretended practical man thinks he can solve the 
problem of establishing such a constitution ivithout the rational 
idea but solely from the experience he has had with what was 
previously the most lasting constitution— a constitution which 
m many cases was opposed to law. 

The maxims which he makes use of (though he does not di- 
vulge them) are, roughly speaking, the following sophisms: 



post facto, and the power can be more easily glossed over espe- 
cially when the supreme power in the state is also the legislative 
authoii^ which must be obeyed without argument It is much 
more difBcult to do the violence when one has first to wait 
t^n the consideration of convincing arguments and to meet 
them with counterarguments. Boldness itsdf gives the appear- 
ance of inner conviction of the legitimacy of the deed, and the 
God of success is afterward the best advocate. 

2. Si fecisti, nega. What you have committed, deny that it was 
your fault— for instance, that you have brought your people to 
despair and hence to rebellion. Rather assert that it was aue to 
the obstinacy of your subjects; or, if you have conquered a 
neighboring nation, say that the fault lies in the nature of man, 
who, if not met by force, can be cotmted on to make use of it to 
conquer you. 

3. Divide et impera. That is, if there are certain privileged 
persons in your nation who have chosen you as their chief 
{primus inter pares), set them at variance with one another and 
embroil them with the people.- Show the latter visions of greater 
freedom, and all will soon depend on your untrammeled wilL 
Or if it is foreira states that concern you, it is a pretty safe means 
to sow discord among them so that, by seeming to protect the 
weaker, you can conquer them one after another. 

Certainly no one is now the dupe of these political maxims, 
for they are already universally known. Nor are they blushed 
at, as if their injustice were too glaring, for great powers blush 
only at the judgment of other great powers but not at that of the 
common masses. It is not that they are ashamed of revealing such 
principles (for all of them are in the same boat with respect to 
the morality of their maxims); they are ashamed only when 
these maxixns fail, for they sdll have political honor which can- 
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not be disputed— and this honor is the aggrandizement of their 
power by whatever means.* 

All these twistings and turnings of an immoral doctrine of 
prudence in leading men from their natural state of war to a 
state of peace prove at least that men in both their private and 
their pubKc relationships cannot reject the concept of right or 
trust themselves openly to establish politics merely on the arti- 
fices of prudence. Thus they do not refuse obedience to the 
concept of public law, which is especially manifest in inter- 
national law; on the contrary they give all due honor to it, even 
when they are inventing a hunared pretenses and subterfuges 
to escape from it in practice, imputing its authority, as the source 
and union of all laws, to crafty force. Let us put an end to this 
sophism, if not to the injustice it protects, and force the false 
representatives of power to confess that they do not plead in 
favor of the right but in favor of might. This is revealed in the 
imperious tone they assume as if they themselves could com- 
mand the right. Let us remove the delusion by which they and 
others are duped, and discover the supreme principle from 
which the intention to perpetual peace stems. Let us show that 
everything evil which stands in its way derives from the fact 
that the political moralist begins where the moral politician 

• Even if we doubt a certain wickedness in the nature of men who live 
together in a state and instead plausibly cite lack of civilization, which is 
not yet sufficiently advanced, i.e., regard barbazism as the cause of those 
antilawful manifestations of their character, this viciousness is clearly and 
incontestably shown in the foreign relations of states. Within each state it 
is veiled by the compulsion of civil laws, because the inclination to violence 
between the citizens is fettered by the stronger power of the government. 
This relationship not only gives a moral veneer {causae von causae) to the 
whole but actualty facilitates the development of the moral disposition to 
a direct respect for the law by placing a barrier against the outbreak of 
uidawful inclinations. Each person believes that he hinisclf would hold 
the concept of law sacred and faithfully follow it provided he was sure 
that he could expect the same from others, and the govemnicnt docs in 
part assure him of this. Thereby a great step (though not yet a moral step) 
IS taken toward morality^ which is attachment to this concept of duty for 
its own sake and without regard to hope of a similar response from others. 
But since each one with his own good opinion of himself presupposes a 
malicious disposition on the part of all the others, tliey all pronounce the 
judgment that they in fact are all worth very litde. We shall not discuss 
how this comes about, though it cannot be blamed on the nature of man 
as a free being. But since even respect for the concept of right (which man 
cannot absolutely refuse to respect) solemnly sanctions the theory that he 
has the capacity of conforming to it, everyone sees that he, for his part, 
must act according to it, however others may act. 
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would correctly leave off, and that, since he thus subordinates 
principles to llie end (putting the cart before the horse), he 
vitiates his own purpose of brii^ing politics into agreement 
with morality. 

lb make practical philosophy self-consistent, it is necessary, 
first, to deade the question: In problems of practical reason, 
must we begin from its material principles, i.e., the end as the 
object of choice? Or should we begin from the formal principles 
of pure reason, i.e., from the prinaple which is concerned solely 
wim freedom in outer relations and which reads, “So act diat 
yon can will that your maxim could become a universal law, 
regardless of the end”? 

Without doubt it is the latter which has precedence, for as 
a principle of law it has unconditional necessity. On the other 
tumd, the former is obligatory only if we presuppose the etmiri- 
cal conditions of the proposed end, i.e., its practicability. Thus 
if this end (in this case, perpetual peace) is a duty, it must be 
derived from the formal prmciple of the maxims of external 
actions. The first principle, that of the political moralist, per- 
taining to civil and international law and the law of world 
citizenship, is merdy a problem of technique {problema tech- 
mcum)\ the second, as the problem of the mo^ politician to 
whom it is an ethical problem {problema morale), is far re- 
moved from the other in its method of leading toward perpetual 
peace, which is wished not merely as a material good but also as 
a condition issuing from an acknowledgment of duty. 

For the solution of the former, the problem of poUtical pru- 
dence, much knowledge of nature is required so that its mecha- 
nism may be employed toward the desired end; yet all this is 
uncertain in its r^ults for perpetual peace, vrith whatever sphere 
of public law we are concerned. It is tmcertain, for example, 
whether the people are better kept in obedioice and maintained 
in proqierity by severity or by the charm of distinctions which 
flatter their vanity, by the power of on& or the union of various 
chiefs, or perhaps merely by a serving nobility or by the power 
of the people. History furnishes us with contradictory examples 
from ail governments (tvith the exception of the truly republi- 
can, whira can alone appeal to the mmd of a moral politician). 
Still more uncertain is an international law allegedly erected on 
the statutes of ministries. It is, in fact, a word -without meaning, 
resting as it does on compacts which, in the very act of being 
conduded, contain secret reservations for their violation. 
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On the other hand, the solution of the second problem, that 
of political wisdom, presses itself upon us, as it were; it is flpur 
to everyone and puts to shame all affectation. It leads directly to 
the end, but, remembering discretion, it does not precipitately 
hasten to do so by force; rather, it continuously approaches it 
under the conditions offered by favorable circumstances. 

Then it may be said, “Seek ye first the kingdom of pure prac- 
tical reason and its righteousness, and your end (the blessing of 
perpetual peace) will necessarily follow.” For it is the pecunar- 
ity of morals, especially with respect to its principles of public 
law and hence in relation to a politics known a priori, that the 
less it makes conduct depend on the proposed end, i.e., the 
intended material or moim advantage, the more it agrees with 
it in general. This is because it is the universal will given a priori 
(in a nation or in the relations among different nations) which 
determines the law among men, and if practice consistently fol- 
lows it, this will can also, by the mechanism of nature, cause the 
desired result and make the concept of law effective. So, for 
instance, it is a principle of moral politics that a people should 
unite into a state according to juridical concepts of freedom and 
equality, and this principle is based not on prudence but on 
duty. Political moralists may argue as much as they wish about 
the natural mechanism of a mass of men forming a society, 
assuming a mechanism which would weaken those principles 
and vitiate their end; or they may seek to prove there assertions 
by examples of poorly organized constitutions of ancient and 
modem times (for instance, of democracies without representa- 
tive systems). They deserve no hearing, particularly as such a 
pernicious theory may itself occasion the evil which it prophe- 
sies, throwing human brings into one class with all other living 
machines, differing from them only in their, consciousness that 
they are not free, which makes them, in their own judgment, 
the most miserable of all beings in the world. 

The true but somewhat boastful sentence which has become 
proverbial. Fiat iustitia, pereat i/atndus (“Let justice reign 
even if all the rascals in the world should perish from it”), is a 
stout principle of right which cuts asunder the whole tissue of 
artifice or force. But it should not be misunderstood as a permis- 
sion to use one’s owm right wdth extreme rigor (which would 
conflict with ethical dut)^ ; it should be understood as the obliga- 
tion of those in power not to limit or to extend anyone’s right 
through sympathy or dirfavor for others. This requires, first, an 
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internal consdtation of the state erected on pure principles of 
ri^ht, and, second, a convention of the state with other near or 
distant states (analogous to a universal state) for the legal settle- 
ment of their differences. This implies only that political maxims 
must not be derived from the welfare or happiness which a single 
state ei^ects from obedience to them, and thus not from the 
end which one of them proposes for itself. That is, they must 
not be deduced from volition as the supreme yet empirical prin- 
ciple of political wisdom, but rather from the pure concept of 
the duty of right, from the ought whose principle is given a 
priori by pure reason, regardless of what the physical conse- 
(^uences may be. The world will by no means pensh by a diminu- 
tion in the number of evil men. Moral evil has the in^cerptible 
property of being opposed to and destructive of its own pur- 
poses (especially in me relationships between evil men) ; ^us it 
gives place to the moral principle of the good, though only 
through a slow progress. 

Thus objectively, or in theory, there is no conflict between 
morals and politics. Subjectivdy, however, in the selfish pro- 
pensity of men (which should not be called “practice” as this 
would imply that it rested on rational maxims) , this conflict will 
alwa}^ remain. Indeed, it should remain, because it serves as a 
whetstone of virtue, whose true courage (by the principle, tu 
Tie cede mdUs, sed contra audenlior itoY* in the present case does 
not so much consist in denting with strong resolve evils and 
sacrifices which must be undertaken alot^ with the conflict, but 
rather in detecting and conquering the cnfiy and far more 
dangerously deceitful and treasonable piindple of evil in our- 
selves, which puts forward the weakness of human nature as 
justification for every transgression. 

In fact, the politick moralist may say: the ruler and people, 
or nation and nation, do each other no injustice when by vio- 
lence or fraud they make war on each other, although tiiey do 
commit injustice in general in that they refuse to respect the 
concept of right, which alone could establish perpetual peace. 
For since the one does transgress his du^ against the other, who 
is likewise lawlesriy disposed toward him, each gets what he 
deserves when they destroy each other. But enough of the race 
still remains to let this game continue into the remotest ages in 
order that posterity, someday, might take these perpetrators as 


13. [“Yield not to evils, but go against the stronger” (ilenejdvL 95).] 
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a warning example. Hence Providence is justified in the history 
of the world, for the moral principle in man is never extin- 
guished, while with advancing civilization reason grows prag- 
matically in its capacity to realize ideas of law. But at the same 
time the culpability for the transgressions also grows. If we 
assume that humamty never will or can be improved, the only 
thing which a theodicy seems unable to justify is creation itself, 
the fact that a race of such corrupt beings ever was on earth. 
But the point of view necessarji^ for such an assumption is far too 
high for us, and we cannot theoretically support our philosophi- 
cal concepts of the supreme power which is inscrutable to us. 

lb such dubious consequences we are inevitably driven if we 
do not assume that pure principles of right have objective reality, 
i.e., that they may be applied, and that the people in a state and, 
further, states themselves in their mutual relations should act 
according to them, whatever objections empirical politics may 
raise. Thus true politics can never take a step without rendering 
homage to morahty. Though politics by itself is a difficult art, its 
union with morality is no art at all, for this union cuts the knot 
which politics could not untie when they were in conflict. The 
rights of men must be held sacred, however much sacrifice it 
may cost the ruling power. One cannot compromise here and 
sew the middle course of a pragmatic conditional law between 
the morally right and the expedient. All politics must bend its 
knee before the right. But by this it can hope slowly to reach the 
stage where it will shine with an immortal glory. 

APPENDIX II 

OF THE HARMONY WHICH THE TRANSCENDEN- 
TAL CONCEPT OF PUBLIC RIGHT ESTABLISHES 
BETWEEN MORALITY AND POLITICS 

I F, LIKE the teacher of law, I abstract from all the material of 
public law (i.e., abstract from the various empirically given 
relationships of men in die state or of states to each other), there 
remains only the form of publicity, the possibility of which is 
implied by every legal claim, since without it there can be no 
justice (which can only be conceived as publicly known) and 
thus no right, since it can be conferred only in accordance with 
justice. Every legal claim must be capable of publicity. Since it 
is easy to jui^e whether it is so in a particular case, Le., whetiier 
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it can be compatible vdth the principles of the ^ent, this gives 
an easily applied criterion found a pnori in reason, by which the 
falsity (opposition to law) of the pretended claim {praetendo 
iteris) can, as it were, be immediately known by an experiment of 
pure reason. 

EEaving set aside everything empirical in the concept of dvil 
or international law (such as the wickedness in human nature 
which necessitates coercion), we can call the following propo- 
sition the transcendental formula of public law: “All actions 
relating to the right of other men are unjust if their maxim is not 
consistent with publicity.” 

This principle is to be regarded not merely as ethical (as be- 
longing to the doctrine of virtue) but also as juridical (concern- 
ing the i%ht of man). A maxim which I cannot divulge without 
defeating my own purpose must be kept secret if it is to succeed; 
and, if I cannot publidy avow it without inevitably exdting 
universal opposition to my project, the necessary and universal 
opposition which can be foreseen a priori is due oi^ to the 
injustice with which the maxim threatens everyone. Tnis prin- 
dple is, furthermore, only negative, i.e., it only serves for the 
recognition of what is not just to others. Like an axiom, it is 
indemonstrably certain and, as will be seen in the following 
examples of public law, easily applied. 

1. In the law of the state {ius civitatis) or domestic law, there 
is a question which many hold to be difficult to answer, yet it is 
easily solved by the transcendental prindple of pubUd^. The 
question is: “Is rebellion a legitimate means for a people to 
employ in throwing off the yoke of an alleged tyrant (non titulo, 
sea exercitio taUs)i” The rights of the people are injured; no 
injustice befalls the tyrant when he is deposed. There can be no 
doubt on this point. Neverthdess, it is in the highest degree 
illegitimate for the subjects to seek thdr rights in this way. If 
they fail in the struggle and are then sub j ected to severest punish- 
ment, they cannot complain about injustice any more than the 
tyrant could if they had succeeded. 

If one wishes to dedde this question by a dogmatic deduction 
of legal grounds, there can be much arguing pro and con; only 
the transcendental prindple of the publidty of public law can 
free us of this prolixity. According to this prindpl^ a people 
would ask itself before the establishment of the dvil contract 
whether it dare to publish the maxim of its intention to revolt 
occasionally. It is dear that if, in the establishment of a constku- 
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don, the condidon is made that the people may in certain cases 
employ force against its chief, the people wotdd have to pretend 
to a legitimate power over him, and then he would not be the 
chief. Or if both are made the condidon of the establishment of 
the state, no state would be possible, though to establish it was 
the purpose of the people. The illegitimacy of rebellion is thus 
clear from the fact that its maadm, if openly acknowledged, 
would make its own purpose impossible. Therefore, it would 
have to be kept secret. 

This secrecy, however, is not incumbent upon the chief of the 
state. He can openly say that he will punish every rebellion with 
the death of the ring leaders, however much they may believe 
that he was the first to overstep the basic law; for when he knows 
he possesses irresisdble power (which must be assumed to be the 
case in every civil consdtudon, because he who does not have 
enough power to protect the people against every other also does 
not have the right to command them), he need hot fear vitiating 
his own purpose by publishing his maxims. If the revolt of the 
people succeeds, what has been said is still quite compatible with 
the fact that the chief, on retiring to the status of a subject, can- 
not begin a revolt for his restoration but need not fear being 
made to account for his earlier administration of the state. 

2. We can speak of international law only under the presup- 
position of some law-governed condition, i.e., of the external 
condition under which right can really be awarded to man. For, 
being a public law, it contains in its very concept die public 
announcement of a general will which assigns to each his rights, 
and this status imidicus must result from some compact which is 
not founded on laws of compulsion (as is the case of the compact 
from which a sii^le state arises) . Rather, it must be founded on a 
free and enduring assodation, like the previously mentioned 
federation of states. For without there being some juridical con- 
dition, which actively binds together the different ph}rsical or 
moral persons, there can be only private law; this is the situation 
met with in the state of nature. Now here there is a conflict of 
politics with morality (regarding the latter as a science of right), 
and the criterion of pubhdty again finds an easy application in 
resolving it, though only if the compact between tiie states has 
been made with me puipose of preserving peace between them 
and other states and not for conquest. The f ollowii^ cases of the 
antinomy between politics and morality occur (and they are 
stated with their solution). 
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a) ‘Tf one of these states has promised something to the other, 
such as aid, cession of some province, subsidies, and the like, and 
a case arises where the salvation of the state depends upon its 
bein^ relieved of its promise, can it then, this is the question, 
consider itself in two roles: fir^ as a sovereign (as it is responsible 
to no one in the state), and second as meruy ^e highest official 
(who must mve an account to the state) ? From this mial capacity 
it would fcifiow that in its latter role the state can relieve itself 
of what it has obliged itself to do in its former role.” But if a 
state (or its chief) publicizes this maxim, others would naturally 
avoid entering an alliance therewith or ally themselves with 
others so as to resist such pretensions. This proves that politics 
with all its cunning would defeat its purpose by sincerity; there- 
fore, that maxim must be illegitimate. 

i>) “If a neighboring power becomes formidable by its acqui- 
sitions (potentia tremendii) and thus causes anxiety, can one 
assume because it cm oppress that it niMl? And does this give the 
lesser power, in union with others, a right to attack it without 
having first been injured by it? ” A state which made known that 
such was its maxim would produce the feared evil even more 
certainly and quickly, for the greater power would steal a march 
on the smaller. And the alliance of the smaller powers would be 
only a feeble reed agdnst one who knew how to apply the maxim 
divide et impera. This maxim of political e:iq>emency, if made 

S ubliq would necessarily defeat its own purpose, and hence it is 
legirimate. 

c) “If a smaller state is so situated as to break up the territory 
of a larger one, and continuous territory is necessary to riie 
preservation of the larger, is the latter not justified in subjugating 
the smaller and in incorporating it?” We easily see that the 
greater power cannot afford to tet this maxim become known; 
otherwise the smaller states would very early unite, or other 
powers would dispute the prey, and thus publicity would render 
this maxim impracticable. This is a sign that it is ill^timate. 
It may be unjust to a very high degree, for a small object of 
injustice does not prevent the injustice from being v^ great. 

3. I say nothing about the law of world citizenship, mr its 
analogy with international law makes it a very ample matter to 
state and evaluate its maxims. 

Thus in the principle of incompatibility between the maxims 
of international law and publicity we have a good distinguishing 
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mark for recognizing the nonconformity of politics with moral- 
ity (as a science of right). Now we need to know the condition 
under which these maxinis agree with the law of nations, for we 
cannot infer conversely that the maxims which bear publicity 
are therefore just, since no one who has decidedly superior 
power needs to conceal his plans. The condition of possibility of 
mtemadonal law in general is this: a juridical condition must 
first exist. For udthout this there is no public law, since all law 
which one may think of outside of this, in the state of nature, is 
merely private law. We have seen that a federation of states 
which has for its sole purpose the maintenance of peace is the 
only juridical condition compatible with the freedom of the sev- 
eral states. Therefore the harmony of politics with morals is pos- 
sible only in a federative alliance, and the latter is necessary and 
given a priori by the principles of right. Furthermore, all politics 
has for its juridical basis the establishment of this harmony to its 
greatest possible extent, and without this end all its sophisms are 
but folly and veiled injustice. This false politics outdoes the best 
Jesuit school in casuistry. It has reservatio vientalis, wording 
public compacts with such expressions as can on occasion be 
interpreted to one’s oum advantage (for example, it makes the 
distinction between status quo de fait and de droit). It has 
probabilism, attributing hostile intentions to others, or even 
making probabilities of their possible superior power into legal 
grounds for destroying other, peaceful, states. Finally, it has 
thspeccatmtphilosopmcum (peccatillwn, bagatelle), holding it 
to be only a trifle when a small state is swallowed up in order 
that a much laiger one may thereby approach more nearly to an 
alleged greater good for the world as a whole.* 

*]^e miplidty of politics in respect to morality, in using one 
branch of it or the other for its purposes, furthers these sophistic 
maxims. These branches are philanthropy and respect for the 
rights of men, and both are duty. The former is a conditional 

* The precedents for such maxiins may be seen in Counselor Garve’s 
treatise. On the Union of Morality vtitb Politics (1788).!* This worthy 
scholar admits in the beginning that he is not able to solve the problem 
completely. But to approve of this union while admitting that one can- 
not meet all objections which may be raised against it seems to show 
more toleruce than is advisable toward those who arc inclined to abuse it. 

14. [Christian Garve (1741-^8), Abbandlmg tlber die Verbindtmg dor 
Moral not der Politik oder eimge Betracbtmgen aber die Frage, imiHefem 
es mS^icb sei, die Moral des Privatlebms bei der Reverting der Staaten 
ssu beobaebten (Breslau, 1788}.] 
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duty, while the latter is an uncondidonal and absolutely manda- 
tory duly. One who wishes to give himself up to the sweet feel- 
ing of benevolence most make sure that he has not transgressed 
this absolute duty. Politics readily agrees with morally in its 
first branch (as ethics) in order to surrender the rights of men to 
their superiors. But with morality in the second branch (as a 
science of right), to which it must bend its knee, politics finds it 
advisable not to have any dealings, and rather demes it all reality, 
preferring to reduce all duties to mere benevolence. This artifice 
of a secretive politics would soon be unmasked by philostmhy 
through publication of its maxims, if they only dared to allow 
the pMosopher to publish his maxims. 

In this regard I propose another affirmative and transcendental 
principle of public law, the formula of which is: 

“AH maxims which stand in need of publicity in order not to 
fail their end agree with politics and right combined.” 

For if they can attain their end only through publicity, they 
must accord with the public’s universal end, happiness; and the 
proper task of politics is to promote this, i.e., to make the public 
satisfied with its condition. If, however, this end is attainable 
only by means of publicity, i.e., by removing all distrust in the 
maxims of politics, the latter must conform to the rights of the 
public, for only in this is the union of the goals of & possible. 

The further development and discussion of this prmdple 1 
must postpone to another occasioiL But that it is a transcendental 
formula is to be seen from the exclusion of all empirical condi- 
tions (of the doctrine of happiness) as material of the law, and 
from the reference it makes to the form of universal lawfulness. 

If it is a duty to make real (even if only through approximation 
in endless progress) the state of pubUc law, and if there is well- 
grounded nope that this can actually be done, then perpetual 
peace, as the condition that will follow what has erroneously 
been called treaties of peace (but which in reality are only 
armistices) is not an empty idea. As the times required for equal 
steps of progress become, we hope, shorter and shorter, per- 
petual peace is a problem which, gradually working out its own 
solution, continuously approaches its goal. 
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VII 


ON A SUPPOSED RIGHT TO LIE 
FROM ALTRUISTIC MOTIVES 


I N THE journal France^ for 1797, Part VI, No. i, page 123, 
in an article entitled “On Political Reactions”- by Benjamin 
Constant,® there appears the following passage: 

The moral principle, “It is a duty to tell the truth,” would make 
any society impossible if it were taken singly and unconditionally. 
We have proof of this in the very direct consequences which a Ger- 
man philosopher has drawn from this principle. This philosopher 
goes so far as to assert that it would be a crime to lie to a murderer 
who asked whether our friend who is pursued by him had taken 
refuge in our house.* 

The French philosopher on page 124 refutes this principle in 
the following manner: 

It is a duty to tell the truth. The concept of duty is inseparable 
from the concept of right, A duty is that 'which in one being corre- 
sponds to the rights of another, ‘^^ere there are no rights, there are 
no duties. To tell the truth is thus a duty; but it is a duty only in 
respect to one who has a right to the truth. But no one has a right to 
a truth which injures others. 

I. [The journal Frankreicb im Jdhre Aus den Briefen deutseber 
Manner m Faris^ published in Altona.] 

2. [Des reactians polkiques had appeared in 1796 and was translated in 
this journal.] 

3. [Henri Benjamin Constant de Rebecque (X767-X830}, the French 
writer, statesman, and orator.] 

* “J. D- Michaelis^ of Gdtdngcn expressed this extraordinaxy opinion 
earlier than Kant. But the author of this essay has infonned me that l^nt is 
the philosopher spoken of in this passage.”— K. F. CRAMER.t® 

4. [Johann David Michaelis (X717-9X}, biblical scholar, professor in 
Gottingen.] 

tThat this was really said by me somewhere 1 hereby admit, though I 
cannot now remember the place.^I. Kant. 

5. [Karl Friedrich Cramer (X752-X807), the editor of Frankreicb,..^ 
formerly professor of Greek and oriental languages and homiletics at Kiel, 
had been dismissed in X794 because of his open sympathy for the Revo- 
lution.] 

<5. [“Such a j^ce is not to be found in Kant’s previous works.”— Hein- 
Biai Mazer (editor of the Academy edition of this work).] 
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The Tp&Tov ^euSos in this argument lies in the sentence: 
“To teU the truth is a duty, but it is a duty only toward one who 
has a right to the truth.” 

It must first be noted that the expression, “to have a right to 
truth” is without meaning. One must rather say, “Man has a 
right to his own truthfulness (veracitas)” ie., to the subjective 
truth in his own person. For to have objectively a right to truth 
would mean that it is a question of one’s will (as in questions of 
what bdongs to individuals generally) whether a given sentence 
is to be true or false. This would certainly produce an extraor- 
dinary logic. 

Now me first question is: Does a man, in cases where he can- 
not avoid answering “Tfes” or “No,” have a right to be untruth- 
ful? The second question is: Is he not in fact bound to tell an 
untruth, when he is unjustly compelled to make a statement, in 
order to protect himself or another from a threatened misdeed? 

. Truthfulness in statements which cannot be avoided is the 
formal duty of an individual to everyone,* however great may 
be the disadvantage accruing to himself or to another. &, by tell- 
ing an untruth, I do not wrong him who unjustly compels me to 
make a statement, nevertheless by this falsification, which must 
be called a lie (though not in a legal sense), I commit a wrong 
against duty generally in a most essential point. That is, so far as 
in me lies I cause that declarations should in general find no 
credence, and hence that all rights based on contracts should be 
void and lose their forcce, and this is a wrong done to mankind 
generally. 

Thus the definition of a lie as merely an intentional untruthful 
dedaration to another person does not require the additional 
condition that it must harm another, as jurists think proper in 
their definition (mefidacivm est falsiloqtdum in praeiudicium 
alteriits). For a lie always harms another; if not some other 
particukr man, still it harms mankind gener^y, for it vitiates the 
source of law itself. 

This benevolent lie, however, can become punishable under 
dvil law through an acddent (casta), and that which escapes 
liability to punishment onty by acddent can also be condemned 
as wrong even by external laws. For instance, if by telling a lie 

' I should not like to shatpen this principle to the point of saying, 
“Untruthfolness is a violation of duty to one’s self.” This princi^e belrags 
to ethics, but here we aieconcemedvrith a legal duty. [Ethics as a] theory 
of virtue sees in this tran^ression only worthlessness, which is the re- 
proach the liar draws tq>on himself . 
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you have prevented murder, you have made yourself legally 
responsible for all the consequraces; but if you We held rigor- 
ou£y to the truth, public justice can lay no hand on you, what- 
ever the unforeseen consequences may be. After you have 
honestly answered the murderer’s question as to whether his 
intended victim is at home, it may be that he has slipped out so 
that he does not come in the way 'of the murderer, and thus that 
the murder may not be committed. But if you had lied and said 
he was not at Home when he had really gone out without your 
knowing it, and if the murderer had then met him as he went 
away and murdered him, you might jusdy be accused as the 
cause of his death. For if you had told the truth as far as you 
knew it, perhaps the murderer might have been apprehended by 
the neighbors while he searched the house and thus the deed 
might have been prevented. Therefore, whoever tells a lie, how- 
ever well intentioned he might be, must answer for the conse- 

?|uences, however unforseeablc they were, and pay the penalty 
or them even in a civil tribunal. This is because truthfulness is a 
duty which must be regarded as the ground of all duties based on 
contract, and the lav's of these duties would be rendered uncer- 
tain and useless if even the least exception to them were admitted. 

lb be truthful (honest) in all declarations, therefore, is a 
sacred and absolutely commanding decree of reason, limited by 
no expediency. 

Mr. Constant makes a thoughtful and correct remark on de- 
oying principles so strict that th^ are alleged to lose themselves 
in su(m impracticable ideas that they are to be rejected. He says, 
on page 23, “In every case where a principle which has been 
proved to be true appears to be inapplicable, the reason is that we 
do not know the middle principle which contains the means of its 
^plication.” He adduces (p. 12 1) the doctrine of equality as the 
fast link of the social chain, saying (p. 122) ; 

No man can be bound by any laws except those to the formula- 
tion of which he has contributed. In a very limited society this prin- 
ciple can be applied directly and needs no mediating principle in 
order to become a common principle. But in a society consisting of 
very many persons, another principle must be added to this one we 
have stated. This mediating principle is; the individuals can partici- 
pate in the formulation of &ws dther in their own person or tmrough 
riieir representatives. Whoever wiriied to apply the former principle 
to a large society without making use of the mediating principle 
would invariably brii^ about the destruction of the society. But ^ 
circumstance, which would only riiow the ignorance or the incom- 
petence of the legislator, proves nothii^ against the principle. 
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He condudes (p. 125) that “a principle acknowledged to be 
trae must never be abandoned, however obviously danger seems 
to be involved in it.” (And yet the good man himself abandoned 
the imconditional principle of truthfulness on account of the 
danger which it involved for society. He did so because he could 
£nd no mediating principle which could serve to prevent this 
danger; and, in fact, there is no principle to be interpolated here.) 

If we wish to preserve the names of the persons as they have 
been cited here, me “French philosopher” confuses the action by 
which someone does harm (nocet) to another in telling the trum 
when he cannot avoid making a statement, with the action 
whereby he does the other a wrong {htedit). It was only an 
accident {casus) that the truth of the statement harmed the 
occupant of the house; it was not a free act (in a juristic sense). 
For to demand of another that he should lie to one’s own advan- 
tage would be a claim opposed to aU lawfulness. Each man has 
not only a right but even the strict duty to be truthful in state- 
ments he caimot avoid making, whether th^ harm himself or 
others. In so doing, he does not do harm to him who suffers as a 
consequence; accident causes this harm. For one is not at all free 
to choose in such a case, since truthfulness (if he must speak) is 
an unconditional du^. 

The “German philosopher” wiU not take as one of his prin- 
ciples the proposition (p. 124) : “lb tdl the truth is a duty, but 
only to him who has a right to the truth.” He will not do so, 
first, because of the ambiguous formulation of this proposition, 
for truth is not a possession the right to which can be granted to 
one and denied to another. But he will not do so chielfy because 
the duty of trathfulness (which is the only thing in question 
here) makes no distinction between persons to whom one has 
this duty and to whom one can exempt himself from this duty; 
rather, it is an unconditional duty which holds in all drcum- 
stances. 

Now in order to proceed from a metaphysics of law (which 
abstracts from all empirical conditions) to a principle of politics 
(which applies these concepts to cases met with in experience), 
and by means of this to achieve the solution of a problem of 
politics in accord with the universal principle of law, the philos- 
opher will enunciate three notions. The first is an axiom, Le., an 
apodictically certain proposition which springs directly from the 
definition of extemallaw (the harmony of the freedom of each 
with the freedom of all others accor^g to a universal law). 
The second is a postulate of external pubuc law (the will of ^ 
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united according to the principle of equality, without wMch no 
one would have any freedom). Third, there is the problem of 
how it is to be arranged that, in a society hoivever large, har- 
mony may be maintained in accordance with principles of free- 
dom and equality (namely, by means of a representative system) . 
The latter will then become a principle of politics, the organiza- 
tion and establishment of tvhich will entail decrees drawn from 
die practical knowledge of men, which will have in view only 
the mechanism of the administration of justice and how this may 
be suitably carried out. Law' must never be accommodated to 
politics but politics alw'ays accommodated to law. 

The author sajrs, “A principle recognized as true (I add, 
recognized as an a priori and hence apodictic principle) must 
never be abandoned, however obviously danger seems to be 
involved in it.” But one must only understand the danger not as 
a danger of accidentally doing a harm but only as a danger of 
doing a wrong. This would happen if I made the duty of being 
truthful, which is unconditional and the supreme jundical con- 
dition in testimony, into a conditional duty subordinate to odier 
considerations. Although in telling a certain lie I do not actually 
do anyone a wrong, I formally but not materially violate the 
principle of r^ht with respect to all unavoidably necessar}' utter- 
ances. And this is much worse than to do injustice to aiw particu- 
lar person, because such a deed against an individual does not 
always presuppose the existence of a principle in the subject 
which produces such an act. 

If one is asked whether he intends to weak truthfully in a 
statement that he is about to make and does not receive the 
question wdth indignation at the suspicion it expressed that he 
might be a liar, but rather asks permissions to consider possible 
exceptions, that person is already potentially a liar. That is 
because he shows that he does not acknowledge truthfulness as 
an intrinsic duty but makes reservations with respect to a role 
which does not permit any exception, inasmuch as any exception 
would directly contradict itself. 

All practical principles of right must contain rigorous truth, 
and the so-called “mediating principles” can contain only the 
more accurate defbition of their application to actual cases 
(according to rules of policy), but they can never contain excep- 
tions from the former. Such exceptions would nullify their 
universality, and that is precisely the reason that they are caQed 
principles. 
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VIII 


SELECTIONS FROM THE METAPHYSICS 
OF MORALS 

[PERPETUAL PEACE AS A MORAL AND 
POLITICAL IDEAL]i 

I F ONE cannot prove that a certain thing is, he inay try to 
prove that it is not. But if he does not succeed in either (as is 
often the case), he can still ask whether he is interested in assum- 
ing the one or the other by hypothesis. He may do this from 
eimer a theoretical or a practical point of view. That is, he may 
do so in order merely to es^lain a certain phenomenon (as the 
astronomer’s phenomenon of the retrogression and station of the 
planets) or in order to reach a certain end. In the latter case, this 
end may be either pragmatic (an end of art) or moral, i.e., an end 
of such kind that the maxim to propose it is itself duty. It is 
sdf-evident that the assunmtion (suppositto) of the practica- 
bility of that end is not made a duty, as it is a merely theoretical 
and moreover a problematical judgment; for there is no obliga- 
tion to believe anything. But action in accordance with the idea 
of that end, even when there is not the least theoretical prob- 
ability that it can be realized provided only that its impossmility 
cannot be demonstrated, is that to whidi a duty obligates us. 

Now our moral-practical reason pronounces its irresistible 
veto: There ought not be war, neither that between me and thee 
in the state of nature nor that between us as states, which, though 
internally in a lawful condition, are externally in relation to each 
other in a lawless condition. For war is not the way in which 
each one should seek his rights. Thus the quesdon no longer is 
whether perpetual peace is something or nothing and whether 
we delude ourselves in our theoretical jud^ent by assuming it 
to be something. Rather, we must act as if that thing, perpetual 
peace, existed— though it may not exist; we must endeavor to 
make it real and strive after the constitution (perhaps tiie repub- 
licanism of each and every state) which seems to us most likely 

I. [The selection is the condusion to Part n of the “Doctrine of Rights 
and is tided simpty “Conclusion.’’] 
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to bring it to pass and to make an end to the disastrous warmak- 
ing to which all states without exception have directed their 
institutions as their chief end. And it the achievement of this 
purpose were to remain alwa}’S only a pious wish, certainly in 
assuming a maxim of incessantly stritnng toward it we would 
not at least delude ourselves, for this is duty. But to assume that 
the moral law in us is deceptive would produce an abhorrent 
wish to dispense with all reason and to regard ourselves, by the 
nature of this wish, as subject to the same mechanism of nature 
as aU other species of animals. 

We can say that establishment of universal and enduring peace 
constitutes not just a part but rather the entire final end of juris- 
prudence within the limits of mere reason. Peace is the only 
condition under laws guaranteeing the mine and thine within a 
group of neighboring persons living together under a constitu- 
tion whose rules are not derived from the experience of those 
who have fared best under it and whose experience, therefore, 
might ser\-e as a norm for others. Rather, the rules must be 
derived by reason a priori from the ideal of a legal association of 
men und^ public laws generally, because all c.xaniples (which 
only illustrate and do not prove) are deceptive. Such rules, 
however, require a metaphysics, the necessity of which is care- 
le^ly conceded even by those who make fun of it. 

Tnis is seen, for example, when they say (as they often do), 
“The best constitution is one in which laws, not men, are 
sovereign.” For what can be more metaphysically sublimated 
than this idea which, according to their own asse^on, has the 
most assured objective reality and which is readily borne out by 
actual events? And this idea alone, if it is not taken in a revolu- 
tionary sense and made the basis of sudden change through vio- 
lent overthrow of a previously existing wrong condition— this 
idea alone, I say, if it is sought for and realuxd by gradual reform 
in the light of finn principles, can uninterruptedly lead to the 
highest political good, perpetual peace. 

EXPOSITION OF THE CONCEPT OF AN END 

WHICH IS ALSO A DUTY 

W E CAN think of the relation of end to duty in two Avays: 

either we can start from the end in order to discover the 
maxim of actions conforming to duty, or conversely we can 
commence with the latter to find the end which is also a duty. 
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Jurisprudence proceeds in the first way. It is left to everyone’s 
free choice what end he proposes for his action. But the maxim 
of the action is determined a priori; that is, the freedom of the 
agent must be consistent with the freedom of every other agent 
according to a universal law. 

Ethics, however, takes the opposite course. It cannot start 
from the ends which man may propose to himself and thereby 
decide the maxims he should adopt, Le., decide his duty, for that 
would be to take empirical grounds for the maxims, and such 
grounds furnish no concept of duty, for this concept, the cate- 
gorical ought, has its source only in pure reason. And even if 
the maxims were to be chosen m accordance with such ends 
(which are all selfish), we could not properly speak of the con- 
cept of duty at alL Thus in ethics the concept of duty must lead 
to that of ends, and the maxims with respect to the ends which 
we ought to set before ourselves must be founded on moral 
maxims. 

Putting aside the question of what kind of end it is which 
is in itself a duty, and how such an end is possible, it is here neces- 
sary only to show that a duty of this find is called a duty of 
virtue, and why it is so called. 

To every duty there corresponds a right, as a warrant [to 
action] (facultas moralis generatim), but to every duty there is 
not a corresponding right of another person (facultas iuridica) 
to compel anyone; those which do are called legal duties speci- 
fically. Similarly, the concept of virtue corresponds to every 
ethical obligation, but not all ethical duties are for that reason 
duties of virtue. Those duties, in fact, which do not concern a 
certain end (the material, the object of choice) but only the 
formal element of the moral determination of the will (e.g., that 
the action which accords with duty must also be done from 
duty), are not duties of virtue. Only an end which is also duty 
can be called a duty of virtue. Therefore, there are several duties 
of virtue (and also various virtues), but there is only one duty 
of the former kind (a virtuous disposition), but it is valid for all 
actions. 

The duty of virtue is essentially distinguished from juridical 
duty in that an external constraint is morally possible to the 
latter while the former rests only on free sof-constraint. For 
finite holy beings (who cannot even be temp^ to violate duty), 
there is no doctriue of virtue but merely a doctrine, of morals, 
the latter being an autonomy of practical reason, while the 
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former is also an autocracy of it. That is, it includes a conscious- 
ness of power to become master of one’s inclinations to resist the 
law; even though this consciousness is not directly given, it is 
nevertheless correcdy inferred from the moral categorical im- 
perative. Thus human morality at its highest stage can still be 
nothing else than virme, even if it be absolutely pure (wholly 
free from every incentive except that of duty). Even then it is 
commonly held to be an ideal which one should unceasingly 
approach, and which has been poetically personified under the 
name of the mse man. 

Virtue, however, is not to be defined and esteemed merdy 
as a perfected skill and (as Gichius^ describes it in his prize 
essay) as a habit acquired by long practice of morally good 
actions. For if this habit is not a result of resolute, firm, and more 
and more purified principles, like any other mechanism of tech- 
nical practical reason it is neither armed for all circumstances nor 
secured against the change which may be produced by new 
allurements 


OF rap. REASONS FOR CONCEIVING OF AN END 
WHICH B ALSO A DXJTY 

An end is an object of free choice, the conception of which 
determines choice to an action by which the object is produced. 
Every action, therefore, has its end, and since no one can have 
an end without himself making the object of his choice the end, 
to have any end for an action is an act of freedom of the acting 
subject, not an effect of nature. But because this act which 
determines an end is a practical principle commanding not the 
means (and thus conditionally) but the end itself (suid thus 
unconditionally), it is a categorical imperative of pure practical 
reason, and hence an imperative which combines the concept of 
duty with that of an end as such. 

There must then be such an end and a categorical imperative 
corresponding to it. For, since there are free actions, there must 
be also ends to which, as objects, those actions are ^ected. But 
among these ends there must be some which are also, by their 
very concept, duties. For if there were no such ends, and since 
no action can be without some end, all ends for the practical 
reason would be valid only as means to other ends, and a cate- 

2. [Leonhard Cochius (1717^9), conrt preacher and a member of the 
Berlin Academv, obtained the Academv prize in 17^9 vdeh his essay, Gber 
dieNeiffmgenli 
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goiical imperative would be impossible. Thus ethics would be 
destroyed. 

Here, therefore, we are not discussing the ends which man 
actually proposes because of the sensuous impulses of his nature, 
but the objects of free choice under its own laws, which objects 
he ought to make his end. We can call the former technical 
(subjective) and, properly speaking,' pragmatic doctrine of ends 
involving the rule of prudence in the choice of ends, while tihe 
latter we must call the moral (objective) doctrine of ends. But 
this distinction is really superfluous here, since ethics is already 
clearly distinguished by its concept from the doctrine of nature 
(in tlm case, anthropology), in that the latter rests on empirical 
principles, whereas the moral doctrine of ends whidb concerns 
duties rests on a priori principles given in pure practical reason. 

WHAT ABE THE ENDS WHICH ARE ALSO DUTIES? 

They are: my own perfection [and] the happiness of others. 

We cannot invert these and make our own toppiness and the 
perfection of others into ends whidi should of themselves be 
duties for the same person. 

For one’s own happiness is an end whidi all men, by virtue of 
the impulses of their nature, do have, but this end can never be 
regarded without contradiction as duly. What each person al- 
ready inevitably wills of himself does not belong under the 
concrat of duty, for this is a constraint to a rductandy adopted 
end. Thus it is a contradiction to say that one is obligated to 
promote his own happiness with aU power. 

Similarly it is a contradiction to make the perfection of an- 
other my end and to regard myself as obligated to its promotion. 
For the perfection of another man as a person consists precisely 
in the fact that he is himself capable of setting before himself his 
own ends accordii^ to his own concepts of duty, and it is con- 
tradictory to require (Le., to make it my duty) that I ought to 
do something which no one except himself can do. 

EXPLANATION OF THESE TWO CONCEPTS 
A. MY OWN PERFECTION 

The word “perfection” is subject to many misconceptions. It 
is sometimes n^en as a concept belot^ing to transcendental phi- 
losophy, namely, the concept of the totality of the manifold 
which, when t^en together, constitutes a thbtig. Then again it 
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is understood as belongii^ to teleology, meaning the harmony 
of the properties of a thing with an end. Wc may call perfection 
in the former sense quantitative (material), and in the latter, 
qualitative (formal) perfection. The former can be one only, 
for the totality of what belongs to a thing is one. There can be 
several of the latter in one thing, and it is the latter perfection 
which is here discussed. 

When it is said of the perfection which belongs to man in 
general (properly, to manmnd) that it is itself a duty that they 
maTfft themselves an end, this perfection must be placed in that 
which can be an effect of their act and not in what is merely a 
gift of nature; otherwise it would not be duty. This perfection, 
therefore, can be nothing else than the cultivation of their power 
(or natural capacity) and will (moral character) to satisfy the 
requirements of all duty as such. The supreme element of the 
former is the understanding as the faculty of concepts, including 
those concerning duty. . 

First, it is a duty for him to work upward from the crudity 
of his nature, from animality {quoad actwn) more and more 
toward humanit}', by which alone he is capable of setting ends 
for himself. It is his duty to supply the defects of his knowledge 
by instruction and to correct his errors. To all this he is not 
merely counseled by technically practical reason with a view to 
his other purposes (of art), but the morally practical reason 
absolutely command it of him and makes this end his duly in 
order for him to be worthy of the humanity that resides in him. 

Second, it is his duty to cultivate his wm to the purest dis- 
position of virtue, to raise it to the point where the law becomes 
the incentive to his actions which accord with duty, and to obey 
the law from duty— this bcii^ inner morally practical perfec- 
tion. As this is a feeing of the effect which the legislative will in 
him exercises on his capacity to act in accordance with the law, 
it is called the moral feeling. It is, as it were, a special sense 
(senms moraUs); often it is misused in a fanatical sense, as if it 
(like Socrates’ genius) preceded rea.son or even could dispense 
with its judgment. Nevertlteless, it is still moral perfection, mak- 
ing each particular end, which is also a duty, our object. 

B. THE HAPPINESS OP OTHERS 

lb wish for and to seek happiness, Le., contentment with one’s 
condition in so far as one is certain of its continuance, is inevi- 
table for human nature; but for this very reason it is not an end 
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which is also a duty. Some still make a distinction between a 
moral and a physi^ happiness, the former consistiag in the 
contentmeat with One’s person and moral conduct and thus in 
what one does, the latter consisting in that which nature affords 
and hence in that whidh one enj<m as a gift Without here cen- 
suring the misuse of the word (which mdeed contains a con- 
tradiction), we must nevertheless note that only the former kind 
of feeling bdongs under the present head, namely, pafection. 
For he who feels happy in the mere consciousness of his recti- 
tude already possesses that perfection which in the preceding 
section was defined as the end which is also duty. 

Thus if it is a question of happiness, which is to be my du^ to 
effect as an end, it must be the happiness of other men, whose 
(permitted) end 1 thus make my own also. It remains for them 
to decide what they reckon as belonging to then: happiaess; but 
it is open to me to decline much that diey reckon to it but whidi 
I do not regard as happmess, supposing that they have no xiaht 
to demand it from me as their own. Aplausible ob)ection often 
made against the previously given division of duties consists in 
setting against that end an alleged obligation to take care of my 
own (physical) happiness and thus to make this natural and 
merely subjective end into a duty (an objective end). This re- 
quires to be cleared up. 

Adversity, pain, and want are great temptations to transgress 
one’s duty. Prosperity, strength, health, and welfare generally, 
because tiiey stand opposed to tiie former influences, can thus, 
it seems, be regarded as ends wMch are also a duty, the du^, 
namely, to promote one’s own happmess and not to make me 
happiness of others our end. But in this case happiness is not the 
ep.^ for the morality of the subject is that to 'imch happiness is 
merely the permitted means of removing hindrances to morality, 
since no one else has a right to demand that I sacrifice my not 
immoral ends, lb seek prosperity for itself is not directly a duty, 
butindirecdy itcanvery wellbeaduty, inorderto guard agunst 
poverty, which is a great temptation to vice. But then it is not 
to be happy, but to tnaintain me integri^ of my morality, that 
is my end and also my duty. 
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only; Categorical imperative law); permissive, i25n., 3x0, 

Incentives, 86, 89, 180 ff., 186-S7; 333; of war, 309, 317 

moral, 42-43, 70-71, 116, 194; and League of Nations, 3i6ff., 328 
motives, 86; and religion, 48 n. Lebensphilosopbie, 47 
Indinations, 73 n., 84, 86, 182 Lectures on Ethics^ Kttm% x, 359 

Infield, Louis, x, 359 Lefevre, Albert, vin., 358 

Inquiry (7764), vi, 4, 8, 21, 261 ff. Legality, 59, 61, 180, 188, 221, 249 
Intdligible world, 115-16, 152 ff., Leibniz, G. W. von, 2, 3, 203, 206 n., 

163, 235, 296; and appearances, 10, 257, 263, 358 

13, 28, 34, 106 ff., 174, 178, 193, Lessing, G. £., vii 
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Logic, 5ofiF. 

Lucretius, 33 n., 261 
Lying, 63-64, 98, 154, 346 ff. 

MacMurray, J., 359 
Maier, Heinrich, 323 n., 328 n., 

346 n. 

Malebranche, Nicolas de, 2 
Mallet du Pan, Jacques, 3x6 n. 

Man, as end, 39, 86, 193-94, ^34 
Mandcville, Bernard, 15 1 
Manthey-Zom, Otto, vii 
Marcus Aurelius, 3i6n. 

Marxism, 24 

“Material of rules,” 22, 61, 93-94, 
116, 132, 138, 145, 151-521 283-^4 
Mathematics, 77, 127, 137 n., 161, 
262 if. 

Maxim, 84, 187; definition of, 62 n., 
80 n., 130; form of, 93; and moral 
law, 62 if., 80 n. 

Mead, G. H., 3 

Mendelssohn, Moses, vi S,, 206, 
292 n., 293, 297 n., 299 ff. 

Menzer, Paul, x 
Messer, August, 19 n. 

Metaphysics: defimdon of, 51, 269; 
of law, 349, 352; limits of, 13, 
47 ff.; method in, 262 £f.; of mor- 
als, 69-70, 85, loi, relation 
to ethics, 17, 52, 69^0, in WoMF, 
53 

Metaphysics of Morals, x, 17, 43, 
80 n. 

Methodology, 129, 249 fF. 
Michaelis, J. D., 346 n. 

Modahty, 125 n., 175 
Monarchy, 307, 315 
Montaime, Michel, 151 
Moral feding, 26, 41, 43, 98-99, 1 14, 
151, 173, 183-84, 187, 221, 254, 285, 
35<S 

Moral law: apriority of, 52, 61, 68, 
71, 76, 79, 83-84, 143; and concept 
of the good, 171-72; deduction 
of, 19, 152-53, 156 ff., 199-200; a 
fact of pure reason, 27, 29, 142, 


157; and freedom, 119, 140-41, 
157; the fundamental, 142; as 
C^d, 48; as imperative, 143; and 
maxim, 62 ff ., 80; and natural law, 
15, 50, 72, 80, 177; a principle 
of experience, 16; respect for, 62, 
182; typic of 38, 94, 1 16, 176 ff.; 
see also Categoricd imperative; 
Practical principles 
Moral sense, 25 ff., 84, 99 n., 100, 150 
Moral value, 24-25, 61 
Morality: autonomy and, 12, 96- 
97; and ends, 92, as a fact, 18, 
24, 27 ff., 143, 157; interest in, 18, 
103-4, 256; Imowledge of, com- 
mon, 19, 54-55, 63 ff, 72, 107, 147, 
197, 252; and j^olitics, 328, 331 ff., 
340 ff.; as ratio cognoscendi of 
freedom, 14, 29, 119, 140 ff.; as re^ 
spect for law, 183 
Morals; see Ethics 
Motives, 53, 86, 112, 180, 250 
Mysticism, 179 

National debt, 308 
Natorp, P., 144 n., 1450., 170 n. 
Natural law, 31 1 n., 333 
Natural right, 313 n., 315 n. 

Nature: and freedom, no, 201 ff.; 
as guarantor of peace, 322 if.; and 
heteronomy, loo-ioi; and intelli- 
gible world, 95, 153 ff*; media- 
nt of, 93, no, 201 ff., 205 ff.; as 
phenomena under law, n, 80; 
philosophy of, 15; and purpose, 
322 ff.; and realm of ends, 93; 
state of, 3iin., 3120.; see tiso 
Appearances, world of; Laws, 
natural 

Need: in Mendelssohn, 299; of pure 
reason, 1x9, 229, 244, 29^7, 304; 
and “right to assume,” 1x9, 160, 
166; theoretical and practicd, 46, 
298 

Neo-Platonists, 302 n. 

Newton, Sir I^ac, i, 7, 10, 35, 261, 
271 

Nietzsche, F. W., 48-49 
Northrop, F. S. C., 23 n. 
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Noumenon, 121, 153, 198; cate- 
gories and, 12 1; causality of, 36, 
159, 163 ff., 361; person as, 30-31, 
113* 1581 219; and thing-in-itself, 
13, 31, 106, 162-63, 219; 

see also Intelligible world 

Obligation: definition of, 96, 143; as 
evidence of freedom, 32; a fact, 
20, 27, 143, 157; and the good, 28, 
123, 171-72; and holy will, 73, 96, 
144, 189; and means and end, 283; 
and Wolff, 53; see also Duty 
O'Brien, Hden, x 
Observations on the Feeling of the 
Sublime and the Beautiful, 26-27, 
221 

On the Saying, ^That May Be Thie 
in Theory , . . 3 6 n^ 22 41 

0 « a Supposed Right To Lie from 
Altruistic Motives, x, 22 n^ 346 ff. 
Opus posthutmem, x6n., 48, 361 
Organism, 36-37 
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“Ought,” 27, 72, 104, 109, 131 

Baton, H. J., 10 n., 20 n., 43 n., 89 n., 
140 n., 360 

Patrick, G. T. W., 358 
Paulsen, Friedrich, vin., 358 
Peace, 306 ff., 351 ff. 

Perfection, 98 ff., 126 n., 151, 173, 
283 

Perpetual Peace, viii-ix, 306 ff. 
Perry, R. B., 361 
Personality, 193-94 
Persons: as noumena, 30-31, 1x3, 
158, 2x9; respect for, dan., 87, 
184 ff., x88 n.; and things, 86 
Phenomenology, 25 ff. 
Philosophers, 65, 306, 329-30 
Philosophy: and ethics, 15, 17, 50, 
65-66, 2x3, 2do; limits of, 109 ff., 
1x3, 247 ff.; and mathematics, 
262 ff., 271 ff., 276 ff.; method in, 
262 ff.; and peace, 329 
Pietism, 3, 19 
Pistorius, H. A., 123 n. 

Plato, 199, 231 n., 243 


Plautus, X26n. 

Pleasure: definition of, i24n., 266; 
and desire, 44-45, 123 n., 132 ff.; 
and dut}^ X14, 220; and good, 
167; and happiness, 40, 78 n.; and 
hetcronoiiiy, 173; and incentive, 
40; and inner sense, 167; and in- 
terest, 73; sec also Happiness; 
Hedonism 

Politicians, 306, 335-34 
Politics, 33 iff., 337-38, 340 ff*. 349 
Pope, Alexander, 7, 3x60. 

“Popular philosophers,” 4, 66 ff ., 69 
Positivism, 13, 46 

Postulates, 126 n., 226, 234 ff., 243- 
44; and hypotheses, 48, 300 
Practical principles, 86, 98-99, 

X3off., X38, 14X, 254, 350 
Practical reason; sec Reason, practi- 
cal 

Price, 92-93 
Priestley, Joseph, 204 
Prolegomena, vii 
Promises, 63, 78, 8x, 88, 92, 132 
Providence, 322 ff. 

Prudence, 74 n., 75, 77, 131-32, X48, 
331 ff. 

Prussian Academy of Sciences, v, 
vi 

Psychology, 85 
Ptolemy, xon. 

Publiciw, criterion of, 6, 340 ff., 345 
Pufendorf, Samud von, 317 
Punishment, 149-50, 170, 360 
Purpose: faith in, 323 n.; and free- 
dom, 35 ff.; of xnoral action, 6x; 
in nature, 322-23; and theoretical 
reason, 246 

Ramsay, G. G., 143 n., 256 n. 
Randall, J. H., Jr., 4 n. 

Rashdoll, Hastings, 360 
Rationalism, xo-ii, 128, 179 
Realm of ends, 9X ff., 95 ff. 

Reason: and feeling, 42; and happi- 
ness, 57; as higher faculty of de- 
sire, 133 ff.; limits of, 7, 49, X09 ff., 
ii6-x7, 157, 247 ff.; private and 
public use of, 287-88; relation of, 
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to Other faculties, ii, 34-35, 106, 
12411.; twofold legislation of, 15, 
155, 164, 197 

Reason, practical, 58, 71, 85, 113 £F.; 
antmomy of, 217 jOF.; empiricism 
and mysticism of, 179; object of, 
loi, 1 12-13, 166; primacy of, 7, 
12, 18, 128-29, 223 fF.; pure and 
empirical, 129; S3mthetical use of, 
101; and theoretical reason, 15, 
18, 128, 158 fiF., 197, 223 jf.; and 
will, 15, 32, 72, 98 
Reason, speculative, 10, 116, 155, 
159 fiF., 223 flF., 236 flF., 294, 299, 304 
Reason, theoretical: dialectic of, 
64 fiF.; and metaph3^ics, 12-13, 
293 fiF.; and practical reason, 15, 
18, 128, 158 fiF., 197, 223 fiF.; and 
purpose, 246 

Regulative ideas, 12, 35, 39, 46 n., 
158, 163, 238 

Religion: definition of, 48, 232; dif- 
ferences of, 3280.; enlightenment 
in, 289 fiF.; immortality and, 226; 
as incentive, 480.; influence of, 
on Kant, 3 

Religion within the Limits of Rea- 
son Alone, 43 

Republic, 312-13, 316, 327; freedom 
of thought in, 291-92; of world, 
319. 339 

Respect, 181 fiF., 221; definition of, 
620.; for law, 61, 96, 186 fiF.; and 
moral feding, 41 n.; and obliga- 
tion, 21; for persons, dan., 87, 
184, x88 n., 194 
Revelation, 301 

Revolution, vii, ix, 3 n., 333, 341-42 
Richardson, William, vi 
Right, the, 6, 332, 340 fiF. 

Rights, 88, 312 n., 327, 340, 344ff-> 
353 

Romanticism, 2, 46 
Ross, W. D., 22 n., 27 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, a, 4n., 5 fiF., 
327 n. 

Satisfaction, 44 


Sauvage, F. B. de, 275 

Schaub, £. L., 358 

Scheler, Max, 27-28 

Schema, ii, 177, 293 

Schiller, J. C. F. von, 19, 42-43 

Schilpp, P. A., 5 n., 22 n., 78 n.,. 359 

SchondorfiFer, 165 n. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, 49 
Schredlcer,P.,3n. 

Schroeder, H. H., 359 
Science, i, 12, 24 
Scott, J. W., 359 
Selby Bigge, L. A., 25 n. 
Self-contentment, 181, 219, 221-22 
Self-evidence, 272 
Selfishness, 181 

Self-love, 66-67, 79, 133, 137, 146- 
47, 181-82 

Semple, J. W., vii, xi 
Seneca, 327 n. 

Sensibility, ii, 107, 114 
Shaftesbury, A. A. C., 5, 7, 25 
Simpso^ F. H., 19 n. 

Skepticism, 13, 24, 47, 163 
Smith, Adam, 5n. 

Smith, Mary C^pbell, ix, 324x1. 
Smith, Norman Kemp, 10 n. 
Socrates, 5, 64, 356 
Sophists, 5 

Sovereignty, 3i4fiF., 317 
Space, 265 fiF., 272 

Speculative reason; see Reason, 
speculative 
Spener, P. J., 3 

Spinoza, Baruch, vii, i, 2, 34, 47, 
207, 302 
State, the, 307 

Stoicism, 126, 151, 169, 192, 216, 219, 
229-30 

Storm and Stress, philosophers of, 
47 

Strife of Factdties, vii, 330 n. 
Sublime, the, 96, 221, 258 
Substance, 272 
Suicide, 59, 81, 87, 154 
Sulzer, J. G., 70 n. 

Summum bonum; see Highest good 
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Swabey, M. C, vin. 

Swabey, W. C., \'i n. 

Sympathy, 6o, 99, 189, 222; see also 
Altruism; Benevolence 

Tident, 55-56, 81-82, 88 
Technique of nature, 37 
Teleology, 20 n., 35 ff., 40, 93 n.; see 
also "Pxirposc 
Theodicy, 340 

Theology, 45 if., 240 ff., 281 ff. 
Theoretical reason; see Reason, 
theoretical 

Thing-in-itsclf; see Noumenon 
Things, 86, 184 

Time, 11, 200 ff., 206 ff^ 263, 266, 

2(^9 

Tittel, G. A., 123 n. 

Tolerance; see Censorship 
Tmnscendental method, 18 
Treaties, 306 ff., 318 
Trueblood, B. F., ix 
Thithfulness; see Lying 
Tufts, J. H., 5 n. 

T\q>ic of Moral Law, 38, 94, 116, 

lydfiF, 

Uberweg, Friedrich, 362 
Understanding, n, 34-35^ 106-7, 
164; intuitive (see Intuition) 
Universality, 21, 80, 93-94, 137; see 
also A priori 
Urban, W. M„ 359 
Utilitarianism, 24 

Vaucanson, A. von, 206 
Virgil, 320, 339 
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Virtue, 41, 43, 67, 85, 144, 191, 217, 
222; duties of, 353-54; as end, 356; 
as supreme good, 215-16 
Voltaire, vii, 185 
Voluntarism, 49 

Vorlander, Karl, v, 30., 1070., 
122 n., 1240^ 1570., 165 n., 166 n., 
284 n. 

War, 306 ff., 351-52; la'ti’s of, 309, 
317; preventive, 343 
^\’'arburton, William, 269 
Ward, James, 358 
Wattel, 3x7 
Webb, C. C. J., 361 
Weiss, Paul, v 
Weldon, T. D., 359 
W'cllek, Rene, vi n. 

What Is Enligktenmeyit? vii, 2, 
286 ff. 

Is Orientation in Thinking? 
vii-viii, 5, 46, 293 ff. 

Whitney, G. T., 359 
Will: and choice, 32; content and 
form of, 61; definition of, xoi-2; 
general, 6; of God, 98-^, 151, 
284; holy, 73,96, 144, 189 ff., 226; 
as legislative, 89 ff., 93; and prac- 
tical reason, 15, 32, 72; see also 
Good will 

Wmich,A.F.M.,vin. 

Windelband, Wilhelm, 5 
Windisch-Gratz, J. K., 31X n. 
Wizenmann, Tiiomas, 245 n., 294 n. 
Wolff, Christian von, 4, 7, 9, 53, 151, 
261 n., 263, 298 n. 
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